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This Issue and the Next 


ae pom UP The senate commit- 

tee on agriculture, 
Solttaing yy +. of the house commit- 
tee, has reported the McNary bill out for 
passage. The editorial on page 6 com- 
ments on this action. Note also the 
Washington letter on page 5, which dis- 
cusses in detail the situation in the house. 


START THE NEW 
SERIAL 











“The Gadsby Spe- 
cial,”” the new story 
by Norrell Gregory, begins on page 3 of 
this issue. The author of “Homestead 
Ceuntry” has a good many friends among 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, and this 
story is up to his best. 


WHAT TO SEED ‘The 
FOR PASTURE of legume and grass 
seed this year may make a difference in 
the plans of farmers who intend to seed 


change in prices 


down some of their land this ‘spring. The 
article on page 5 goes over the different 
kinds of seed available, discusses their 


use on different soils, 
itable mixtures, 


wanes OF THE The debate hetween 
RM farm readers on diffe: 
9 this 


and suggests prof- 


ent fa a ts is resumed on page 
week, 


THE IOWA LEG- A state income tax 
ISLATURE bill was introduced 
last week, and some progress was made 


in tackling the road and banking prob- 
lems. Read the story on page 10. 
TUBERCULOSIS The fact that avian 


IN POULTRY tuberculosis is trans- 
mitted to hogs has created a new prob- 
lem in T. B. eradication. This was the 
leading topic of discussion at the state 
veterinarians’ meeting in Des Moines last 
week, a report of which may be found on 
page 12. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Mr. J. P. 

SECTION message, two pages 
devoted to Four-H Club girls and a page 
of Lone Scout material appear in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ section this month. 


THE POULTRY There is a strong show- 
DEPARTMENT ing of poultry material 
this week, starting with the article on 
the poultry outlook on page 26. Business 
conditions look fairly good for the poultry- 
man for the next year. 


THE HOME DE- There is a variety of 

PARTMENT material in the Home 
Department this week, starting on page 
24—a variety wide enough so that every 
woman reader of Wallaces’ Farmer is 
bound to find one or more things of par- 
ticular interest to her. Charles D. Kirk- 
patrick, one of the Master Farmers, shows 
a rather unusual sideline for.a successful 
farmer when he writes in the Home De- 
partment on ‘Lilies from Eastern Asia.” 


FIXING UP THE 
FARMSTEAD 
8 along this tine, 


Wallace's 


some inter- 
esting urticles on page 
and a number of sug- 
gestions in the Farm Engineering section 
on page 16, that will be of help to folks 
with a gift for tinkering with equipment. 


bie NEXT Next week begins the first 

SSUE of a series of articles deal- 
aaa with the work of the Master Farmers. 
The first article will deal with the hog 
handling methods followed by those in the 
group who specialize in this line. There 
will also be reports of the meetings of the 
National Producers, the Illinois Farm TBu- 
reau and the lowa Farmer Grain Dealers. 
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Should Rates for 
Luxury Travel 
Be Reduced? 


A persistent and serious effort is being made 
to get Congress to pass a law abolishing the 
‘‘surcharge’’ that passengers now pay the rail- 
ways when they ride in sleeping or parlor cars 
rather than in day coaches. 


There are at least three unanswerable reasons 
why farmers should urge their senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote against this leg- 


First, the passenger in a sleeping or parlor 
car should pay the railway more than the pas- 
senger in a day coach, because it costs the rail- 
way more to carry him and he is given luxury 


Second, the railways get $40,000,000 a year 
from the ‘‘surcharge,’’ of which the western 
lines receive $16,000,000. 
of the money from this source, they will have to 
get it through freight rates. 


Third, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
first authorized the ‘‘surcharge’’ and later has 
upheld it as reasonable, It has said, ‘‘Whatever 
capacity the railroads may have for rate reduc- 
tion should be utilized for the benefit of other 


abolishing the ‘‘surcharge’’ would be for it, 
under political pressure, to overrule a deliberate 
decision of the Commission fixing rates. Rates 
should be fixed by the Commission, not by Con- 
It was because the public did not want 
regulation to be subject to political influence 
that it caused an expert and judicial inves- 
tigating body such as the Commission to be 


It is respectfully suggested that it will be to 
the interest of farmers to let their senators and 
representatives know what they think about this 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
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740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE GADSBY SPECIAL 


A Country Mechanic Invents a New Motor 


HEN Harvey  Gadsby’s 
father was a young man, author of “The First Rig In,” “Homestead Country,” 


newly married, he worked, 
at odd times, in a blacksmith shop 
situated on a corner of his farm, 


By Norrell Gregory 


PART I—SHADY CUSTOMERS 


fill it if I ever get the money to go 


“Trail-makers on the Rosebud.” ahead.”’ 


‘You mean that blame fool en- 
gine you stay up nights with?”’ 
‘I don’t mean anything else,’’ 





two miles from Paducah. The farm 
bordered the Wabash bottoms. Ev- 
eryone knows where the Wabash 
is; Paul Dressler made that river 
famous in a song a ‘good many 
years ago. 

The coming of the automobile 
has driven the horse from the road, 
and the garage has usurped the 
blacksmith shop’s position. 

One day in early June last year 


the earth—Harvey was stretched 
flat on his back under a ear in his 
garage, which had been his father’s 
blacksmith shop, tightening rods. 

Vicky Shad, a thin-faced, bow- 
legged fellow of forty or there- 


declared Harvey. 


Gregory didn’t go into any far country for the hero of this new “The one you claim will run 
serial. Any garage mechanic sprawled under a car at a crossroads : 
garage would make a fair understudy for Harvey Gadsby. The folks 
he has to do with in the story are also the sort that you are likely to 
run across in the corn belt. We can not honestly except the Roseners, edly, 
altho for the honor of the section we wish we could. That applies to ‘ 
two of them at least. 

One of the things that made Harvey worth writing a story about 
was that, like many imaginative young mechanics, he had figured 
out an idea for a new and superior type of automobile motor; unlike 
most idea-tinkers, he had actually designed a motor and the blamed 
thing worked, But designing a successful motor and making some 
money out of it are very far from being the same thing, as a good 
many disgruntled inventors will tell you if you ask them. Harvey 
had his troubles, but perhaps the motor was not entirely responsible. 
The brown-haired Rosener girl may have had something to do with 
them. What do you think? Read the story and find out, 


without pistons or connecting rods 
or gas? Just on hot air?”’ 
Harvey looked at him diseust- 


‘*You make me tired!’’ he exe 
claimed. ‘‘I’ll never tell you any- 
thing again as long as I live. Laugh 
your head off if it helps you any! 
I’ve wasted all the time talking 
I’ve got. If Bid Bixler comes in 
after this tin can and it isn’t done, 
I’ll sie him on you.’’ And the dis- 
gusted youth crawled under the 
ear again. 

Bid did come a short time before 
the work was finished, but instead 








abouts—Vicky wouldn’t have bal- 
anced a sack of wheat if put in the 
balance against it—was sitting on a box tilted 
against the wall, chewing ‘‘fine-cut’’ and talk- 
ing. Vicky liked to talk and had plenty of time 
to do it in. It did not bother him in the least 
because he had nothing but the broad soles of 
Harvey’s feet to talk to at this moment; 
that is to say, that was the only part of Har- 
vey’s anatomy that was visible to him. 

‘Say, Harvey,’’ he was saying, 


And more than that, I aim to see that farm 
back under our name again.”’ 

Vicky grinned, ‘‘That’s a pretty big order, 
ain’t it?’’ he asked. ‘‘Twenty thousand or so, 
I'd judge.’’ 

‘*It’s a big order all right,’’ agreed Harvey; 
‘‘but it takes a big order to fill my belly. 
And T happen to possess the idea that will 





of seeming annoyed at the foreed 
wait he seemed pleased. He was a 
hulking fellow of forty or fifty, and he sank 
down on a keg beside Vicky with a great sigh 
of relief. 

‘*First time that I’ve set down today,’’ 
he announced gravely. ‘‘And my old bunions 
are just a-killin’ me. Must be a-goin’ to 
rain.’’ 

‘‘It’d be rainin’ all the time if we believed 
everything your bunions told you,’” 





“T’ve thought a heap about your 
father, worth fifty thousand and 
well one day, apparently ; ten thou- 
sand in the hole and dead the next. 
That’s what I call goin’ some!”’ 

Harvey wriggied out and sat up, 
swiped at the scattered drops of 
oil on his face with the crook of his 
arm and spread them into a single 
devastating smear. 

‘The slump caught him.’’ he 
said; ‘‘right after the war, you 
know. His heart was bad, the doe- 
tor said. Worked too hard in his 
young days.”’ 

‘‘Broke hisself down,’’ Vicky 
nodded understandingly. ‘‘ You 
don’t see me breakin’ myself 
down,’’ he added, 

Harvey grinned at that. The 
erin lit wp his rather plain face as- 
tonishingly, like a light had sud- 
denly flashed somewhere within. 
It would be no speculation at all to 
say that grin was worth a million 
dollars to Harvey. 

‘‘But ten thousand in the hole,’’ 
persisted Vicky. ‘‘That takes the 
cake! They’ve stretched it some, 
hain’t they ?”’ 

‘‘No,’? Harvey shook his head, 
instantly sober, ‘‘they haven’t. In 
fact, it’s over ten thousand, Bad 
thing about it is that it’s not just 
us that it hurts.’’ 

Vicky spat expertly. ‘‘ You mean 
Aunt Hannah ?’’ he hazarded. 

Harvey nodded. ‘‘Uncle Jimmy 
and Dad had been friends all their 
lives. He was on Dad’s paper for 
ten thousand before he died, and 
she just continued afterward. But 
there’s one thing dead certain, I 
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Harvey found a brown-eyed girl fussing over the engine of a mud- 


spattered flivver. 





declared Vicky. 

‘Never failed me yet!’’ asserted 
Bid. ‘* "Bout thru, Harvey?’’ He 
raised his even drawl a trifle. 

‘*Won’t be long now,’ ealled 
Harvey. Cotter keys interfered 
with his speech. ‘‘Don’t want to 
keep you waiting.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s perfeetly all right,’’ 
said Bid promptly. ‘‘T don’t mind 
a-tall.’”’ _ 

‘““What do you know about that 
kid,’’ Vieky jerked his thumb at 
Harvey and spoke in a low tone. 
‘Tells me he aims to pay up every 
cent of his father’s debts. Twelve 
or fifteen thousand, and he’s not 
obligated a-tall. Don’t that take 
the candy !”’ 

‘Fifteen thousand sid emit- 
ted a low whistle. ‘‘And just this 
little shop to make it on! I’ve got 
a fifteen hundred dollar mortgage 
and twenty years to pay it in, and 
it’s been worryin’ me silly.”’ 


? 


"THE telephone rang. ‘‘ Answer 
that, Vicky, will you?’’ asked 
Harvey. 

Vicky took down the receiver and 
| talketl a moment or two. Cupping 
his hand over the transmitter. he 
said, ‘‘Somebody over’t the old 
Graham place. Wants you to come 
over ag soon as you can and start 
their car for them. What’ll F tell 
them ?’’ 

‘*Tell’m I’ll be over in half or 
three-quarters of an hour.’’ 

Vicky gave the information and 
Harvey erawled out a few minutes 
later and announced that the car 
was ready. 

‘*‘Now listen, Bid,’’ he said; 








don’t aim to see her lose a penny. 
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‘‘keep her full of oil after this. Up to the top 
cock, There wasn’t more’n a pint in her when 
you brought her in.’’ 

‘‘Pint!’’ Bid seemed mildly surprised. 
‘““‘Why, I put over a quart in two or three 
weeks ago. That’s funny.’’ 

Harvey laughed, ‘‘It sure is,’’ he agreed. 
‘But, listen, a car as old as that one will use 
a quart to a tank of gas. After this put in a 
quart every time you fill up the tank.”’ 

‘*You’re a poor business man, Harvey,’’ said 
Vieky. ‘‘ You ought to work it so’s you’d have 
all the work you ean. If everybody took as 
good care of their cars as you preach, the gar- 
age men would all starve to death.’’ 

“You old sealawag!’’ exclaimed Harvey, 
grinning. ‘‘If everybody paid attention to the 
way you talk, you’d be classified as a hard- 
boiled egg. Lend me fifty dollars, Vicky.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t got but forty on me,’’ Vieky dug 
up a worn wallet, ‘‘but if you’ll wait a few 
minutes, I’ll run home and git 
the rest.”’ 

“‘T was just joking,’’ Har- 
vey laughed. ‘‘Don’t pay any 
attention to what he says, Bid. 
But if you ever want a favor, 
just whistle, and Vicky Shad 
will come a-running, Wish 
you’d stay in the shop till I 
get back.”’ 

**T’ll stay till you git gone, 
anyway,’’ asserted Vicky, re- 
seating himself. ‘‘ But if there 
is anything here worth carry- 
ing away, neither it nor me 
will be here when you git 
back,’’ 

“You old sealawag!’’ said 
Harvey, grinning. 


a IDN’T know anybody 
lived on the old Graham 
place,’’ remarked Bid. ‘‘Some- 





body moved in lately ?”’ 

‘*A Chicago man moved in 
two or three weeks ago,’’ Har- 
vey informed, him. ‘‘An old- 
ish fellow, out for a rest, I 
think. Name’s Rosener. They 
called me over last week to 
start their ear.’’ 

““They?’’ said Vicky, point- 
edly. 

Harvey colored and gave 
Vieky a look. ‘‘His daughter 
stays with.him,’’ he said. ‘‘Be 
back as soon’s T ean.’’ He 
eranked the Road Lizard and 
drove off. 

Vicky stood staring after 
him for a time. 

‘*Bid,’’ he said, ‘‘there goes 
one of the all-firedest best 
kids in this country, but he’s 
got one big fault.”’ 

‘*Has he?’’ asked Bid. 

‘‘Same fault his father had 
before him. He tries to bite off 
more’n he can chaw. I ean see 
it comin’ out in him now, and 
if he don’t git hold of himself 
he’ll ride the same road,’’ 

Bid caressed his bunion carefully with a huge 
hand, his forehead deeply corrugated in 
thought. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, after a time, ‘‘that’s a bad 
sign. But it’s mighty hard to knock out of a 
person something that’s bred into him; at least 
that’s the way I figure it.’’ 

‘‘No serub stuff in Harvey,’’ defended 
Vieky. ‘‘There’s worse failin’s than tryin’ to 
do too much—doin’ nothin’, Por example.”’ 

‘Don’t know so much about that,’’ Bid said 
slowly, gravely. ‘‘Don’t know so much about 
that. Seems to me like it’s a pretty bad fault. 
And somehow I’ve hated to see him and Altha 
gettin’ so thick.’’ 

‘‘That your brother’s girl?’’ 

Bid nodded, ‘‘She stays with us most of the 
time. Fine a girl as ever washed a erock. Tell 
you, Vicky,’ the big fellow grew as nearly en- 
thusiastie as it was possible for him, ‘‘there’s 
a girl a man c'd be proud of! Good worker. 
savin’, sensible and purty as a new dollar.’’ 








‘‘Is she?’’ Vicky’s remark was more of an 
assent than a question. 

‘*She is,’’ said Bid. ‘‘And as I was sayin’, 
1’ve kinda hated to see them get so thick. Espe- 
cially since you told me about this business of 
Harvey assumin’ his dad’s debts. Why, it’ll 
keep his nose to the grindstone as long as he 
lives to pay out!’’ Bid’s voice was eomplain- 
ingly serious. 

‘‘Don’t be too sure of that!’’ retorted Vicky. 
‘You don’t know that boy like I do. I tell you 
he’s line-bred, and there’s no serub stock in 
him. And revardin’ that debt business, it 
makes me think more of him for his stand. He’s 
all there, Bid.’’ 

‘‘Can’t see it that way,’’ argued Bid stub- 
bornly. ‘‘Looks more to me like he wasn’t all 
there—looks to me like he’s got bats in his 
belfry !’’ 

‘* All in the way you look at it,’’ said Vicky. 
‘*Seems to me like, if you feel that way about 
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Harvey stood gaping at the letter. 


it, it’d be a good idea for you to give him your 
viewpoint, Might influence him a little.’’ 

‘*T aim to,’’ Bid spoke decisively. ‘‘Or,’’ he 
amended, ‘‘T’ll tell Altha about it. She’ll put 
him right in a dang short time.’’ 

‘*Better tell her not to draw too close a rein 
on him,’’ cautioned Vicky. ‘‘I know that boy. 
He ean be led first rate, but he don’t drive 
worth a cuss.”’ 

‘*She can handle him,”’ said Bid. ‘‘Got lots 
of confidence in that girl, Vieky. Guess I’d 
better be gettin’ back.”’ 


N THE meantime, three miles down the high- 

way, Harvey was just turning off into the 
makeshift road that led to the Graham place. 
This road wiggled for two miles thru fields and 
woods before terminating at the house, a> gi- 
gantie structure situated in the very heart of 
a wood on a small creek. The house was old 
but sturdy; lonesome as a graveyard, but cool 
and quiet. 








A carriage shed had been turned into a gar- 
age, and there Harvey found a brown-haired 
girl fussing over the engine of a mud-splattered 
flivver. There was a pronounced look of an- 
noyance on her face, yet even that could not 
wholly conceal the attractiveness. A slender 
sort of person she was, yet with a curious im- 
pression of strength beneath the slenderness. 
Not merely physical strength—it was more 
than that. 

**Hello,’’ said Harvey, grinning his widest. 
“The old girl sick again?”’ 

At the sound of his voice she looked up quick- 
ly; a smile instantly chased away the frown. 

“Tt just won’t go,’’ she said, laughing a 
little with vexation. ‘‘I’ve been cajoling it for 
more than an hour.’’ 

Harvey took the crank and turned the engine 
over to ‘‘feel’’ it. The pistons dragged a 
little, and a main groaned. 

‘*Plenty of oil and water?’’ he asked. 
‘*Plenty,’’ she assured him. 
= Harvey lifted the hood. To 
his praetieed eye, it was plain 
that the engine had been over- 
heated. 

‘Get hung up in a mudhole 
sometime ?’’ he asked, his eves 
fixed on the mud-splashed 
body. A bluish sort of mud it 
was, and Harvey knew that it 
could have come only from an 
old, abandoned steamer land- 
ine down on the river; he was 
wondering, too, what she could 
have been doing down there. 

‘*No,’’ she said, raising her 
eyebrows. ‘* Why?’ 

‘*Engine’s been pretty hot,’’ 
he replied. 





H® TRIED the starter, but 

beyond a weak spit or 
two got no response, He de- 
cided that the trouble was in 
the ignition, and opened the 
coil box to investigate. A fold- 
ed sheet of paper tumbled out 
when he raised the lid, appar- 
ently a letter, and to avoid 
soiling it with his feet, he 
slipped it in his pocket. He’ 
lifted out the coils and found 
them pitted and stuek. He 
filed the points, replaced them 
and tried the starter again. 
The engine responded instant- 
lv but knoeked vigorously. He 
shut off. 

“Coils were stuek.”’ he said. 
‘*Motor’s been pretty hot, but 
T guess it’s safe to drive if vou 
don’t go too far. Better rnn 
it over first ehanece you get 
and let me take up the bear- 
ings.’ 

‘*T was just going to town,’ 
she said, ‘‘after some thines. 
You think it’s safe?’’ 

‘‘Little noisy,’’ he replied; 
“but [| don’t think she’ll fly 
to pieces yet a while. A flivver 
is a pretty tough animal.”’ 
‘hey’re a stubborn animal sometimes,’’ she 
said with warmth. ‘‘Now, that new engine of 
yours won't be so stubborn, will it?’’ 

‘‘T hope not,’’ laughed Harvey. ‘‘Has your 
father had time yet to go over those plans ?”’ 

‘*T think so,’’ she replied. ‘‘Oh, yes, and he 
said for me to tell you if I saw you, for you to 
stop in when you have time, and he’d tell you 
What he thought about it.’’ 

‘‘How do you like it out here?’’ asked Har- 
vey, ‘‘after being used to the eity?’’ 

‘*Little lonesome,’’ she admitted, 

“*T'Hl bet it is,’’ said Harvey, readily. ‘‘ Just 
wondered if you would like to run around a 
little some evening ?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ she hesitated, ‘‘I might. 


> 


ccm 


But,’’ a 


mischievous look erossed her face, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I should.” 

‘‘Why not?’’ asked Harvey, puzzled a little. 

‘The other girl, the one I saw you with last 
Sunday, might not like it.’’ 

Harvey reddened. 


(Coneluded on page 30) 
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MAKING PLANS FOR BETTER PASTURES 


Legume and Grass Seed Combinations That Promise Good Results 


HE new seeding for pasture or pasture 
T and hay is as deserving of thought and 

planning as the corn crop. In many cases 
better pastures, thru the use of better seed mix- 
tures, offer a greater chance of improving the 
farm income than a change in the variety of 
oats or corn raised. Because a mixture of tim- 
othy and red clover has been the standard seed- 
ing for pasture or hay for five or fifteen or 
twenty-five years, it is no proof that this is 
the most efficient or economical for the seed- 


ing in 1927. 
~Price and Supply of Seed First Problem 


The first problem in connection with plan- 
ning for future pasture or pasture and hay, 
that farmers must consider, is the price and 
supply of seed of the various legumes and grass- 
es that are available for use. For the fourth 
year in succession, the red clover seed crop in 
the United States has been small. The year 
1926 gave us the smallest since records have 
been kept by the crop reporting service. Im- 
ports have been less than a year ago. This is 
due to two things: The crop in Europe was 
also poor in 1926. The new seed law has dis- 
couraged importation by a certain class of deal- 
ers, This discouragement has given American 
seed a higher price along with a more depend- 
able value. Red clover is quoted as high as 40 
cents per pound wholesale, and there is not 
enough to meet the demand at that price. 

Alsike clover, which has been found to be a 
good partial substitute for red clover, especial- 
ly in pasture and low ground hay mixtufes, is 
worth almost as much per pound as red clover. 
The latest Crop Estimates Division report says 
that ‘‘alsike prices are about $9.50 per hundred 
pounds higher than a year ago. The available 
seed from the 1926 crop in the United States 


and Canada is smaller than a year ago. The 
carry-over was unusually small, due to the 
heavy demand last spring.”’ 

White clover seed, which is little used in pas- 
ture seedings in the corn belt, 1s cheaper than 
last year. Wholesale prices are about the same 
aS for red and alsike clover. In view of the fact 
that white clover has smaller seeds than any of 
the other clovers, there is a good basis for con- 
sidering it in any mixture that is seeded for 
pasture. 

Higher prices for sweet clover than a year 
ago are here. The price is still reasonable, how- 
ever. Good seed should cost not more than 20 
cents a pound, and, in the region where han- 
dled in considerable quantities, 16 to 18 cents. 
The movement of the crop from the hands of 
producers has been rapid, indieating a strong 
demand and much early purchase by users. 


Alfalfa at Half Clover and Alsike Price 


Alfalfa, which is used in very limited quan- 
tities in pasture mixtures, is selling at whote- 
sale for slightly more than one-half the price 
of red clover and alsike, 

Most grass seed crops are larger than a year 
avo, particularly timothy and blue grass. With 
timothy selling at 6 to 10 cents a pound in Towa 
and the surrounding states, the use of it is 
bound to be liberal. The temptation will be to 
use too much in proportion to the legjimes used. 
Blue grass retailing at 25 cents a pound or 
therebaouts, deserves a place in any pasture 
mixture where the field is to be pastured more 
than two years, 

Karmers who have farms with soils rich in 
lime really have no problem of any consequence 
in planning new pasture seeding this year. 
With red clover and alsike so high and searee, 
sweet clover and alfalfa should be most or all 


of the legumes which are used in new pasture 
seedings. 

The sweet soil area lying next to the Mis- 
souri river in western Iowa is so generally sold 
on the use of sweet clover and alfalfa that for 
several years there has been a rapid decline in 
the use of red clover and timothy. It is not at 
all unusual for a dealer handling several hun- 
dred bushels of sweet clover and alfalfa seed 
to sell only five or ten bushels of red clover 
and as much timothy. One year of pasture in 
the rotation is the constantly growing practice. 


Sweet Clover Increases in Northwest 


The rapid inerease in the use of sweet clover 
in the Wisconsin drift soil area—the level black 
land that is the prevailing soil type of the 
northwest one-fourth of Iowa—is one of the 
outstanding changes that is taking place in 
Iowa farming at the present time. With this 
change comes a decrease in permanent pastures, 
better rotations and better livestock rations. 
To those whose farms are in this region and 
are not acid, any suggestion as to change In 
new seeding plans would be summed up in 
‘‘more sweet clover and alfalfa, and don’t for- 
get to inoculate your seed.”’ 

But what about southern Iowa and most of 
the state east of Des Moines? These people have 
a real problem. Most of the farms have sur- 
face soil that is more or less acid. Liming for 
alfalfa and sweet clover is generally necessary 
for success, Most of the land that is to be seed- 
ed in 1927 for pasture or hay is still unlimed. 
Using a field for pasture from two to five 
years is still largely practiced. This practice, 
while not ideal, appears likely to continue com- 
mon until the wider use of lime makes alfalfa 
and sweet clover less likely to fail to make a 
stand. (Concluded on page 10) 


DICKINSON SCORES FAKE FARM RELIEF BILL 


Haugen’s Report on Export Bill Makes Strong Case for Farm Measure 


committee on agriculture of the house 

of representatives, on the Haugen 
‘*Surplus Control Act,’’ made publie early this 
week, and submitted to the house of representa- 
tives, is termed by those who have given this 
subject the most thoro study since the first 
proposal made here for surplus control, back 
in the days of the Harding-Wallace agricul- 
tural conference, the ablest presentation of the 
faets in the shortest number of words that has 
ever been presented to congress or the public. 


 * gpeomerh hin D. C.—The report of the 


Features of the Week’s News 


The presentation of this report by Congress- 
man Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa, and the at- 
tack which developed during the week on the 
Crisp bill were the features of the week’s news. 

The attack on the Crisp bil! took the form of 
a speech in the house by Representative Dickin- 
son, of Towa, and a calm and cold analysis of 
its provisions before the senate committee on 
agriculture, by Chester A. Davis, of the staff 
of the Committee of Twenty-two. Friends of 
the Crisp bill called the speech of Dickinson 
the ‘‘murder of the Crisp bill’’; opponents did 
not comment adversely on this characterization. 
They said the bill ought to have been mur- 
dered just before. it was written: 

Judge Crisp, the author of the bill, is an able 
lawyer, an experienced legislator and a well- 
liked member of the house, and he is expected 
to make a vigorous reply to Congressman Dick- 
inson and perhaps to Mr. Davis. It is doubtful 
if he can answer their statements, much more 
doubtful if his defense of his own bill will ever 
be taken at as good value as the criticism which 
has already been made, 


Space will not permit more than a hasty re-. 
-view of one or two of the most forceful poimts 


of the Dickinson speech, delivered on Monday. 
One point was the criticism of the Crisp bill 
because it was definitely a ‘‘ price fixing bill.’’ 
Altho this, he said, had been the chief point of 
official objection to proposed farm bills in the 
past, it was not raised by anyone who previ- 
ously cited it, as against the Crisp bill. Yet the 
Crisp bill was not only price fixing, but on a 
basis not approved by the farmers. This is 
found in the words, ‘‘the cost of production to 
the efficient producer.’’ That is the price the 
farm board set up in the Crisp bill would es- 
tablish. Who is the ‘‘efficient’’ producer? How 
can this be established? Who will know? 

A second point even more forcefully made is 
in the comparison of the ‘‘ period of operation’”’ 
which the Haugen bill provides and the ‘‘emer- 
gency’’ which is the term used in the Crisp bill. 
In each bill certain conditions must be found 
to exist before the farm board starts to fune- 
tion, 


Dickinson Analyzes the Crisp Bill 


This is the condition set up in the Crisp bill, 
aceording to Representative Dickmson: That 
there should be an affirmative answer to the 
question, ‘‘Does a surplus above the. world re- 
quirements for such commodity exist or threat- 
en to exist?’’ Not a domestie surplus, but a 
world surplus. Then he proceeded to analyze 
what this means, and showed that such a condi- 
tion never would exist. So long as a single 
black in tropical Africa is uncovered by a cot- 
ton shirt there can be no world surplus of cot- 
ton; so long as a starving Chinaman in the val- 
ley of the Yellow river needs a handful of rice 
or of flour to save his life, ean there be declared 
a world surplus of rice or wheat? 

The Crisp bill says a world surplus, the Hau- 
gen bill a surplus above domestic requirements, 


The kind of an agency to be used to carry out 
the purposes of the bill was the third important 
point raised. The Haugen bill provides for es- 
tablished co-operative marketing agencies to 
handle the surplus under the direction of the 
board ; the Crisp bill for setting up a temporary 
government corporation. ‘‘Did you ever see a 
corporation set up without money or responsi- 
bility that would function efficiently?’’ Rep- 
resentative Dickinson asked. 

Mr, Davis made a far greater list of differ- 
ences, and pointed out many more defeets in 
the bill in his statement to the senate eommit- 
tee. His statement supported the Dickinson ad- 
dress in every particular. 


Crisp Bill Provides Direct Subsidy 


The report by Congressman Haugén gave al- 
most as complete an analysis of the bills as did 
either Mr. Davis or Congressman Dickinson, 
but in briefer and more concise form. It was 
shown in the Haugen report that the Crisp bill 
was uncertain in the commodities with which 
it deals, that it provided for only government 
finaneing—a direct subsidy for which farmers 
had never asked and did not want; that the 
Crisp bill puts the government in business ‘‘up 
to its eyes,’’ a provision objected to in every 
way in every previous bill getting anything like 
administration suppert ; that the Crisp bill in- 
troduces a price fixing element, and one not 
approved by those most.~interested; that the 
Crisp bill has no safeguard as to domestic mar- 
kets, but boldly declares that ‘‘world prices 
should rule the American market,’’ and that 
the Crisp bill has no provision for farmer nom- 
inations for the membership of the farm board. 

The Haugen report contains a vast amount of 
information boiled down into a very brief space. 
There are twenty-seven (Concluded on page 12) 
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THE JUSTICE OF A STATE 
INCOME TAX 


OWA farmers receiving less than one-third 

of the income of the state, are paying two- 
thirds of the general property tax, as levied by 
the state government. Most Iowa farmers have 
a net income of less than $2,000 a year. As a 
result, they pay less than 20 per cent of the 
federal income tax collected from Iowa. The 
same would be true of a state income tax. In 
brief, the farmers of Towa would save at least 
$5,000,000 annually, if a state income tax were 
substituted for the ten-mill levy by the state 
on property. 

A state income tax will increase the taxes of 
people with large incomes. Some of them feel 
that this is not fair. They want the big burden 
of state taxation to continue to rest on farm 
land. This is perfectly human, and we ean’t 
blame them for trying to defeat a state in- 
come tax. Thinking farmers are equally cer- 
tain that it is not fair for men with large in- 
comes and but little property to pay so little 
toward supporting the state, 

Economists are generally agreed that the in- 
come tax properly administered is the fairest 
type of tax. Moreover, they believe that in- 
come taxes are less likely to be passed on to the 
consumer than any other type of tax. An in- 
come tax ‘‘stays put.’’ 

Economists also believe that an ineome tax 
is fair to industry. Many corporations have 
little or no net income. As a result of an in- 
come tax, their property taxes would be re- 
dueed, and they would have no ineome tax. 

Taxation according to income is fundament- 
ally sound. Farmers and small business men 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
such a tax. The larger business men whose 
taxes will be increased by an income tax may 
dislike to pay more money to support the gov- 
ernment of Iowa, but they can not deny the 
fundamental fairness of the principle, ‘‘taxa- 
tion in proportion to the ability to pay.”’ 





MORE MASTER FARMERS WANTED 
JOWA has plenty of Master Farmers. In pick- 

ing fourteen this year we only made a start 
in locating the farm leaders of the state. The 
men selected this year were quick to recognize 
that fact and to insist that there were a ‘good 
many other men as worthy or more worthy of 


the honor. These other men are the ones we 
want to find, 

Wallaces’ Farmer is therefore announcing a 
new Master Farmer contest for 1927. Nomina- 
tions can be made by individuals or by farm 
organizations. The score card, as before, will 
be based on the motto of Wallaces’ Farmer: 
‘*Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 
ing.’’ 

We ask our Iowa readers to help us seek out 
the men who are making the biggest success in 
the various agricultural communities of the 
state in their chosen life work and who are ren- 
dering real service to the communities in which 
they live. The farm citizenship of Iowa ranks 
high. There are unquestionably many farm 
folks who deserve recognition. We expect the 
co-operation of our readers in making the 1927 
contest an even greater success than that of 
1926. 

The articles on the Master Farmer contest in 
our issues of January 14‘and January 21 have 
given a pretty clear idea of the field the con- 
test covered and likewise of its value to our ag- 
rieulture. Our readers know, more definitely 
than last year, the kind of farmers we are look- 
ing for. Write for nomination blanks and send 
in your nominations. 





SAFETY FOR DEPOSITORS 

PRACTICALLY every one is willing to ap- 

prove in. the main the suggestions of Gov- 
ernor Hammill on the strenethening of the state 
banking laws. If these changes had been put 
thru ten years ago, it is probable that at least 
some of our difficulties in the past few years 
would have been avoided. At this time, are 
these changes enoneh ? 

The mood of farm depositors thruout Towa 
indicates pretty clearly that something more 
drastie will be required, One of our subserib- 
ers in a recent letter savs: ‘‘T am thru with 
banking until they get so I can see they are 
safe, and T think the Jowa bankers will find out 
that there are lots more like me before they are 
thru.’’ Another says: ‘‘The farmers will have 
to hide their money in an old shoe or bury it 
in a snow drift part of the time. They very 
near got the last dollar my boy had at ———, 
Towa.”’ 

This attitnde, whether it be entirely reason- 
able or not, exists, and is a product of the bank- 
ing history of the last few years. It is this 
attitude that has made possible the big in- 
crease in postal savings deposits from Towa and 
deposits across the border, especially in Ne- 
braska, from Towa people. To restore confi- 
dence in Towa banks, so that Towa money will 
be put in Iowa banks instead of being sent 
away or hid at home, is a part of the task put 
up to Iowa’s legislators and bankers. 

Governor Hammill’s suggestion that. district 
clearing houses be established in the state by 
the bankers themselves, and that these associa- 
tions keep a close supervision over the practices 
and the status of the member banks, is an ex- 
cellent one, provided it. is carried out. We are 
inclined to think that bankers who have been 
hesitating over this proposition for some time 
past will do well to act on it at onee and favor- 
ably. The creation of such associations in the 
next month would do a great deal to restore 
publie confidence in Towa banking and to jus- 
tify that confidence. 

The fact that comes out clearly from the pres- 
ent situation is that the general. demand for 
safety of deposits in lowa will have to be sat- 
isfied in some way. This satisfaction mav result 
from the voluntary actions of the benkers them- 
selves along the lines suggested by Governor 
Hammill. In the absence of effective action 
along these lines, there is going to be a tremen- 
dous pressure for a state controlled guaranty 
system of some sort. Just what the details of 
such a system should be is a legislative puzzle 


of considerable complexity. Our sympathies 
are extended to the gentlemen on the hill wha 
are attempting to find the answer. 





DYNAMITE IN THE HOG SITUATION 


OGS can not continue to sell indefinitely 

above the price of corn. We realize. of 
course, that the government says there will be 
very few more pigs farrowed next spring in the 
corn belt than there were last spring. Also we 
know that if this is true, hog prices will con- 
tinue high next fall and winter. In spite of 
this, we are very uneasy about the future hog 
situation. It is loaded with dynamite and the 
only question is as to the length of the fuse 
and how long it will be before the explosion 
takes place. 

Men ‘who are in close touch with the situa- 
tion tell us that more sows than usual were 
bred during late December and January. Low 
prices for corn can’t continue for two years 
without eventually bringing on low prices for 
hogs. 

Hog prices are almost certain to be very 
strong next summer, with the possible exception 
of a temporary weakness during’May and June. 
Probably there will be a severe break in Octo- 
ber or November of 1927. If the government is 
right, however, hog prices-even after the break 
in the fall of 1927, will still be relatively high- 
er than corn. Perhaps the really serious explo- 
sion will be delayed until late 1928, 

Again we 'want to urge our readers against 
expanding their hog breeding operations at this 
time. Hog prices may continue to he very 
strong for another six months, a year or even 
eighteen months. It is inevitable that hog prices 
will sooner or later go below the price of corn 
for a period of a year or two. Keep your eves 
and ears open. 





BUY YOUR CLOVER AND ALFALFA AT 
ONCE 


HE normai supply of red elover seed in the 

United States is about  100,000.000 
pounds. .This year only about half of this 
amount is available. As a result, red clover 
seed is now selling about as high as Grimm 
alfalfa, or around 40 cents a pound. Men who 
absolutely must have red elover should buy it 
at onee. If they delay, they may not be able 
to get it at any price. 

Those who want alfalfa, sweet clover or al- 
sike should also order at once. There is danger 
that those farmers who want red clover will 
wait until the last minute, hoping for a drop 
in price, and then finding that there is none, 
will suddenly turn to alfalfa or sweet clover. 
This may be a very good thing to do, but if 
they delay it till spring, it may be impossible 
to get the seed moved out fast enough from the 
terminal markets. We feel that we are doing 
our readers a favor in urging them to buy their 
necessary grass seed in the near future. 





SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


HE senate committee on agriculture last 

week followed the example of the house com- 
mittee and recommend the MeNary bill for 
passage. The MeNary bill in the senate is prac- 
tically the counterpart of the Haugen bill in 
the house. This action puts the decision on 
farm legislation squarely up to the main bodies 
of congress, and, in fact, up to the administra- 
tion, If the administration forces want to pre- 
vent action by refusing to give an opportunity 
for a vote, they have the power. Will they dare 
to use it? More probably the old method of 
trying to kill off the export bil! with a fake 
farm measure—this time the Curtis-Crisp bill 
—will be tried first, 
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FIRE DANGER IN THE COMMUNITY 
HALL 


HE moving pieture on the screen in the 

little hall suddenly flickers out. There is 
a flash of fire from the box where the project- 
ing machine is being operated. Smoke rolls out. 
Somebody cries, ‘‘Fire!’’ ‘The only door is by 
the machine; the windows are barred. The 
next day the newspapers over the country carry 
the story of scores or hundreds killed or in- 
jured. 

This is a record that is being written too fre- 
quently, The thing important to farm people is 
that these disasters occur more often in small 
towns and in improvised theaters in the coun- 
try than they do in the better designed theaters 
in larger towns. A good many store buildings 
have been converted into moving picture the- 
aters. Community halls out in the country, 
without being especially designed for putting 
on such entertainments, often add a few reels 
to the usual program. The moving picture ,is 
a highly desirable aid in providing a well bal- 
anced program for farm audiences. It ought to 
be continually used; but there should be more 
care in providing against possible disaster. 

In a large number of the community halls in 
which moying pictures are shown at times, there 
is only one entrance or exit and that on the side 
farthest from the stage. This is often close to 
the stand of the moving picture projector, and 
would be eut off at once in case of fire. Some- 
times the building is used for basketball and 
the windows are heavily screened. Quite often, 
too, these buildings are a little small for the 
crowd that turns ouf on big nights, and the 
people are packed in tightly enough so that 
even under the best conditions it would take a 
ood while to empty the hall. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to get some 
more exits and to make sure that they won’t be 
locked at the wrong time. It sometimes seems 
that it is a mistake to put a lock on a door 
which is to be used as an emergency exit from 
a public building. A bar on the inside is much 
safer and will always open when there is need. 

Some good fire extinguishers, of course, are 
always desirable; but the main thing is to ar- 
range the building so that it can be emptied in 
a short time and so there will be no chance of 
the exists being blocked for any reason. The 
deaths in fires of this sort usually come, not 
from the fire itself, but from suffoeation and 
injuries received in the mad rush to get outside. 

We suggest that this is a matter that ought 
to be considered at once by the officers of any 
farm organization that ever puts on a moving 
picture show, The necessary changes can be 
made very easily. It would not be out of the 
way either for the same folks to make some 
inquiries into the arrangement of the moving 
picture theaters in the small towns near them. 





CHOLERA VERSUS OTHER DISEASES 


IIE hog men who have contended that other 

diseases cause more hoe losses than cholera 
seem to be right, At any rate, Mr. Carl, the 
United States government statistician for Iowa, 
has received reports this winter from five thou- 
sand hog men scattered over Towa, as to cholera 
losses and other losses this past year. From 
these reports he estimates that this past year 
about 850,000 hogs in Iowa were killed by chol- 
era. Whereas other diseases killed just a little 
over 1,000,000 hogs. Perhaps half a million 
more hogs were lost by cholera this year than 
is usually the case. It is evident that flu, ne- 
crotic enteritis, worms, ete., cause more damage 
on most farms than cholera. Cholera, like light- 
ning, is spectacular. In certain communities it 
causes tremendous losses, but one year with an 
other it doesn’t cause (thanks to vaccination) 
as much trouble as the other diseases that we 
don’t hear so much about. 


CORN BORER INFORMATION 


LL of our Illinois, Towa and Indiana read- 
ers shonld write to the Illinois station, at 
Urbana, for Cireular 313, on ‘‘ Learning to Live 
With the European Corn Borer.”’ This is hot 
off the press, and has been put out since the 
discovery. of the borer at Kankakee. Following 
are things which the Illinois folks suggest we 
should prepare to do: 

1. Increase our soil fertility as fast as pos- 
sible, so that the corn stalks will grow larger 
and sturdier. 

2. Pick for earlier strains of corn with heav- 
ier stalks. 

3. Grow less corn and more sweet clover, al- 
falfa, soybeans and wheat. 

4, Use as much corn as possible in the silo. 

5. Plow cleanly, so that all crop and weed 
refuse is completely eovered. 

Later on, when the borer becomes established, 
other measures will have to be taken. The above 
points are things which it is worth while for us 
to consider putting into practice at once. 





: ‘““‘THE GADSBY SPECIAL’’ 
“THE GADSBY SPECIAL,’’ our new se- 

rial, starts in this issue. Anyone who liked 
Gregory’s other stories will like this; and that 
takes in a good many of our subscribers. 

How have the serials we have been running 
the last two or three years struck you, anyway ? 
‘The Piano Leg Complex,’’ the last Allen 
story, finished last week. How did you like it? 
We think that Allen turns out some mighty 
good stories; but it is what you think that 
eounts. 

When you get into ‘‘The Gadsby Special,” 
write us about that, too, We hope we are print- 
ing serials that are good enough to lure every 
member of every family of Wallaces’ Farmer 
subscribers into reading every installment. 
Are we? 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Several times in the past five years I have 
suggested’ that the Iowa legislature pass a law 
exempting land in clover or alfalfa from taxa- 
tion. A precedent for so doing is the fact that 
under the Iowa law there is provision for land 
in forest trees and fruit trees being taxed on 
the basis of the value of one dollar an acre. I 
am wondering if it isn’t even more important 
to the future welfare of the state to build up 
soil fertility by encouraging the growth of clo- 
ver and alfalfa. Moreover, we undoubtedly 
have at least a million too many acres of corn. 
Personally, I would like to see the tax on corn 
land inereased by 20 per cent and the tax on 
land in clover and alfalfa redueed to at least 
one-third of what it now is. 





Many farmers in Iowa are thoroly alarmed 
about the European corn borer. An old friend 
of Wallaces’ Farmer was in the office the other 
day with a proposal that congress be asked to 
make an appropriation to eradicate the pest. 
He would have a desert area of fifty miles wide 
on the outer border of infestation and would 
have government funds used to compensate the 
owners of the farms thus made bare of all vege- 
tation. The following year he would advance 
this barren strip further toward the center of 
infestation until the borer was finally driven 
out of the United States. He admits the plan 
might eventually cost several billion dollars. 
He believes that in the long run it would be 
money well invested, Perhaps he is right, but 


I am wondering if the Ohio farmers and others 
living in the strip to be made barren will be 
so enthusiastic about a scheme of this sort. 
Moreover, I doubt if congress will sanction the 


appropriation of such vast sums of money as 
will be necessary. At any rate, the government 
entomologists were against a scheme of this sort 
even seven or eight years ago, when it really 
would have been practical. 





A reader of Wallaces’ Farmer the other day 
told me of some bad results he had had with 
hog cholera vaccination. One lot of pigs had 
been vaccinated at home with serum and virus 
by the local veterinarian. The other lot had 
been vaccinated in St. Paul, Cholera came and 
killed all of the home vaccinated pigs. Our 
friend claims, and we believe he is right, that 
the virus used on these home vaccinated pigs 
was no good. The lesson which he has learned, 
and which we believe is worth while passing on 
to all readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, follows: 
When you vaccinate, give a dose of virus alene 
to your runtiest pig. If he dies, you have proof 
that your virus is ail right. Otherwise, you 
may live in false security and lose sixty head 
of hogs, as this man did. 





At this time of year hundreds of folks who 
renew their subscriptions send in a little note 
of comment. One farmer says: ‘‘I believe thie 
farm papers say too little about the weather 
and I am glad to see that you have some com, 
ment along this line. I wonder why we have 
been having such extremes in our weather re- 
cently.’’ 

Of course, Wallaces’ Farmer keeps in close 
touch with weather all over the corn belt during 
the crop growing season and every week we 
make comment as to how the weather is affect- 
ing the crops. Late last winter a friend, who is 
a university graduate but has been in elose 
touch with farming all the time, gave me in 
writing his long distance forecast of the weath- 
er during the summer and early fall of 1926. 
He predicted the hot July, the September frost 
and the wet fall. When I asked him the basis 
of his predictions he said that he had worked 
with an astronomer at one of the universities at 
one time on the theory that the planetary re- 
lationships to the earth and to the sun had 
something to do with our weather. 

It may this man was lucky and that anyone 
who attempts to work out a method of long- 
distance weather forecasting is wasting his 
time. So many men have worked on this prob- 
lem without finding anything. Nevertheless, I 
have spent all my spare time during the past 
few months trying to work out a system of long- 
distance weather forecasting. If the moon in 
its movement around the earth has sufficient 
gravitational pull so as to cause the movement 
of the water in the ocean, why should it not 
also have some influence on the density of our 
air pressure? When several planets are lined 
up together on tha same side of the sun, is it 
not reasonable to anticipate sun spots or some 
other disturbance in the sun’s atmosphere? 
Probably it is all a wild goose chase, but at any 
rate I have learned a little something of the 
way in which our solar system acts. 

To put down in a chart~month after month 
and year after year the position of the sun 
and the earth and the other planets is good 
fun. Like the weather, the planetary line-ups 
never repeat each other exactly, altho there is 
an extraordinary regularity in all the move- 
ments. Ten thousand years ago shepherds 
on the plains of Asia, feeling that the move- 
ments of the stars controlled human destiny, 
worked out the basis of our modern astronomy. 
In some ways this is tne most glorious of all 
the sciences, but in other ways it is the most 
impractical. I am hoping that some day we 
can demonstrate that there is a close relation- 
ship between astronomy and weather. If so, 
the stars might again have for us the same vital 
interest that they had for the shepherds of an- 


cient Chaldea. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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FIXING UP THE FARMSTEAD 
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The Attractive Farmstead 

Did you ever stop to think what a 
glaring advertisement every farm and 
farmstead is of the man who operates 
it? I have two farms in mind that I 
pass occasionally in my trips to a near- 
by town. One is as neat as the pro- 
verbial new pin. The house and build- 
ings always look well painted, the lawn 
is well mown and the shrubbery prop- 
erly trimmed, the fences and gates are 
tight and close properly, the fence rows 
are clean and are in clover or alfalfa, 
no wagons or machinery can be seen 
seattered around the lots or under the 
trees, or rubbish or broken equipment 
seattered around the lots, the wind- 
break is clean and thrifty looking, and 
so on. The passerby at once images a 
neat, thrifty, careful farmer, whose 
farm operations are carefully planned 
from year to year and day to day, and 
who not only makes money but saves 
it, because he watches his outgo and 
keeps track of the odds and ends, And 
this picture is substantially correct. 
“And less than a mile away is anoth- 
er farm, also operated by the owner, 
which is almost the opposite of the 
first one. The home and the other 
buildings need paint badly, the roofs 
are in bad shape, the chimney shows a 
distinct crack and some bricks have 
fallen from the top, some window panes 
are gone and are stuffed with rags, the 
screen door sags and holes can be seen 
in the screens, the lawn is unkempt, 
and places show where pigs have root- 
ed it up, the yard and garden fences 
are sagging and gaps show in places, 
the windmill creaks loudly and a num- 
ber of vanes are gone from the wheel, 
a mud puddle shows around the stock 
tank, the lightning rods hang at vari- 
ous angles, machinery is scattered all 
around the lots and junk fill the cor- 
ners, the lots are scattered with bro- 
ken boards and sticks, the windbreak 
is ragged and full of fallen trees, the 
fence rows are filled inside and out 
with weeds and sprouts, and, in fact, 
the whole place has the appearance of 
neglect, altho there is plenty of live- 
stock around, the cribs are filled with 
grain, and the farm seems to be pro- 
ductive. 


Losses Eat Up His Income 


At once you vision the owner as a 
poor farmer, and again you will be 
about right. He is a good father and 
a good husband, a hard worker who 
produces good crops and raises consid- 
erable stock, but his losses eat up most 
of his income. Every year he loses 
cattle and horses by crippling on fences 
or rubbish or by foundering or bloat- 
ing from breaking into grain or clover 
fields; his machinery is short lived and 
breaks down at critical times; his crops 
and hay are not harvested at the prop- 
er time and are damaged by the weath- 
er, and in general he would be 
called a careless and inefficient man- 
ager. 

And how about your farm? Does it 
advertise you as a good farmer or a 
poor and inefficient one? Temporary 
conditions, due to sickness or overwork 
heeause help can not be obtained, may 
of course, give an impression which is 
not justified; but where neglect is con- 
tinued month after month a poor opin- 
jon of the owner’s ability is certainly 
justified. So look around your place 
with this idea in mind and see if there 
are not a number of things you need to 
improve. The study and care and labor 
put into planning and cleaning up the 
farm and farmstead will be repaid to 
you at least five-fold. 

Tn the first place, it will pay because 
of the saving in time and labor and 
materials and livestock. The rubbish 
and dead trees from the orchard and 


windbreak will solve your fuel prob- 
lem, the solidly built fences and gates 
will last a long time without repairs 
and renewals, and will save time hunt- 
ing livestock and save stock from be- 
ing crippled or killed. The paint and 
new roofing and repaired chimney will 
more than save their cost in longer 
life and lessened repair bills. The bet- 
ter cared for machinery will give long- 
er life and cheaper service, and the 
better cared for manure will give in- 
creased soil fertility. 

Secondly, this will all be repaid you 
again in the increased value of the 
farm. A well kept set of buildings and 
farm may easily increase the value of 
the farm a thousand dollars or more 
over an unkempt one, if one wishes to 
sell, 

Third, the study and labor will be 
repaid once again in the more efficient 
way in which the farm operations can 


will be reflected in better financial 
credit. 

Fifth, and most important return for 
the study and work of putting the farm 
in neat and first-class shape will be the 
effect on the farmer and his family. 
No one can make the change from a 
slovenly to a neat farm without its 
having a profound effect on his own 
mental and moral nature. He will in- 
crease his self-respect and the thrill 
of putting across a good thing will in- 
cite him to stronger efforts. His daily 
and yearly planning will be sharp- 
ened and his work will be much more 
efficient. He will realize better the 
importance of looking after odds and 
ends, and will better see the need of 
small savings if his income is to be in- 
creased. Naturally, his wife and fam- 
ily will take more pride in a neat and 
well-kept home and the children will 
take more interest in the farm opera- 












































be carried on. The better fences and 
gates will save time from running af- 
ter stock, which can be put to produc- 
tive uses. The clean fence rows will 
mean fewer weeds and fewer insect 
pests, which will work together for less 
tillage labor and greater production. 
The better cared for machinery will 
not only give longer and cheaper serv- 
ice but will save time because always 
ready in first-class condition. The sys- 
tematic handling of the manure will 
permit of hauling and spreading it on 
the regular trips to the fields with the 
minimum of time and labor. 

Fourth, the better care and upkeep 
of the farm will also be returned in the 
better standing the owner has in the 
community. Not only will the neigh- 
bors think more of the farmer who 
keeps his livestock at home and his 
weed seed and insects under control, 
but the better appearance of the farm 





tions and in helping to make it even 
more of a success.—I. W. D. 





A very interesting book for prospec- 
tive home-builders or remodelers is the 
new second edition of “Beautiful 
Homes of Moderate Cost,” published 
by The Building Age and National 
Builder. 

This has floor plans of some seventy: 
three moderate priced homes, with sug: 
gestions as to construction and land- 
secaping. Several of the plans have 
blueprint plans and details and bills of 
materials. In addition there are sug- 
gestions on landscape planting, garden 
furnishing and details, garages, and 
other items in which the home-builder 
is interested. 

The price of this book is $1. Our 
Book Department will be very glad to 
order this for you. Write to Editor 
Book Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Patching Plastered Walls 


A subscriber inquires as to the best 
method of mending plastered walls, 
stating that in moving to a new loca- 
tion they found a very good sand and 
mortar plaster, but that many large 
and small patches had been knocked 
off. Where large holes or patches have 
been knocked off, due to building 
changes, these should be taken care of 
by a regular plasterer, but small patch- 
es and cracks can be patched by any 
careful owner. 

When plaster cracks, very often it 
will be bulged on one or both sides of 
the crack, and often one side will be 
higher than the other. Rough patch- 
ing can be done by wetting the crack 
thoroly and then forcing suitable patch- 
ing materia] into the crack; but for 
good work the raised edges should be 
chipped away clear down to the lath 
until a straight-edge laid across the 
crack will touch the plaster on each 
side, this sometimes requiring that the 
crack be widened to one or two inches. 
A hole or a patch should be handled 
in the same way, and better results 
will usually be obtained if the edges of 
the crack or hole are made smooth and 
with rounded curves rather than sharp 
corners. 

The crack or hole should have the 
under edge cut back farther than the 
surfaee edge, to give the shape of an 
inverted V, so that the new part will 
be keyed or held by the old parts. 
Cracks filled without being cut under 
usually show where the new and old 
parts join. 

There are on the market some very 
good patching plasters made especially 
for patching work, and these should 
be handled exactly according to direc- 
tions. These give good results and are 
probably the most satisfactory for the 
beginner to use. Probably the most 
common material for patching is plas- 
ter of paris, which must be fresh if 
g00d results are to be obtained. Plaster 
of paris which has stood for some time, 
even tho tightly covered, is pretty sure 
to absorb atmospheric moisture and 
thus lose its hard setting qualities. 
Many prefer a mixture of plaster of 
paris with a small amount of slacked 
or hydrated lime, or plaster of paris 
and a small amount of whiting. Only 
a little should be wet at a time and 
mixed in with the fingers, as the plas- 
ter of paris sets very quickly indeed. 


Use Two Coats in Patching 


The cracks or patches should prop- 
erly be filled in two coats, as that is 
the way the original plaster was put 
on. A little sand should be mixed with 
the first coat and then this pressed 
into the crack with’a putty knife or a 
small trowel, so as to be sure it is well 
packed. This should be allowed to dry 
hard. The second coat should then be 
put on, using sand again if it is a sand 
finished plaster, but not if it is hard 
finished. The second coat should be 
pressed into the crack or hole and 
smoothed with considerable pressure, 
as this not only assures the hole being 
well filled, but helps to glaze or pack 
it to correspond to the old finish. Be- 
fore doing this the crack or patch 
should be tested with a straight edge. 


On smooth finished walls, the filling . 


should be brushed over with water be- 
fore it sets, as this helps to smooth 
and fill up the edges of the crack bet- 
ter. With sand finished walls, the 
water should be dabbed or stippled on 
instead of brushed. As a general rule, 
it is better not to sandpaper a new 
crack or patch, as this will remove the 
glaze. When thoroly dry, the crack or 
patch should be given a coat of orange 
shellac and later a coat or two of thick 
paint, and then will be ready to paint 
with the rest of the wall. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 














The Road to Farm Relief 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The way to relief for agriculture 

thru congress seems blocked. There is 
another route that seems to me shorter, 
safer and more reliable. It is thru 
nation-wide commodity pooling of all 
farm products. 
_ The crux of the farm problem is the 
relatively low return upon capital in- 
vested and labor bestowed in agricul- 
ture. The reason this is so is that oth- 
er classes of labor and other indus- 
tries are organized to such an extent 
that they can very largely dictate the 
prices of their labor and products; that 
is, the sellers exercise the dominant 
influence in the exchanges, and compe- 
tition is largely removed. Farmers are 
the one class that has little or no voice 
in the determination of the prices of 
their products, and among whom there 
is still aggressive competition. Recog- 
nition of this situation is prerequisite 
to a correction of the injustice. 

There is no probability that those 
who are profiting by the developments 
of the past half-century will voluntar- 
ily yield their advantage, either thru 
a reduction of wages or thru legisla- 
tion that will increase prices of farm 
products. And the group suffering from 
the situation is in the minority. This 
seems to me to forever preclude the 
possibility of economic justice thru 
legislation, tho the vote in the senate 
was close. The farmer influence in 
government is in the minority, and is 
certain to fade further. No matter how 
unanswerable the argument of farmers 
in their appeal for justice, they will 
not get it thru legislation as long as 
selfishness dominates men. Napoleon 
observed that the Lord was on the side 
of the heavy artillery. 

The one advantage of the farmers is 
that they produce necessities. This 
makes the correction of the injustice 
from which they suffer a simple mat- 
ter. It is just the matter of standing 
together in the exchange of their prod- 
ucts for those of other groups on a ba: 
sis of comparable labor returns. In 
detail, it means abandonment of indi- 
vidual selling and adoption of group 
marketing at prices based upon a labor 
charge equal to the wages paid in other 
industries. The thoughtless retort 
made to this proposal springs from the 
narrow notion that were potato grow- 
ers to price their product upon this 
basis, that people would eat rice or 
macaroni. But the plan involves the 
pricing of rice and wheat upon the same 
labor charge, so there would be no 
competition between various substi- 
tutes, except as seasonal conditions had 
favored one or the other. 

To the objection that this is a long 
and difficult road to relief, I reply that 
it is the shortest, safest and easiest 
one yet proposed, Ther is no quick 
relief for the ill. And while I do not 
join in the fanatical demand for less 
legislation, I deplore the tendency to 
fly to law for the correction of every 
ill. In changing human practices, the 
revision of ideas is more potent than 
the revision of laws. It is not obtuse 
legislators but obtuse farmers that 
stand in the way of agricultural relief. 
Unfortunately, they are befuddled by 
economist in influential positions. 

Farmers huve begun the correction 
of the conditions from which they suf- 
fer. The wheat, wool, tobacco and cit- 
rus fruit pools are steps in the right 
direction. That they have not relieved 
the situation is no more an evidence of 
their futility than is the inefficiency of 
a five-year-old child evidence of its 
worthlessness. 

Keep in mind that there is just one 
thing that will permanently correct the 
situation; that is the maintenance of 
an equabie exchange of labor. The 


. 





monetary value placed upon labor has 
nothing whatever to do with the prob- 
lem. What the farmer wants and has 
a right to is an hour’s labor in mine, 
factory, commerce, transportation, etc., 
in exchange for an hour of his labor 
in the production of food and clothing 
fibers, Farmers, and farmers only, thru 
group action can secure this. Let us 
concentrate our efferts in the organ- 
ization of commodity pools with the 
understanding that there is finally to 
be a pool of pools and price naming by 
the sellers on a basis of justice in ex- 
change. 

Doubtless government will ultimate- 
ly have to intervene to prevent a con- 
stantly ascending price level, but the 
public is not yet ready for that, and we 
can approximate justice without it. 

H. P. MILLER. 

Ohio. 





Kill the Corn Borer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing this in regard to the 
borer. I notice our government has 
set out to spend $10,000,000 on the Eu- 
ropean corn borer. I have a picture 
in my mind of an army of men going 
around tearing up corn stalks, picking 
out the worms, putting them on a 


. 


for two or three weeks. The torches 
would have to be strong enough to clip 
a miller’s wings while flying thru to- 
ward the reflector; also so the wind 
would not blow them out. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Plymouth County, Iowa. 





Remarks: The subscriber from 
Plymouth county is evidently having 
some fun with us. Good enough, but 
you can’t laugh the corn borer to death. 
—Editor. 


Law and the Chicken Thief 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to thank you for the good you 
are doing in giving a reward for the 
capture of chicken thieves. However, 
it is only scratching the surface, and 
not digging up the evil by the roots, 
considering the laws, judges, parole 
boards, etc., that we are cursed with 
at present. Punishment to fit the crime 
would soon uproot the evil. Iowa pre- 
sents the pitiful spectacle of a state 
of farmers calling for national help, 
when we can’t even demand fair pro- 
tection of our property and our wives’ 
property from our legislature and our 
courts at home. 

Our law makers have mostly the city 








- A NEW KIND OF BEE-HIVE 





nerves. 
interior of a lion. 


the most freakish of the lot. 








The bees that patronize the bee-hive shown above must have steady 
It must take a rather adventurous bee to enjoy a home in the 
The photograph above was sent to us from Dresden, 
Germany, and is on the property of a school teacher who has in his spare 
moments built a variety’of odd bee-hives. 
looks like a small replica of a county courthouse; but the lion is perhaps 





One of them is a structure that 








block and swatting them with a ham- 
mer. They also ought to swat the 
tourist unless he drives all the millers 
out of his auto before starting in the 
morning. Here in lowa we have what 
we call the American borer, and I 
think they destroyed from three to five 
bushels of corn on every acre of corn 
I had last year. They were about 
twice as bad as they were in 1925. 
Now [I have another picture some- 
thing like this. Place good strong 
torches at each end of corn field with 
good reflectors properly adjusted so 
as to cover the field with light. Those 
lights should be placed about four feet 
above the corn so as to darken the 
field. They would cast the rays of 
light something like an auto. Now, a 
miller getting in this light could not 
see to get out and would fly toward 
and into the torch, thereby clipping 
his wings. If they are like other mil- 
lers they will circle around these 
torches till they get what is coming 
to them. Now, the miller lays her 
eggs at about the time the corn is 
silking and nearly always lays in the 
silk of the ear and continues to lay 


and town point of view. Protect the 
town property, drive the sneaks out to 
prey upon the farmer’s wife. Breaking 
into a store calls for a ten-year sen- 
tence. Rob a bank and every citizen 
is supposed to help shoot the robber. 
Get a merchant with a forged check; 
that calls for fifteen years. Hold a man 
up; another stiff sentence. Leave the 
town alone, crooks. Go out and steal 
chickens from the farmer’s wife. A 
more low-down, sneaking crime than 
any of the above, but the chances are 
less, and, if caught, half the cases are 
paroled from the bench; the rest soon 
after. Open encouragement to thieves 
to leave the town for the country. 

The maximum sentence by law is 
two years. The law should fix the 
minimum at five years at least, never 
subject to parole. Better fire the pa- 
role board anyway. 

I would like to see this matter come 
up before the present session at Des 
Moines. And those of our present law- 
makers who love a chicken thief should 
let the public know about it. 

= LOUIS WALL. 
Linn County, Iowa. 


Hard Work Not Enough 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I do not agree with Mrs. Fitch nor 
Southern Iowa Farmer as to the farm- 
er “staying at home and stacking his 
straw,” to quote Mrs. Fitch. 

Owning your own home is not muck 


glory when the dollar you earned there 
won’t purchase more than about 65 
cents’ worth, and other industries, de- 
pending on how well they are protect- 
ed by tariff, can purchase as high as 
$1 worth or more. No amount of dili- 
gence at home will correct it; but get- 
ting together will help. Industries 
give us the laugh right there, because 
they say we can’t get together on any- 
thing, and I believe they are not far 
wrong. We do stay at home and form 
single-tracked opinions, and we have 
the results you see. Industries sing us 
the same song that these two and oth- 
ers sing. 

Some folks try to make us believe 
it was the sweat of their brows that 
won their success, It was not altogeth- 
er that. It was clear thinking under 
a cool brow which brought out the real 
efficiency for them, and it will for us. 
Without the men other folks put for 
their own benefit in various depart- 
ments in the government, they would 
be doing just what we are. 

We have neglected the greatest asset 
we have—the vote, and the results are 
that we have some horrible examples 
of farm inefficiency in Washington to- 
day, senators who think it a crime and 
disgrace to defend us, a secretary who 
shuts his eyes when he reads the word 
agriculture and fairly shudders. Ev- 
erywhere we look we can see the work 
we have done so carelessly. 

The trouble with us is that we have 
not vision enough to see we are deal- 
ing with a general problem and not an 
individual one. No amount of dili- 
gence at home will help your neighbor. 
So, from now on, study politics? Don’t 
wait till it is installed as a course in 
college, because you can learn it first 
hand, and at the rate we go your sons 
and daughters won’t receive any bene- 
fit of the cut-and-dried stuff they 
would learn in college, because you 
won’t have the price to send them, 

MRS. THORWALD JENSEN. 

Audubon County, Iowa. 





More About “Naked Necks” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have received a number of in- 
quiries reeently about the so-called 
“turkens,” advertised quite extensive- 
ly as being a cross between turkeys 


and chickens. I note in Wa!laces’ 
Farmer that you are also called upon 
to confirm the wonderful earning pow- 
er of this socalled new creation in 
poultrydom. I wish to commend you 
on the stand you have taken in trying 
to give the facts. 

In a poultry book published by C. 
Misset, in Holland, in 1900, and giving 
descriptions of the leading breeds in 
Continental Europe at that time, we 
find the following: 

“Kaalhalzen (meaning naked necks). 
On account of featherless necks, a breed 
that is easy to recognize, originated in 
Hungary; a breed of good size, but not 
a fancy looking fowl; plumage of dif- 
ferent colors; lays 130 to 180 eggs per 
year. (This does not indicate an in- 
ferior breed of chickens, as this was 
over twenty-five years ago, and we did 
not have as many 300-egg advertisers 
as we have now.) A good meat pro- 
ducer, good rustlers, not inclined to 
get broody, and very hardy.” 

Cc. T. VAN LINT. 

Marion County, Iowa. 
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Keep the Engine Warm 

Many owners do not seem to realize 
the importance of keeping the car en- 
gine as warm as possible during cold 
weather. This is not only a question 
of easy handling of the car, but of bat- 
tery life, fuel economy, carbon preven- 
tion, oil economy, and the very life of 
the engine itself. 

We all know how much more easily 
a warm engine is started, and while 
the radiator or hood cover may not 
make any difference the first start in 
the morning, it will for every other 
time during the day. This is not so 
important on long trips, as there is 1lit- 
tle difficulty here in keeping the bat- 
tery charged, but it is very important 
where the car is started and stopped 
frequently, as it is difficult at the best 
to keep the battery up to charge, and 
every cold start pulls it down that 
much more. 

A gas engine gives its best fuel econ- 
omy at about 160 to 180 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, or a little below the boiling 
point for water, and the nearer we can 
keep the engine up to this temperature 
the better fuel economy we can expect. 
jood fuel economy depends primarily 
on complete vaporization, good com- 
pression and complete combustion, and 
with these we naturally will have but 
little carbon, good power, good pick-up 
and easy handling. 

But probably the most serious result 
of a cold motor is the waste of fuel 
and lubricating oil and the increase in 
cylinder and bearing wear. Due to the 
cold motor, the fuel does not vaporize 
readily and the choker must be used 
freely. This pulls raw gas into the 
eylinders, much of which is not burned 
but works past the pistons into the 
crankease, diluting the oil and de- 
stroying its lubrication qualities, with 
consequent wear on cylinders and 
rings and bearings, and waste of oil. 
It is probable that this waste of fuel 
and oil begins with the first cool days, 
long before the average driver thinks 
of it being cold enough to affect his 
engine, 

The two ways of keeping the engine 
up to the desired temperature are to 
cut down the radiation and to decrease 
the amount of air going thru the radi- 
ator. The first is most important when 
the engine is standing still, and is 
taken care of by hood covers or by 
throwing a blanket over the engine. 
The second is the most important when 
the engine is running and especially 
when the car is moving at a good rate 
of speed. With air at say 20 below 
zero, the car moving twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour against a strong 
wind, and the fan also sucking the air 
thru the radiator, it is little wonder 
that the car is over-cooled and may 
even freeze the radiator solid while the 
car is running. 

Stopping the fan would help, but 
not at high speeds when most needed, 
and might be disastrons if the car had 
to pull thru snow at slow speed. The 
common method is by covering part of 
the radiator by a piece of cardboard, 
a radiator cover or by a radiator shut- 
ter. When part is covered and part 
left open, the uncovered part must al- 
ways be at the top, otherwise it would 
be likely to freeze solid. 

Cardboard and radiator covers are 
only partially satisfactory, as they lack 
flexibility. If adjusted right for a very 
cold morning, they may not allow suf- 
ficient cooling for a mild afternoon; 
or if set right for thirty-five miles 
against the wind, they may cause over- 
heating at fifteen miles thru bad go- 
ing. Hence they are usually left open 
too much for best results. 

By far the best control devices are 
the radiator shutters, which fit in 
front of the radiators, with vanes that 
can be controlled from the driver’s seat 
or automatically by a thermostat in 
the cooling system. With these the 
air thru the radiator can be cut off 
completely while the engine is warm- 
ing up and then opened up as the con- 
dition demand. Against a hard wind 
on a cold dav, the shutters would be 
kept nearly closed, and so on. With 
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the automatic type, this is all taken | 


care of by the thermostat, but very 
satisfactory results can be secured with 
a hand operated one used in connec- 
tion with a motometer. Radiator shut- 
ters are not very expensive and are 
well worth their cost.—I. W. D. 





Farm Business Short Course 


A farm business short course, with 
emphasis on the economic phases of 
farming, will be held at Ames from 
February 7 to 18. This course, which 
is under the direction of C. L. Holmes 
of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment, should be of real value to farm- 
ers in adjusting their farm business to 
the changing conditions of the present 
time. Emphasis will be placed on 
business records, adjusting prices, as 
well as getting in touch with the most 
efficient methods of farm operation. 
The latest experimental work in the 
study of livestock and soils problems 
will be presented. Recent develop- 
ments in farm machinery and equip- 





ment in relation to reducing costs will 
also be discussed. The only expense, 
so far as the college is concerned, is a 
registration fee of $2. 


Cottonseed Meal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How much cottonseed meal can be 





fed to milk cows without hurting the, 
cows? Is cottonseed meal good for 
hogs? If so, how much can I feed 
them? Is it all right to feed cotton- 


seed meal to brood sows?” 

It will be perfectly safe to feed one 
or two pounds of cottonseed meal per 
head daily to milk cows. Fed in large 
quantities, however, cottonseed meal 
oftentimes seems to cause caked ud- 
der. Cottonseed meal is decidedly 
worth while feeding in amounts of one 
pound per head daily at the present 
time because it is the cheapest source 
of protein on the market. 

Cottonseed meal occasionally poi- 
sons hogs. Nevertheless, we believe 
that it is safe in amounts of not more 
than one-fourth pound per head daily. 





Income Tax 


Fight Starts 


Iowa Legislature Takes Time on Banking and Road Issues 


HE state income tax bill was intro- 
duced in the Iowa house last week 

by Representatives Johnson and Pat- 
terson. Its introduction was the sig- 
nal for the opening of a barrage of let- 
ters and telegrams on the legislators 
from forces opposed to the bill. It will 





take a vigorous rallying of farm sup- | 


port to the measure to balance matters. 

The bill provides for exemptions of 
$1,000 for single individuals, and of 
$2,000 for married persons. A _ fur- 
ther exemption of $400 is added for 
each dependent. For the first thou- 
sand dollars over the exemption, the 
tax is 1 per cent, for the second, 2 per 
cent, and so on up to $5,000. All per- 
sonal incomes exceeding the exemp- 
tion by more than $5,000 are subject to 
a tax of 6 per cent. 

The bill is devised, as was the for- 
mer bill, to replace a part or all of the 
state levy on property. ‘The act, if 
passed, would go into effect on 1927 
taxes, collectible in 1928. Expense of 
collection, according to the authors of 
the bill, would not exceed 1 per cent. 
This estimate is based on the experi- 
ence of Wisconsin. 

In the banking field, Senator Camp- 
bell’s resolution for an investigation 
of the Nebraska bank guarantee sys- 
tem was replaced by a resolution di- 
recting appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to investigate any or all experi- 
ments in this field. The senate ap- 
pointees are Campbell, of Ida; Shane, 
of Wapello, and Darting, of Mills. 


Committee Seeks Information 


Senator Ed H. Campbell, of Ida, au- 
thor of the original resolution, de- 
clared he was merely seeking informa- 
tion on which to base his action on a 
bill. Senator Frank Shane, of Wap- 
ello, who was chairman of the banking 
committee two years ago, allowed the 
Bowman bill (to enact the Nebraska 
law in lowa) to get-all manner of hear- 
ing and discussion, tho he personally 
is against the law. Senator H. A. 
Darting, of Mills, the other member 
of the committee, who likewise is per- 
sonally against the plan, was 
man of the insurance investigating 
committee two years ago and is willing 
to hear all facts. The committee which 
goes to Nebraska, under the resolution, 
is instructed to get facts only, present 
them before February 18, and not to 
make any recommendations. It is ob- 
vious that the banking committees of 
each house will name subcommittees 
to draft the main banking laws, just 
as has been done in regard to road 
legislation. 

Bank legislation thus far seems to 
aim at safety of banking thru restric- 
tions which will make the business un- 
profitable for any but responsible men 
under safeguards which will give the 
subnormal institutions a reasonable pe- 
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riod in which to strengthen themselves 
or get out thru mergers or voluntary 
liquidations. The Dean ,bills are an 
example of this type of legislation. 

Some criticism has been made of the 
moratorium provision in the Dean bills 
on the ground that the crippled banks 
might as well be killed off at once in- 
stead of being left to suffer and die 
eventually. The bank board sugges- 
tion has been opposed on account of 
the unweldy number, twelve, and since 
it puts bankers and business men, but 
no farmers, on the board. General ap- 
proval, however, has been given to the 
proposals that, new banks must have 
50 per cent surplus in liquid securities 
deposited with the state, that old 
banks can not pay dividends until they 
do the same, and that dividends no 
higher than 6 per cent are to be al- 
lowed until this surplus reaches 100 
per cent of stock. 

Measures designed to give the state 
full control of the primary road sys- 
tem are under consideration in both 
houses. Subcommittees composed of 
Senators Shaff, Johnston, Benson, 
Booth and Beatty and Representatives 
Hollis, Johnson, Knutson, Cole and 
Christophel are working on the prob- 
lem. 

Present 
bond issue 


indications are that the 
is beaten, so far as the 
house is concerned. Its supporters 
may be content with legislation on 
state control of primary roads and fail 
to press a fight on the bond issue. Op- 
ponents of the bond issue claim there 
is danger that the new primary road 
law may give state highway commis- 
sion power to favor counties who have 
voted bonds and so bribe more coun- 
ties into bond issues at state expense. 
Other Measures Presented 

Other bills of note last week were 
the bill introduced in the senate by 
Benson for regulation of the sale of 
oleomargarine by the denartment of ag- 
riculture; Clearman’s bill for registra- 
tion of agricultural lime dealers; 
George Wilson’s model arson act; and 
Fulton’s proposed amendment in the 
rules to require amendments increas- 
ing budget bill items offered from the 
floor to secure two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. The Fulton amendment is an 
economy safeguard because it would 
require a majority vote of the appro- 
priations committees to get increases 
into the budget bill and after that two- 
thirds vote on the floor. 

The house this week will follow suit 
of the senate in passing the Breaken- 
ridge resolution memorializing con- 
gress to quickly pass the Haugen bill 
and the senate will take up the Browne 
joint resolution to ask the grain fu- 
tures administration to investigate the 
proposed change in Chicago Board of 
Trade rules on No, 4 corn. 
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Making Plans for Better 
Pastures 





(Continued from page 5) 

For those on unlimed soil who will 
use the seeding the first year for hay 
and the second for pasture and then 
plow up for corn, red clover and timo- 
thy should make up the bulk of the 
mixture. Even heré the addition of 
three or three pounds of alsike per 
acre is generally profitable. Alsike 
will stand a more acid and a wetter 
soil successfully than red clover. In 


addition more will be present during 


the second year to make a better and 
more abundant pasture. - 

The longer the land is to be left 
down in pasture the greater should be 
the variety of legumes and grasses 
sown. On many farms the plans call 
for the seeding made this spring to re- 
main in grass until 1930 or 1932. 
Three to five years in grass call for 
definite planning. If only red clover 
and timothy is seeded, each successive 
year the field as a rule will furnish 
less and poorer pasture than the year 
before. The addition of alsike does at 
least two things: It gives variety to 
the pasture; it is a perennial and will 
continue to make up a considerable 
portion of the feed produced for sev- 
eral years. Alsike, incidentally, has 
nearly twice as many seeds per pound 
as red clover. 

For land to be pastured three or 
more years, the addition of a pound 
of white clover per acre is a good in- 
vestment when it can be bought at ap- 
proximately the same price as red or 
alsike clover. It not only gives variety 
but more feed, especially during the 
months when red clover and timothy 
make the least growth. 

Depending on the “creeping in” of 
blue grass to fill up the vacant places 
and gradually to replace the timothy in 
the pasture is not safe practice. Gen- 
erally we are not interested in blue 
grass if the pasture is to be plowed up 
in three years. The addition of one or 
two pounds is worth while in all seed- 
ings that are to be down three years or 
more. This is particularly true at 
present prices of the various legumes 
and grasses available for a mixture. 

There is no one best mixture. The 
varying prices, the use to which the 
field will be put, the length of time 
the land is to be seeded, the amount of 
acidity in the surface soil—all these 
should enter into the planning of the 
new seeding. Any satisfactory mix- 
ture to provide enough plants to oc- 
cupy the land fully and provide the 
best feed should contain 
eight to twelve pounds of legume seed 
and six to ten pounds of one or more 
of the grasses. Even tho the soil is 
acid the use of a limited amount of 
inoculated sweet clover or alfalfa seed 
is desirable and justified. Even tho 
the field, in general, is acid, certain 
small spots commonly have enough 
lime to meet the requirements of these 
legumes. Much of the_ subsoil be- 
neath the mildly acid surface con- 
tains available lime. On such soils, 
sweet clover can often be successfully 
grown, after two or three seedings. 
The usual method has been to seed 
sweet clover alone and after one or 
two failures on a field to have success. 
A more economical and practical meth- 
od is to seed sweet clover or alfalfa 
in a mixture. It probably will show up 
poorly the first seeding on a field but 
the next will tell a different story. 

A mixture of three pounds apiece of 
red clover, alsike and biennial white 
sweet clover and six or eight pounds 
of timothy should give good returns if 
the field is to be down in grass three 
years or less. If longer, addition of a 
pound of white clover and the substitu- 
tion of one or two pounds of alfalfa 
for that much of the sweet clover 
should be a good thing. The addition 
of two to four pounds of blue grass 
with perhaps a cutting down of the 
timothy allotment to four or five 
pounds is a sound practice if the field 
is to be used as pasture for more 
than three years. 
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Prevents Rickets, Lege Weakness 


and Death Loss—Speeds Growth 


For success with chicks, NEVER keep them behind window glass. 
ultra-violet energy rays, causing chicks to become sick and weakly, to contract rickets 
and leg weakness and often to die by the score. Scientists have proved this fact. 

For ideal conditions put GLASS CLOTH in the windows and build a GLASS 
GLASS CLOTH admits the sun’s 
Under it chicks thrive and grow at a remarkable rate. 
Users have gone season after season without 
losing hardly a chick. Rapid growth makes early layers and early market fowls. It pays. 


CLOTH scratch shed. The results will amaze you. 
ultra-violet energy rays freely. 
Rickets and leg weakness are unknown. 


FRED TURNER 
Discoverer of GlassCloth 





of a lack of ultra-violet rays. The big hen had 
plenty of sunlight from which none of the ultra- 
violet rays had been taken. The runt had 


Accurate Test 
Made at Ames 
Proves Benefits 


As proof of the great advantages of GLASS CLOTH 
over glass, note the results of this experiment made 
at Iowa State Agricultural College, at Ames, 25° 
of the chicks kept under glass died within four 
weeks and the remainder were a sickly, slow growing 
jot. A similar death loss prevailed where acom- 
petitive glass substitute was used. But under 
GLASS CLOTH not a chick died. On the con- 
trary they grew at amazing speed, making a much ° 
larger gain in weight. 


Test Shows Big 
Difference in 
Growth 


Wherever tests have been made GLASS CLOTH 
has shown such superiority over glass that today it 
is recommended by agricultural stations, experts 
scientists and practical poultry raisers in all parts 
of the United States. 

Just look at the two chickens shown here, (taken 
from actual photographs) illustrating the ill effects 


GLASS CLOTH 


Better and More Economical EE 


for HOTBEDS = 


N 5s aa 
GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering for hot beds. Ss to 
Costs but a small fraction as much as glass and gives far be 
results. Vegetables and flowers started under GLASS C 
mature weeks earlier and produce bigger yields because GLASS CLOTH 
admits the life-giving ultra-violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass stops 
them.) Under glass, plants grow tall an) cody reaching for the rays 
glass robs them of. Under GLASS CL they 
get an abundance of these rays. The plants grow Note to Dealers 
stronger and hardier. hen transplanted they do 
not wilt under direct sun rays the way they would 
if grown under glass. This prevents setbacks. 
Market growers and flofists all over the United 
States now use GLASS CLOTH instead of glass. 
GLASS CLOTH holds the heat of the sun and 
throws it to all parts of the frame. Try it on 
your hot beds this year. Order now. Take advan- 
tage of the Special Trial Offer. Mail the coupon 
for a big roll today. 


TURNER BROS. Dept. 871 







With 
Uitra- Violet 
Rays Without 
¢ Uitra- Violet 


Rays 





same care, but no ultra-violet rays The picture 
tells its own story—a story vital to every poultry 
raiser in the land. 


Effect on Profits 


Dead chicks are money lost. Sickly chicks are 
money lost. If you want early broilers, if you 
want early layers,if you want to raise practically 
every chick and keep them in prime good health 
—just give them abundant ultra-violet energy 
rays by using GLASS CLOTH al! through the 
cold months of the spring. GLASS CLOTH 
costs but a small fraction as much as glass and 
gives you nature’s greatest health treatment for 
your poultry. It removes many of the greatest 
troubles and worries of raising poultry. IT PAYS 







an ideal item for you to carry in st Thous- 
ands of dealers are doing a good business on it. 
Write for dealer roll and our proposition. 


Two Factories Give Quick Service 


The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has 
madeit necessary to add another factory. For 
quick service address orders to nearest office. 


The great popularity of GLASS CLOTH makesit ff 


Write Nearest 


Baby Chicks 
Thrive in This 
Scratch Shed 


lent 
Cc H 
windows clear across the sunny side of your 
brooder house. Another way is to build them 


The ideal way to give your chicks 
ultra-violet light is to put large GLA’ 


ascratch shed such as shown above. 


Glass stops the sun’s 





of 


Even on 


very cold days this shed is cozy and warm 


inside. 
they store up ultra-violet energy. It dou 
the floor space. It is chea and eas: 

All you need is a roll of GLASS C 
a few scraps of lumber. Full directions 
sent with each order. Take advantage of 
Special Trial Offer today. 


There Is Only One Gla 


The chicks scratch and exercise while 


bles 


y to build. 
LOTH and 


are 
our 


Cloth--Avoid Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made 


y by Turner Brothers., under exclu 
patents. 
cess. 
formula. Quality and results are of 
siderationin buying GLASS CLOTH. T 
fore, beware of imitations. 


sive 


No other concern can copy our pro- 
No other has the same weather resisting 
first con- 


Real GLASS CLOTH isa very strong fabric 


specially treated to make it transparent 
proof and weatherproof. igi 
and proven by eleven years’ success. 
cheaper and better than 
wide popularity all over the 
Europe. 


nited States 


water- 
Originated in 1916 
s. So much 
lass it has won 


and 


GLASS CLOTH comes in rolls 36 inches 


th you order. 
ild a framework fro; 
have on hand and tac 


wide and any len 
ut up. Simply 
umber you ma 
GLASS CLOT 
prevent its tearing loose. 


It is easy to 


down with moulding or lath to 
It is absolutely wind- 


poset and water-proof. It sheds a soft, diffused 
ight which it scatters to all pa of the enclos- 


ure. We guarantee you wil 


like it better than 


any other. We recommend that you take advan- 


tage of the Special Trial Offer made in 
Mail the coupon today. 


Office 


this ad. 


Bladen, Nebr. 
Wellington, Ohio 
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Big winter egg yields are ony. to get. Simply put 
up a good area of GLASS CLOTH on the sunny side 

your hen house to let in the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun. (Plain glass stops them.) Science has dis- 
covered it is the absence of these rays that makes 
hens quit laying in winter. But under GLASS 
CLOTH the egg glands are given new Hpi 
produce two and three times the usual number of 
eggs. They lay like it was June. All you need to 
ay up GL. CLOTH windows or scratch shed 
s a roll of GLASS CLOTH and a few scraps of 


* 





lumber. 5 winter egg prices repay its cost 
quickly. It is not toolate to make a good prof.t 
yet this winter. Try it. It is a money maker. 


Glass Cloth Pays 


There are two great reasons for buying GLASS 
CLOTH, first, the big increase it makes in poultry 
profits and, second, fact that it is so much 
cheaper than glass. Profit is the big rcason. If 
GLASS CLOTH cost ten times as much as it does 
it would still be well worth its price. In a single 
season it pays for itself many times over. If you 
have never used GLASS CLOTH you should try it 
atonce, Take advantage <’ the special price in the 
trial offer below. It costs you only and a 
third cents a squarefoot. That is cheap. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 





Learn by actual use the bigger profits GLASS 
CLOTH can bring you. $5.00 for a big roll 
45 ft. long and 36 ins. wide, postpaid. (135 sq. ft.— 

to cover a scratch shed 9x15 ft.) You may 
buy as many rolls as you need at this special price. 
If, at the end of ten days’ use, you do not find it 
more satisfactory than glass or any glass subtitute, 
return it and we will refund your money. ommon 
sense instructions, “Success With Babw Chicks,” 
with each order. Catalog illustrating all the many 
uses of GLASS CLOTH free on request. Mail the 
—— with remittance at once. CLOTH 
is also sold by many dealers.) 


Mail This 


COUPON 


TURNER BROS., DEPT. 8711 ; 
BLADEN, R. or WELLINGTON, OHIO 


.......for which send me.......... 
rolls of GLASS CLOTH, prepaid, parcel post. 
If not satisfied after ten days’ use I may retura 5 
it and you will refund my money. 





I enclose 
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Dickinson Scores Fake Farm 
Relief Bill 


(Continued from page 5) 

pages of type in the report, of which 
seven are taken up with the text of the 
bill itself, and a little over eight in the 
legal argument as to its constitutional- 
ity. This leaves less than twenty-two 
pages for the complete report on the 
provisions of the bill itself. These 
twenty-two pages are a perfect com- 
pendium of information as to the sur- 
plus problem, its relation to the pres- 
ent state of American agriculture, and 
the provisions of the Haugen bill. 

Incidentally, the brief on the legal 
and constitutional features is a mas 
terpiece, according to attorneys who 
have looked it over. In brief form 
they say, it contains as complete a re- 
view of the legal questions as could 
be provided, and answers every one 
raised by citation of cases, and deci- 
sions, bearing on the side of complete 
constitutionality and legality. 

One point in particular needs to be 
called to general attention. The equal- 
ization fee is not a tax, it is shown, 
but in fact a fee, like the charging of 
postage for the carriage of mail, the 
head tax on tmmigrants, or the tariff 
on imports. It, like the others named, 
is imposed under the power of the fed- 
eral government to regulate foreign 
and domestic commerce, or to perform 
a service to its citizens. The power 
and duty of the government to regu- 
late the surplus in order to provide 
for the welfare of the people, is fully 
set up, and the equalization fee is re- 
garded as a necessary part of the per- 
formance of this service. Lawyers say 
the argument is novel, but apparently 
sound, and well bolstered by the cita- 
tions appended to the report in this 
particular, 

Senate hearings on the bill began on 
Tuesday, with Chester A. Davis as 
principal witness. The committee 
members were nearly all present when 
the hearing opened on Tuesday, and 
there was an evident willingness to re- 
port the bill without hearing or argu- 
ment. Those present agreed from the 
public and private conversation of the 
committee members, that it would 
have been possible, had Chairman Mc- 
Nary wished, to have made the report 
inside of fifteen minutes, and by a vote 
larger than two-thirds. However, it 
was not thought good. policy to do 
this. In particular it seemed to be de- 
sirable to have a comparison of this 
bill and other bills be completely pre- 
sented in the record. 

As a three-day truce had been de- 
clared in the house, while a minority 
report was being prepared by Con- 
gressman Fort and his associates, it 
was easy to see that no delays would 
occur by holding at least three days’ 
hearing in the senate committee, an@ 
this is likely to be the procedure. It 
is not likely that any opposition state- 
ments will be presented. 

By the middle of the coming week 
the legislative procedure in getting the 
bill,up in the house, and in getting a 
report out in the senate will be fully 
decided on, aS present plans run. 
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Even the surplus control legislation 
must share space in the farmers’ think- 
ing this week with the truth-in-fabrics 
bill, for after five years of fighting the 
latter bill was finally forced into a 
plaee on the senate floor on Monday, 
and Senator Capper established its 
right to be debated, and probably vot- 
ed on in this session of.congress. 

The correctness of truth-in-fabrics 
legislation, of the kind now before the 
senate, is so well established that 
there is only one opposing argument, 
and that is that the bill is unenforce- 
able. -Senator Smoot, of Utah, repre- 
sents the wooolen manufacturers in 
opposing the bill, and his first sen- 
tence when he arose to speak was that 
he could prove that the bill could not 
be enforced. He did not say a word 
about whether it was right, just or 
proper. He is an honest man, if a 
very capable one. 





| connected with it. 





Senator Capper had the aid of sev- 
eral senators whose help has been 
pledged to this bill for many months. 
Every farm organization is in favor 
of it. Senator Smoot said that the 
wool growers were opposed, and was 
promptly challenged by Senators Fess, 
of Ohio, and Gooding, of Idaho, who 
told him every wool growers’ associa- 
tion that they ever heard of was in 
favor of the bill. 

Finally it was crowded out of the de- 
bate by senate rules, which brought 
up the Lausanne treaty and other ex- 
ecutive business, but not until Senator 
Capper served notice that he would 
continue to press this bill for a vote. 
It will pass if it is ever voted on. 





Warm Water for Hogs 


An article in Wallaces’ Farmer some 
time ago started an argument over 
heating water for hogs. Here are some 
letters we saved until cold weather 
warmed up the subject again. 

George M. Deyoe, of Cerro Gordo 
county, says: 

“L have used a hog waterer for six 
years attached to an underground pipe 
laid from my stock tank below frost 
line. I would as soon think of going 
back to cutting grain with a cradle as 
watering hogs in an icy and unsani- 
tary trough. The flow of water is 
float-controlled. During the six years 
I have had no trouble from freezing 
or overflow. 

“Besides being a great labor and 
time saver, it furnishes a continuous 
supply of fresh water, warm in winter 
and cool in summer. It requires only 
a minute or two daily to care for the 
lamp. I consider such a waterer an 
absolute necessity for best results with 
self-feeders in use. They drink often 
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when on dry _ feed. Since putting 
troughs and slop barrels in the junk 
pile and using automatic waterers and 
self-feeders I have been a better hog 
raiser.” 

C. L. Hubbert, of Sac county, says: 

“IT have used an automatic oil-heated 
hog fountain for several years and if 
I could not get another, would not take 
$500 for it. It is a ninety-gallon, dou- 
ble-trough fountain, with two lamps. 
No matter how cold, if water and oil is 
supplied it is on the job day and 
night. I keep it on my covered feeding 
floor and my hogs are eating and 
drinking at all hours of the night. It 
is set in the partition dividing the fat 
and breeding hogs and saves a lot of 
time in caring for them. It is a long 
way ahead of pouring water into an 
ice-filled trough and trying to keep 
on your feet among a bunch of thirsty 
hogs.” 

Earl W. Heller, of Illinois, writes: 

“I bought a waterer after seeing one 
like it doing a satisfactory job at a 
neighbor’s. I have used it three years 
with real satisfaction in both winter 
and summer. I have recently installed 
another for horses and cattle, similar 
to the one I have used with hogs for 
three years. They are fed by a pipe 
directly connected with the supply 
tank. They require no attention but 
the care of the lamp.” 

Harry Troeke, of Nebraska, writes: 

“The stock waterers that use stable 
manure for heating are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. There are more than 
a dozen in my _ neighborhood using 
these ‘circulating type’ of waterers. 
If they are carefully banked and cov- 
ered with the right kind and quality 
they do an excellent job of keeping 
ice out of the water. They require no 
attention for weeks at a time.” 





Eradicating Avian T. B. 


Iowa Veterinarians Discuss Several New Problems 


UBERCULOSIS eradication in live- 
stock and the problems connected 
with it, oceupied a considerable por- 
tion of the program of the Iowa Veter- 
inary meeting at Des Moines, January 
18 to 20. More than 300 Iowa veteri- 
narians were present—the largest at- 
tendance the association has had. 

The banquet given the members of 
the state legislature on Wednesday 
evening was attended by more than 
500 members and legislators. Former 
Congressman Sloan, of Nebraska, 
spoke on “Economic Aspects of Tuber- 
culosis Eradication in Farm Animals,” 
and T. H. Holbert, of Greeley, Iowa, a 
leading horse breeder, discussed the 
“Dependence of the Livestock Industry 
Upon the Veterinarians.” 

The entire program of Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted to tuberculosis 
eradication in livestock and problems 
The paper read by 
T. S. Rich, inspector in charge of tu- 


berculosis eradication in Michigan, 
was of outstanding interest. Hillsdale 
county, the first modified accredited 








county in the United States, was tested | 


under his supervision. 


avian tuberculosis grew out of the 
work with bovine tuberculosis. Hills- 


dale county became accredited July 23, 
1923. A few nronths later 
ison of the tuberculosis infection of 
hogs slaughtered from Hillsdale coun- 
ty and a non-accredited county was 
made. Mr. Rich reports as follows: 
Results of T. B. Investigations 
“We received reports covering the 
slaughter of 15,264 hogs shipped from 
Hillsdale county, to Buffalo, 2,129 of 
which were found to be tuberculous, a 
percentage of 16.8 per cent. However, 
only one carcass was condemned and 
five careasses passed for sterilization. 
As these hogs came from all parts of 
the country, we believed the percent- 
age of 16.8 per cent to be a fair esti- 
mate of the extent of the disease at 
that time. However, it was found 


later that the percentage was increas- 
per 


ing until it ‘reached 19.5 cent, 


His work with | 


a compar- | 


where it has remained quite stationary. 
You will ‘probably be interested in 
learning that our study of conditions 
in Clinton county revealed that 23.6 
per cent of swine infection existed 
which, you will note, favored the area 
free from bovine infection by about 
7 per cent. 

“In doing this work we were able to 
trace the infection thru the aid of tat- 
tooing back to 39 farms in Hillsdale 
county. An examination of the tuber- 
culin test reports covering the tests 
applied to the cattle upon these 39, 
farms showed that upon 22 farms no 
infection had ever been found among 
the cattle. Upon 15 farms bovine in- 
fection was found in 1921, but with on 
infection upon subsequent tests. There 
were two farms upon which no cattle 
were kept. 

“In order to obtain further informa- 
tion relative to this swine infection we 
applied a double tuberculin test to the 
swine upon 13 of those farms, using B. 
A. I. intradermic bovine tuberculin in 
the right ear and avian tuberculin in 
the left. Two hundred and fourteen 
hogs were tested, revealing 37 reac- 
tors, as follows: One reacted to stand- 
ard bovine only, 5 reacted to both 
standard and avian and 31 reacted to 
avian only, a percentage of 17, which 
checked quite closely with the 16.8 per 
cent as reported through postmortem 
at Buffalo. At the same time ‘a tuber- 


culin test was applied to 15 lots 

chickens taken from the above men- | 
tioned 39 farms, 88 per cent reacting 
which were located upon 12° farms. 


You will note from this report that we 
were dealing with an extensive avian 


infection upon the farms under inves- | 


tigation while we were not able to find 
reactors among the cattle upon those 
same farms. The result of this work, 
followed by laboratory reports cover- 
ing the inoculation of chickens and 
guinea pigs with material taken from 
reacting swine, proved quite conclu- 
sively that it was largely avian infec- 
tion with which we were dealing. 


of | 


“Because it appeared to be the gen- 
eral belief of investigators of poultry 
diseases that seldom a chicken under 
one year of age would develop this dis- 
ease to the extent of becoming a 
spreader, hence the culling from the 
flock of all birds above that age would 
eliminate the infection,, we entered 
into an arrangement with the board of 
supervisors to put on in a co-operative 
way a culling campaign covering all of 
the flocks in Adams township for the 
purpose of proving or disproving the 
efficacy of the above mentioned the- 
ory. An expert from the poultry de- 
partment of the Michigan State Col- 
lege was to assist in the culling. This 
work was started about Dec. 1, 1924, 
and afforded us an opportunity to not 
only study farm conditions but to ac- 
tually examine each individual chicken 
located upon 151 farms. There were 
15,377 birds examined, removing 1,484 
as culls. Eighty-five of the culls were 
found to be tuberculous at post-mor- 
tem. Three generalized cases were 
birds under eight months of age. Tu- 
berculosis was positively found to exist 
in 38 per cent of the flocks examined. 

“The information gained from this 
work was sufficient to convince us 
that fowls under one year of age were 
occasionally found to be extensively 
tuberculous, and, furthermore, that 
culling alone could not be depended 
upon to control this disease.” 

In the spring of 1926, the three-year 
period for which the test held, ap- 
proaching an end, the cattle were re- 
tested. Several surprises were found. 

“The one of most interest to us was 
the fact that of the 186 farms where 
infection was found, 154 were farms 
upon which no infected cattle had ever 
been found, leaving but 32 farms upon 
which bovine tuberculisos was known 
to have previously existed. However, 
we do know that avian infection exists 
in a large percentage of the poultry 
flocks in this county, which fact may 
have some bearing upon the large num- 
ber of newly infected.farms and which 
also may possibly account to some ex- 
tent for the large number of_no visible 
lesion cases reported following the 
Slaughter of the reacting cattle.” 

At present the work of testing all 
cattle, hogs and chickens in one town- 
ship is under way. In summary, Mr. 
Rich says in regard to eradicating tu- 
berculosis among chickens: 


Conclusions Reached From Tests 


“From the _ investigational work 
which we have carried.on in Michigan 
in connection with tuberculosis in 


swine and poultry we have made the 
following deductions: Avian tubereu- 
losis in the individual fowl is very sim- 
ilar to the same disease in the cow 
and can seldom be diagnosed by phys- 
| ical examination in the well managed 
| flock. Many fowls in prime condition 
are found extensively tuberculous. Tu- 
berculin in the hands of an experi- 
' enced operator is extremely accurate 
either upon swine or poultry. How- 
ever, owing to the conditions which 
| usually surround its use upon poultry, 
| the same accuracy can not be attained 
as in its use upon cattle. All flocks 
in which infection is found, regardless 
of its extent, should be condemned and 
disposed of within a reasonable length 
of time with the exception, perhaps, of 
certain purebred flocks. 

“It is also our judgment, because of 
the expense and the difficult condi- 
tions surrounding its use that to at- 
tempt the eradication of this disease 
in poultry thru repeated tuberculin 
tests will be little short of failure. The 
tuberculin testing of swine is practical 
and in our judgment. the double test 
upon breeding stock should be used 
upon all farms where either avian or 
' bovine infection is known to exist.” 

The meeting of the veterinarians 
closed with the election of officers for 
1927. They are: ,J. W. Hoxby, Clarin- 
da, president; J. .N. Deiling, Dallas 
Center, vice-president; R. G. Moore, 
‘Dunlap, second vice-president; E. R. 
Steel, Grundy Center, secretary-treas- 

urer. 
| On Friday a clinic was held at Ames. 
| This was attended by the whole group. 
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steady performance 


The important thing to know about 
a radio set is that you can count on 
it, always, to be clear and dependa- 
ble. The farmer needs—not an or- 
dinary set built for a price—but one 
of finest quality, to get distance 
clearly—to tune out interference—to 
perform steadily without attention— 
yet economically. 


A Radiola 20 has proved it can be de- 
pended on. It brings in the lectures 
and the news clearly. The sporting 
events are real and live. And music 
comes through with a clear, full tone 
that is true to the finest artist’s play- 
ing. 

With its special ‘‘amplification,”’ its 
five tubes have the distance reach of 
sets having more than five tubes. This 
same amplification helps to make it 
twenty times as selective as the or- 





dinary set, because it amplifies only 
the station you are tuned to. 

A single control brings in all the 
near stations, with the simplest one- 
finger tuning. And for far stations, 
there are verniers, too, to make dis- 
tance tuning accurate and clear. 


Radiola 20, with Radiotrons . $115 
RCA Loudspeaker 100 . . « « « $35 


Authori 
Buy with confidence | Dealer 
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where you see this Sign. 


Radiola 20 has a power Radiotron 
that helps to keep the tone clear— 
even at big volume. This set can 
magnify a faint, far signal to natural 
voice volume—amplifying it one 
million times—yet keeping it clear 
and real. Test its tone quality against 
even far higher priced sets. You will 
not match it. 


These are not mere claims, for they 
have been proved in the stern ‘road 
test’’ of experience. Every Radiola 
has the best skill of RCA—of Gen- 
eral Electric—and of Westinghouse 
—behind it. And in Radiola 20, this 
background of long experience has 
proved itself in quality that stands 
up! It is just what the farmer needs— 
the finest set that has been built for 
antenna operation and low upkeep 
cost. 
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Winter Hogs} ==} 
Gain Quickly  W== 


on International Sugared Hog Feed 
because it is a balanced ration sup- ° 
plying the necessary food elements "r 
and minerals, made appetizing with 
molasses. 

International Sugared Hog Feed is not a tonic or medicine, 
but keeps hogs in a healthy condition, free from worms, thus 
promoting rapid growth. It contains high grade Digester 
Tankage, old process Oil Meal, pure wheat Middlings, Corn 
Germ Meal, Molasses, and 3% Minerals. It takes the place 
of tankage, oil meal, etc., and produces pork at a cost of 4c 
to 6/4c per pound on less corn. We guarantee this and have 
a world of evidence to prove it. 

INTERNATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED 























FINDS WINTER FEEDING PROFITABLE 

“I began feeding your Sugared Hog Feed to my hogs one year 
ago. My fall pigs were farrowed Dec 28, 1925—sold July 28, 1926, 
at an average weight of 240 lbs. per head. Considering the weight 
of these hogs for winter pigs, needless to say I am more than 
pleased with results. I am placing an order today for 2,500 
pounds more hog feed G.C.CROWLEY, ELMIRA, MO. 





Send for magazine of results, ‘Profitable Feeding.” — 
Ask your dealer or write Dept. W6. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Each year when the spring approaches we are confronted with 
the problems of protecting ourselves from loss caused by hail storms 
to our growing crops. If we have seriously sought for a solution 
of this problem, we have discovered that there is one Association 
with which we can safely trust our interests. 


Safety is the first and most necessary requisite, and this we find 
in abundance in the Old Farmers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Associa- 
tion of lowa, with its thirty thousand farmer members and _ its 
$851,135.98 of assets so good that they are aeeepted by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of the State of Lowa. 


The next thing we require is a company whieh is fair in its 
adjustments and prompt in its payments. ‘The thirty-four years of 
continued business and the fact that it carries a larger number of 
risks in the state than all others put together speaks for itself and 
settles the question of fair dealing. 


Another important item is the cost. In this particular, the Old 
Farmers’ Mutual stands in a class by itself, and its reeord of hav- 
ing saved the farmers more on the cost of their protection than 
all other associations have paid them in losses is so noteworthy as 
to be almost unbelievable if the record was not before us in black 
and white. 


A few farmers will no doubt get into something else for one 
reason or another, but the large majority will be with the Farmers 
Mutual, and they will realize that they have the best, the most sat- 
isfactory and the lowest priced. 


The aim of the officers and managers of the Old Farmers’ 


Mutual has always been to furnish better protection than anyone 
else could or would and to do it at a lower price, and the surprising 
thing is that they have done it. 


The Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Assn. of Iowa 
722 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
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not make much difference to farmers 
because they were _ self-sufficient, 
neither selling nor buying very much. 
Today most Iowa farmers sell over 80 
per cent of what they produce and buy 
over 80 per cent of what they consume. 
They have become business men and 
manufacturers, gravely concerned with 
the way in which the price system 
works. They find that the price of 
corn varies from day to day, whereas 
the price of gasoline remains the same 
for severat months at a time. 

The law of supply and demand as it 
applies to industrial products works 
thru a beautiful piece of double action, 
shock-absorbing machinery, whereas, 
the same law as it applies to farm 
products works thru a springless piece 
of farm machinery as ancient as the 
stone wheeled ox cart of the ancient 
Egyptians. What is the essence of 
the price machinery of industrial prod- 
ucts? First come corporation laws. 
The legal device of incorporating 
makes possible the pooling of indus- 
trial interests in such a way that the 
law of supply and demand works in 





| hard on the whole business. 





totally different fashion than it does 
with farm products. Imagine the chaos 
which would reign in the steel busi- 
ness if each of the several hundred 
thousand employes made ten or fifteen 
tons of pig iron with his own machin- 
ery and then attempted to store and 
sell this pig iron whenever compelled 
to do so by his financial necessities. 
With several hundred thousand steel 
producers freely competing the price 
fluctuations would be much the same 
as with farm products today. A hun- 
dred years ago before the benefits of 
corporations were fully realized there 
were several hundred steel producers 
competing and in those days the alter- 
nating periods of over-production and 
under-production were notoriously 
Finally 
the U. S. Steel Corporation took 
charge a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and while the law of supply 
and demand continues to function the 
price fluctuations are decidedly small 
and there is very little in the way of 
day by day or week by week changes. 


More Than Co-operation Needed 


There are over a million corn and 
hog farmers freely competing. They 
are not subject to the same law of 
supply and demand as the steel busi- 
ness. Technically it is true, of course, 
that they have the same right to in- 
corporate as the steel manufacturers 
have. Unfortunately, farming is a type 
of business which doesn't lend itself 
very well to incorporation. What 
shall we do about it? We have a price 
system which gives peculiar advan- 
tages to large units of corporate busi- 
ness. How can farmers get the ef- 
fective centralizing power which these 
industrial units have? 

Those of us who are thoroly familiar 
with co-operation realize that it is 
only a partial answer. In the case of 
raisins and prunes and other commod- 
ities grown in a limited area in Cali- 
fornia and grown chiefly for a domes- 
tic market, it may be that co-operation 
is the only answer needed. But those 
of us who live in the corn belt, the 
wheat belt and the cotton belt know 
that while co-operation is tremendously 
worth while, it is not sufficient by it- 
self to give the farmer adequate bar- 
gaining power. 

This whole matter has been brought 
to a head since 1920 because of the 
post-war reversal in credit balances. 
Before the war, when Europe had sev- 
eral hundred million dollars every year 
in interest charges coming her way 
from this country, it was easy for her 





| thing else that will. Of course, the ~ 


cult for her to do so. Inasmuch as 
the United States has exported as an 
average of the past five years, 25 per 
cent of her wheat, 20 per cent of her 
federally inspected pork products and 
over 50 per cent of her cotton, she has 
a real concern in the purchasing power 
of Europe. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is an effort 
to recognize this situation effectively. 
Inasmuch as neither incorporation nor 
co-operation can give the farmers of 
the corn, cotton and wheat region the 
centralized bargaining power enjoyed 
by our big industries, it is proposed 
that our government shall try another 
legal device. No money is to be taken 
from the government treasury without 
provision for repayment. The one 
thing which the farmers want from 
the government is centralizing power 
so that they can keep the price of the 
surplus which is sold abroad from in- 
fluencing the price of the _ product 
which is sold at home. The tariff, the 
immigration act, the Adamson act and 
certain other laws make it possible for 
labor in the United States at present 
to get wages two and one-third times 
as high as they were in 1914. The cot- 
ton farmers today because of lack of 
centralizing control are selling cotton 
for less than in 1914. The farmer does 
not ask for special privileges, pater- 
nalistic legislation, or legislation which 
is economically unsound. He merely 
wants legislation which will do for 
farming what corporation laws and the 
tariff have done for industry—what 
the immigration law and the Adamson 
act have done for labor. These jar- 
ticular laws are not adapted to his 
situation. If the McNary-Haugen bill 
will not give him the necessary cen- 
tralized power to meet industry and la- 
bor on an even footing lhe wants some- 


| MeNary-Haugen bill is an experiment, 





but personally I believe that it is a 
step in the right direction. 

I have spent a lot of time during the 
past ten or fifteen years studying price 
fluctuations of different commodities 
and especially corn and hogs. Eleven 
or twelve years ago I began to present 
in Wallaces’ Farmer the corn-hog 
chart, which has appeared regularly 
every month since then, This chart 
brought out prominently the corn-hog 
cycle, indicating that it typically last- 
ed about two years each way. For 
many years we have made it a practice 
to advise our readers when hogs have 
been more profitable than usual for 
a year and one-half or so to go slow on 
hogs. We have not advised them to go 
out of the hog business, but merely 
have suggested that they refrain from 
expanding as most of their neighbors 
were. On the other hand, when hogs 
have been losing money for a year and 
one-half or so we have advised our 
readers to expand their hog breeding 
operations. We have received hun- 
dreds of letters from our readers indi- 
cating that they have made money by 
following this advice. 


Break in Rotation Occurs 


It happens that complications have 
entered in, in the past year or two, ow- 
ing to the fact that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the state experi- 
ment stations and other farm papers 
have finally come to recognize the 
nature of the corn-hog cycle. For the 
past year every one has been advising 
farmers to go slow on their hog breed- 
ing operations. We have had hog prof- 
its now for nearly two years and in the 
normal course of events we would ex- 
pect hogs to sell decidedly 
than corn next fall. However, so 
much advice has been given out on the 
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subject that I am beginning to think 
we may still have the hog shortage 
with us next fall. As long as Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was alone in the field 
of predicting future developments in 
hog production, the problem was rath- 
er simple. Readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er could follow our advice without 
changing things greatly. But when 
everybody does it the system is likely 
to be spoiled. Another difficulty is 
that while hog production has been 
held down to a point during the past 
two years where hog prices have been 
fairly satisfactory, there have not been 
enough hogs to furnish a good. market 
for corn. 

It is all right for the individual to 
develop a sense of market strategy. It 





is all right for Wallaces’ Farmer or | 


clientele which understands market 


strategy and the normal swing of price | 


movement. 
agencies, however, should approach the 
problem in a bigger way. It is impos- 
sible in the nature of things that our 
entire farm population can follow state 
and government advice on how to out- 
guess the market. No, the problem 
must be approached in a larger way 
and with a greater measure of central- 
ized control. 

Taking the corn and hog situation 
alone, here are some of the problems 
which we must consider. First, how 
many pounds of pork preducts is it 
wise for us to plan on exporting one 
year with another? Second, how many 
hogs should we raise each year in or- 
der to supply this volume of exports 
and at the same time take care of our 
domestic consumption? Third, how 
many acres of corn do we need one 
vear with another to feed this number 
ot hogs and at the same time to per- 
mit of corn prices being high enough 
to furnish a living wage to the farmer? 
If corn and hog production were or- 
ganized in the same way as the steel 
business the problem could easily be 
settled. But with over a million farm- 
ers, widely separated as they are by 
distance, training and ancestry, I don’t 
see how the problem can be settled 
at any time in the near future without 
some type of centralized consciousness 
such as is provided for in the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill. If our nation is to 
long endure it must give agriculture a 
square deal as it gives to labor and in- 
dustry. Otherwise many of us will live 
to see the day when four people out 
of every five in the United States will 
be completely city-minded. In that 
day it may be impossible to take intel- 
ligent concerted action on agricultural 
problems. In fact, urbanization wh the 
United States has already reached a 
peint where it is very difficult to take 
an intelligent action with respect to 
farm problems. ; 

In closing, I want to say that the big 
argument for getting into the fight for 
agricultural equality is the altruistic 
argument of doing what is best for the 
nation in the long run. Most of the 
more intelligent farmers are getting 
along fairly well at the present time 
because in times of violent price fluc- 
tuations they are able successfully to 
out-guess the other fellow. The rules 
of the present game are really not so 
bad for them. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that most of the farmers who are 
in this fight for agricultural justice, 
are in it not because they are likely to 
gain much by it personally, but be- 
cause they are genuinely concerned 
about the future welfare of the entire 
nation. — 





Feeding Value of No. 4 Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think is the feeding 
value of No. 4 and No. 5 corn when 
No. 3 corn is worth 75 cents a bushel?” 

At this time of year, we ordinarily 
figure that No. 4 corn should be pur- 
chased for two or three cents a bushel 
less than No. 3 and that No. 5 corn 
should be bought for five cents a bush- 
el less. In the summer time an even 


greater difference should be made. 


Government and_ state | 








Iowa Cartload Baby Beef Contest 


A new type of baby beef contest 
has been started for Iowa. Instead of 
the single calf, the outstanding indi- 
vidual that is pampered and handled 
in a way not practical for all the calves 
produced, the contest is for lots of fif- 
teen head. The contest is based on 
weight at the finishing day, when the 
calves reach the age of 450 days. The 
calves must be produced locally and at 
least two-thirds of them must be raised 
by the feeder. 

Who in Iowa can grow and feed the 
heaviest carload-of baby beeves in 450 
days? What breed will they be? What 
method of handling and feeding will 
give the best results? Will a mixed 
load of heifers and steers be the win- 


any other private agency to build up a | ners? What feeds will the winner use, 


not only in fattening the calves but 
handling the cows? 

Information covering these points 
and others should help Iowa baby beef 
producers in the regular business of 


1 meat production on their farms. 


This contest is being conducted by 
the animal husbandry division of the 
extension service at Ames. Informa- 
tion as to the details of the contest and 
the method of making entry can be ob- 
tained from them or from any county 
agent. Liberal prizes have been ar- 
ranged thru the co-operation of men 
connected with the livestock markets. 
The producer of the heaviest load of 
baby beef 450 days of age will receive 
$200. Ten prizes have been arranged 
from $200 to $40, totaling $1,000. It is 
probable that more will be added. 

The plan is not new. A similar con- 
test was held in Minnesota last year. 
Eighteen carloads were weighed up for 
final competition. The first prize load 
of fifteen head in this contest averaged 
1,056 pounds at fifteen months of age. 
Five out of the eighteen loads aver- 
aged over 1,000 pounds. [Iowa produces 
more baby beef than Minnesota. The 
merits of such a contest as well as the 
liberal prize money should bring out 
plenty of competition. Contests of this 
sort dealing with group production de- 
serve emphasis and support. 





Farm Taxes in Illinois 


Four counties will reduce farm prop- 
erty valuations for tax purposes from 
10 to 20 per cent, as a result of a joint 
appeal made to the Illinois tax com- 
mission by the county Farm Bureaus 
of Kane, Peoria, Clay and Franklin and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Following inaction of the local 
boards of review in these counties to 
place farm property on the same basis 
of valuation as-city property, the case 
was brought to the attention of the tax 
commission. The latter, after much 
investigation and deliberation, decided 
in favor of the Farm Bureaus and or- 
dered a revaluation of all farm lands. 
Hearings were held before the com- 
mission at the request of the boards of 
review whose spokesmen pleaded that 
revaluations at this time would not be 
expedient, altho none denied that farm- 
ers were being taxed out of proportion 
to other taxpayers. 

Inasmuch as the quadrennial reval- 
uation will be made in 1927, officials 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Farm Bureaus decided to com- 
promise the issue which resulted in 
agreements for a flat reduction in land 
valuations of 10 per cent in the west 
two-thirds ‘of Kane county, 20 per cent 
in Clay county, and 10 per cent each 
in Peoria and. Franklin counties. 


Corn Borer Suggestion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading about the alarming 
spread of the corn borer this year, and 
considering the wide use of the corn 
picking machine, it appeared to me 
that a set of pressure rolls with enough 
pressure to mash each and every stalk 
hard enough to kill any corn borer that 
might be in them would be a great 
help in holding down the pest. 

RALPH GRUNIG. 





Minnesota. 








International 
Grand Champion 
Boar 


Fed On 
Life Guard 


Minerals 


“THE letter shown here tells 
better than we could how 
valuable Life Guard Miner- 


als can be to every hog raiser. 


Mr. Hogate calls it ‘‘the . 
Owned by E. C, Hogate, Tracy, Iowa most poner as mineral = 
ture that I have ever fed’”’ and gives 
it full credit in the conditioning of 
his champion boar. 


Life Guard Minerals are absolute- 
ly pure and unadulterated. They are 
entirely free from worthless fillers 
that only put weight in the sack, but 
not on the hog. 

Feed Life Guard Minerals. Shorten the 
time necessary to get your hogs ready for 
inarket.Get theadded profits that you willre- 
ceive from the extra weight put on the hogs. 
Write today for full information. Use the 
coupon. 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Life Guard Minerals 
3 Moines, lowa 






OSE 4S ew i ake oe Be ee ee oe ee ae 


Q Stockmen’s Department, W.F. 
Liberty Oil Company, 
a Des Moines, lowa 
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: 
8 Please send me your guide for using home-grown feeds 4 
Bs more economically and full information about Life Guard q 
3 pre on het Spr pan “ ge > ew [tis under- i 
stood that you will send me this wit t obligation. 
Fill out the coupon and mail to 
. We will not only onal ou § Name 4 
rmation about Life Guard But £ 
also a valuable booklet on how to @ T g 
get the most value out of home ow 
grown fee: 
ry R.F.D.No State a 












iy coma 
fevers See ek 
25 wi E. S. WELLS, Chemist 








Used the world over for generations 
TERSEY CITY, N. 2. 














Which Type of Building Is Yours? 


You are the one who determines what 
type of farm buildings shall be erected. On 
your care in planning, choice of materials 
and methods of construction depends the 
satisfaction and economy of the fin- ¢ 
ished structure. 


Sheffield Hollow Tile lays up rapid} 
without any waste of labor 4. ae 
A rials. In first cost it compares favor- 
ably with that of other good con- 
4 struction but affords a far greater 
saving during the life of the building. 
3 t never requires painting except 
7» for the trim. It is firesafe and re- 
pairs are almost unknown. Shef- , 

eld Hollow Tile buildings will lastas 
long as you live and Gey will bring 
- you many additional dollarswhen 
ever you may desire to sell your The 
farm, For the exterior use BUFF- gyggpigip) 

Way 























TEX Face Tile. Neither time 
nor weather can mar the a 
UFFTE 


arance of a 
for full information 


— Write us today. 

aboutS 

field 4 yee Lamon Dawe other farmers have 
used e e for every on the 

farm. Use the:coupon. There a ae ckéenen 

writing for information. 

SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO. 






’ 





The OLD Way 
Box 608D SHEFFIELD, IOWA 
a Sheffield Brick & Tile Co, 


Box 68 D Sheffield, Iowa: 


Please send me your descriptive literature, I am inter- 
ested ia 


« Burrlex> 
FACE TILE =F FACE BRICK 


To get extra value for your money use 
BUFFTEX Face Brick orFaceTilefor Bara. 
all exteriors. It will add many dollars of 
valueto your investment besides mak- 
ing your buildings a eource of real Name 
bride. Let us show you how economical 
this unsurpassed building material can 
be for you. 





Residence. ~Hog House —_____. Garage... 


Poultry House... cmsasspeumsentienniinaniis 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail] themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He wil! giadiy 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany si! inquiries. 
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Best Size of Electric Motor 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“IT am about to connect up electric 
power to run my milker and water 
pump, and would like to know which 
would take the most electricity, a half- 
horse motor on milker and a half-horse 
motor on water pump, or a 3 H. P. mo- 
tor hooked up to line-shaft to run 
milker and water pump at the same 
time. Does the power required by the 
3 H. P. motor decrease when the load 
is decreased, or does the required 
power remain at 3 H. P. regardless of 
its lighter load?” 

The power required by an electric 
motor decreases with decreased load 
and increases with increased load. 
There is a certain loss in every motor 
to overcome resistance of wind, bear- 
ing friction, magnetizing the field, and 
so on, since it requires some power to 
run the motor with no load at all, This 
will vary with the size and type of mo- 
tor, but is more for a large motor than 
for a small one, 

It will be better in the case of our 
correspondent for him to use the two 
small motors than the one 3 H. P. mo- 
tor. The losses in the two small mo- 
tors will be considerably less combined 
than those of the one large motor 
with those of the shaft and belts, Also 
the larger motor would require a 
larger transformer than necessary, if 
there is no other 3 H. P. load; and a 
larger transformer means more losses 
there. 

More important, however, will be the 
lack of convenience the large motor 
and line shaft will mean. 
spondent is not likely to want the 
milker and water pump close together 
and trying to use a line shaft will 
mean getting one or the other out of 
their. most convenient location. It 
would also mean not being able to use 
automatic control on the water pump, 
which is one of the great arguments 
in favor of electric power for pumping. 





Enamel to Stand Hot Water 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Recently we purchased a tin plunge 
bath tub which was painted inside 
with white enamel. For some reason 
the paint has begun to peel off where 
the water has touched it, altho the tub 
was kept dry except overnight when 
in use. How can we re-enamel this so 
that it will stand up in use?” 

It is asking a good deal of an en- 
amel to stand hot and cold water, 
strong soaps, and hard scouring, and 
it is difficult to get anything short of 
a baked enamel which will stand up 
very long. Only the best \of enamel 
can be used, and as much depends on 
how the surface is prepared as on the 
paint actually used. 

The old paint will have to be re- 
moved down to the metal by treating 
with paint remover and then rubbing 
eff with steel wool, until the metal is 
entirely clean. The inside should 
then be washed with dilute aqua am- 
monia, rinsed with soft water, and al- 
lowed to dry thoroly. If the surface 
is galvanized iron or sheet zinc, it 
should be freed from paint and grease 
and then treated with the following 
solution: One-half ounce each of chlo- 
ride of copper, nitrate of copper, and 
sal ammoniac are dissolved in one 
quart of soft water, using nothing but 
a glass or earthenware vessel. When 
all the material is dissolved, add one- 
half ounce of commercial hydrochloric 
acid, and apply with a flat brush to the 
zinc lining. The zine will blacken, 
but on drying out in about twelve 
hours there will be a thin gray film all 
over the zinc to which any white lead 
paint will adhere firmly and make a 

good foundation for the enamel. 

When the tin or zine surface has 





Our corre- | 








been properly prepared and is thoroly 
dry, it should be given a coat of flat 
white lead paint. When this has 
hardened thoroly, then two to three 
thin coats of the highest grade white 
enamel to stand hot water should be 
applied, allowing plenty of time to 
harden between coats. The final coat 
must be given time to harden thoroly 
before the water is allowed to touch it. 





Removing Glaze From! 
Concrete 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“What proportion of muriatic acid 
should I use and how much will be re- 
quired to remove the glaze from a 9x90 
barn driveway concrete floor? This 
was highly troweled and gets very slip- 
pery if it gets a little wet?” 

The usual proportion for floor use 
in this way is to use one part of com- 
mercial hydrochloric (the proper name 
for muriatic) acid to nine or ten parts 


| ent desires to cover, 








water. When used on @ wall, one to 
four or five parts water is used. We 
should think that a pint of acid and 
ten pints of water spread on with a 
whitewash brush would go over all 
the floor surface that our correspond- 
Let it stand 
about thirty minutes or until it is seen 
to be affecting the surface, then wash 
with a solution of lye and baking soda 
in water to stop the action of the acid, 
and finally wash thoroly with water. 
After using this, the surface probably 
will dust to some extent, but this can 
be remedied with a coat or two of 
water glass. 


Hot and Cold Bath Best Method 
of Creosoting 


Investigations by the department of 
farm mechanics, University of Illinois, 
indicate that if careful creosoting will 
double the life of a post or timber, 
which is not impossible, the farmer 
can afford to spend nearly as much on 
the job of creosoting as the original 
cost of the post and still save the cost 
of the first replacement of it. Costs 
of creosoting, of course, vary with the 
kind of wood that is being treated and 
the method that is used. The best 
creosote now costs 60 to 75 cents a 
gallon in barrel lots and when the hot 











and cold bath method of treatment is 
used, one-fourth of a gallon or more is 
likely to be used for each post. In dip- 
ping, the creosote goes much farther 
and cost of the oil is correspondingly 
reduced. Brush treatment costs run 
between 5 and 10 cents a post. 


Creosoting posts and timbers by the 
hot and cold bath method is best. In 
this method the posts are left in the 
oil one to three hours. They are 
then taken out and plunged at once 
into a tank of cold oil or they can be 
left in the first tank until the oi] gets 
cold. Altho this method of treatment 
costs more and takes more time, it 
soaks the post more thoroly in the oil 
and lengthens the life of it accord- 
ingly. Dipping the posts into hot oi] is 
perhaps the next best method. This 
plan requires some type of a vessel 
such aS a small oil tank or an empty 
oil drum in which a reasonably large 
quantity of creosote can be heated. 
The oil penetrates every check and 
crack of posts plunged into this bath 
and a complete covering with the pre 
servative is assured. 

While the brush method of creosot- 
ing is the simplest and the least ex- 
pensive, it likewise is the least effect- 
ive. The creosote should first be 
heated to a temperature of 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit or more. Several coats of 








Like the Horse that’s an Easy Keeper 


You know the horse that’s referred to as an easy keeper—the 
one that keeps in better condition on less feed and does as much 
or more work than heavier horses—the horse you can always 


depend upon. 


The John Deere 15-27 is the Easy Keeper 


in the Tractor Field 


It produces more power with less weight. 
It does more work with less fuel and oil. 
It gives many more years of satisfactory service at much 
lower cost for upkeep. 
It produces its great power to do your work as you want it 
done at costs unbelievably low. 


Its great power, combined with 
light weight; its extreme simplicity; 
its complete enclosure of working 
parts; its automatic oiling system; 
its ease of operation, inspection and 
adjustments—these are but a few of 
its qualities that have made the John 
Deere a sensational success in the 
hands of its thousands of users. 


The John Deere is making hun- 


day farm needs. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET, WRITTEN BY 
JOHN DEERE TRACTOR OWNERS 


Reading 
to actua 


John Deere Tractor. 


this booklet is the next thing 
y talking to 101 users of the 
It contains 101 let- 


trates the John 
and that tells all about it. 


ters of the many hundreds that have been 


received from its enthusiastic users. Many 
of these owners are farming under con- 
ditions similar to your own. 


and ask for booklets SW 44: 
Their ex- : 


perience is worth money to you. 


‘THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 








ae 


dreds of new power farmers. 
replacing hundreds of outfits that are 
inefficient and costly to maintain. It. 
is replacing hundreds of tractors that 
are lacking in power to meet present- 


You will also get a folder that illus- 
re in its actual colors 


Write to John Deere, ~ ie Illinois, 


It is 


Know what the John Deere will do 
for you before you buy a tractor. 
See it at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Ask him for a demonstration. 
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Best Equi 
For McLean System 
YOU rf can ferrow pigs in zero weather with 
ty t tt 
from each yrds Soke de an y cuubeie 
when hog prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—a perfect farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into a year ‘roun og house. 
This house has separate pens for six sows and 
their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
separate little pig pens under it whe 
keep snug and warm and away from sow. 
Keeps them warm in coldest weather. 
cornered pens and brooder gate protect pigs 


from being laid on. Makes early farrowing 
profitable. 
Best for McLean System 


Rests on skids, Easily moved. Good for ownere 
or renters. Sanita’ "Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two hours, by bolting sections to- 
gether. Painted. Has weather — got pod 
cello-glass, top ventilating alu Built o! 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. 

Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisers all over the hog belt are doing this. 
So can you by using the pana Hog House 
the year round. Actually costs less than if you 
built it. yourself. Get this patented, centrally 
heated ae house now and make more money 
than ever before. Farmer Agents Wanted, 

Limited Number of Territories Open. 
Write for Our Proposition. 
_SEND COUPON — SAVE MONEY 
ji Reonebig Housiag@o., Onawa, lowa 
a Send catalog and agents proposition a. 
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Western Smoked Salt 


Made from VAPOR SMOKE 
OF HICKORY WOOD 


No Liquid or Condensed Smoke Used 


tt i 
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The Cheapest Crib 


a Man Can Buil 


That’s what owners say about I 
Cribs. They are fire-safe, rate 
fectly ventilated, cure corn 


d 


80 it 


ines highest market price. Bualt 


patented ventilated stave. 





lowa Con R 
832 S.W. 9th Str. Des Moines, lowa. 








Lt 3 JER 


bu., $25; 45 bu., $42; 60 





4 sizes 
bu., $50; Junior $10, (o.b.tactory) 





Save work and Raise better 
pigs. 


tented features heey feed dry, ite ||| 








clean,away from rats and birds. are 


any kind of feed. See YP 5 
your dealer or order direct. 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 
404 N.Y.St.,Des Moines,ia. 








it should then be applied with a*brush, 
each coat being allowed to dry before 
the next is applied. The chiéf objec- 
tion to the brush method is that the 
coating of oil is all on the surface and 
if further seasoning takes place and 
checks develop, the untreated interior 
of the post is exposed to decay-pro- 
ducing agencies. 





Removing Lids and Caps 


Often caps for fruit jar, radiators, 
fuel tanks, gasoline and oil cans, 
flashlights, headlight rims, glue cans 
and so on are put on when the cap is 
warm and the receptacle is cold, with 
the result that the cap contracts and 
sticks tightly. Or there may be some 
Trust or shellac or varnish which has 
set the cap so it will not turn. Loos- 
ening such a cap often becomes quite 
a problem, since the cap and the part 
on which it screws are either so thin 
that they will bend easily or so brittle 
as easily toe be broken. 

Often heat /properly applied is all 
that is required. If the fruit jar is 
set in a pan of cold water for a few 
minutes, then a match or two burned 
on top of the metal cap, the cap will 
be expanded more than the jar and 
usually can be easily unscrewed. 
Quite effective wrenches for loosening 
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er On Gar Cony Phy 
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ca Water |i v May Be 
co weg ~ Suffcenk To 
COSA) COP 











ay Cap Ste 45 
Apply A hb the) 
Hof Lon bap 
before Trysag /2 
Unscrew /#~ 
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is 1g Wrench - 


fremoving Stubborn Caps 
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fruit jar caps can be purchased, but 
these will be much more effective if 
dipped in hot water or held over a gas 
flame immediately before being ap- 
plied to the cap. While a match can 
not be used safely with the can of the 
fuel tank, the same results can be se- 


| cured by holding a hot iron against 
| the 


cap for a second or two before try- 
ing to turn it. 

Often some kind of a wrench must 
be used, and great care must be taken 
that the wrench does not press the 
cap or the supporting part out of 
shape. Generally a pipe wrench or 
any ordinary wrench is out of the 
question. Sometimes two _ sticks 
clamped together are recommended, 
but unless these are so fitted to the 
cap as to apply the pressure complete- 
ly around it, the cap is likely to be 
pressed out of round. About the most 
practical type of wrench is a simple 
stick say 2x12 inches, with a light 
leather or canvas strap bolted to the 
end. The strap should be long enough 
to wrap completely around the cap at 
least once in the direction in which 
the cap is to be turned to be removed. 
Then by pulling on the stick, the pres- 
sure is not only distributed evenly 
around the cap but the pull tends to 
tighten the strap still more. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the meth- 
ods described. 


How to Make and How to Mend | 


A very valuable help for the man who 
likes to make and do things is the 
book, “How to Make and How to 
Mend,” published at 75 cents by The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. This 
book tells how to make scores of use- 
ful and* enjoyable things from an 
Aeolian harp, a burglar alarm, or a 
flat-bottom boat to fireworks, a poultry 
house, soap, traps of different kinds, 
etc. It gives simple directions for sold- 
ering, glueing and cementing, cleaning 
different materials, knots and rope 
splicing, painting, filing and setting 
Saws, and many other processes that 
will be useful in the house and out, as 
well as in sports and games. It is full 
of surprisingly helpful suggestions that 
will save time and money. 





Use Your Dollars misely~ 








q XPERIENCE of thousands of 
farmers proves that Boyt-m 
harness outwears ordinary work har- 
ness. It is because the toughest leath- 
er, taken from the backs of mature 
steer hidesand tanned byspecial proc- 
ess, into Boyt-made ee 
Hardware is of the highest = 

The workmanship is the aoe. 


These three Boyt-made etl 


the BOYT, the SAMSON, and the 
BREADWINNER, represent the utmost 
rness values for their Tespective Prices. 
Boyt quality is st 
greater volume, 2 manufacturing fa- 
cilities, enla buying power and greater 
savings in all departments. For these rea 
sons, ong Dove. -built aagnaet is far superior 
to any other atits price. T! attention 
to all details ry to prod har- 
ness gives you freedom from break and 
delays. Such harness can only be soduced 
at a low cost to you, where the ome 
est volume of work harness gunthestinn te 
—s 


hemes safely, wisely. 
al og t-made harness “sight unseen. 
Go to the dealer nearest you and see a 
eet of Boyt-made ress. You will 
easily notice the difference. 


THE BOYT COMPANY 
218 Court Avenue 
Des Moines, 











You don’t 
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| Boyt-Mad 


possuseeseseses 


S THE sore COmPARnY 
216 Court e., 
oo fs, Towa. 


Send me your FREE _ book, “Pointers for the 
reful Harness Buyer.” 
© dealer’ estore where | can see genuine 


= “8B aYT 


“The Standard Work Harness of America’ 
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THE standard BOYT HARNESS, at $78, 
with its hard, rustless, bronze hardware, 
bronze roller bearings, heaviest and most 
select cuts of leather,is for the farmer who 
wants the very best; the SAMSON HAR- 
NESS, Boyt-built, at $69.50, with its nickel, 
rustproof hardware and dozens of other long 
life features is for the farmer who demands 
Boyt quality at a little lower investment. 
The BREADWINNER HARNESS, Boyt- 
made with special wear reinforcements, spe- 
cial bridle hardware, special rustproof rivets, 
is the greatest harness value ever \offered 
under $60. F 


Send for this Valuable 


FREE BOOK 


It’s not easy to distinguish 
extra value in harness. To 
better enable farmers to look 
for the quality that makes 
for longer life and depend- 
able gervien, we have pre- 
pers a booklet “Pointers 
or the Careful Harness 
Buyer.” 


Also tell me the nearest 
Boyt- 
harness. 


Name. ccccccccccccccccccccccccess 


P, a. See SSE ES Hee ESEHOEH HEHE HEE 
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Increased Uso of Horses Will Keop Down the Surplus and Keep Up the Prices of Farm Crops 



















Sie ores 


taining full particulars of Jamesway 
Equipment and Jamesway service. 
Don’t build, remodel or equip any 
farm building until you get these 


valuable books and learn how we can save 
you money. Mail coupon to office nearest 





RS AAT IN ET 

If you are thinking of building, remodeling, 
ventilating or buying any equipment for your cow 
or horse barn, hog or poultry house, write for 
. these two books. These books tell how we help you plan and 
equip your buildings to make them more convenient, practical 
and economical—how we save you money by cutting down 
material and construction costs. 
scribe the complete line of Jamesway Equipment, Stanchions, Litter Carriers, 
Drinking Cups, Calf and Bull Pens—also Feeders, Brooders, Waterers, Steel Nests, 

etc.—a line of equipment that is unequaled for durability, service and economy. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now 


Just fill out the coupon—tell us what you are interested in and we will 
sendyouthenecessaryliteraturecon- §@B OSE eee aw 


Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 





These books also de- 


James Mfg. Co., Dept. 772,—Please send re 
your New Jamesway I am interested in 

Build oO (€) Remodeling 
Teatiiens oF try House () Cow Barn 

0 Horse Barn Hog House 

SIGIR co ccccoccedencnsedsecesngamennee 
Dinst Oleic nd cccdccaksauwsdscaccsan 
3 ee gl ae Ghate..~<<sonnne 
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SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are fesued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. Al! inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 
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Pottawattamie Farmer Gets 
Reward 

A. W. Hickman, Pottawattamie coun- 
ty farmer, believes that it pays to in- 
vestigate folks who come along and 
want to be befriended. Last fall he 
felt sorry for a man with two boys 
and gave them work. Early in Decem- 
ber he was forced to appear in court 
at Council Bluffs and furnish informa- 
tion which sent the man to jail for six- 


ty days and the two boys to state 
training schools, for’ correction. But 
Hickman at least has something for 
the trouble caused by these people and 
for the loss of twenty chickens. Be- 
cause he is a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau and had a sign 
posted at the entrance to his farm, he 
receives a feward for apprehending the 
thieves who stole his property. 

Yarly in the summer Ed Moyer and 
his two boys, Benjamin and John, hap- 
pened out on “The Island” in western 
Pottawattamie county, near Loveland, 
met Hickman and told him they were 
stranded. So Hickman, who needed 
help, gave them an old house on his 
premises to live in and hired Moyer 
to help about the farm and to pick 
corn. Everything went along well un- 
til Hickman began to miss chickens. 
First only a few disappeared. Finally 
seventeen of his best pullets were 
missing. Then one day, when he came 
home, he found the lock on his house 
smashed and money and other prop- 
erty had been taken. This aroused his 
anxiety and he got in touch with his 
friend, Leo Echrich, who had recently 
been appointed deputy sheriff of Rock- 
ford township, and so an investigation 
was started to see if the thieves could 
be located. 

But something else happened one 
day when Hickman was looking about 
the farm. He heard the crack of a ri- 
fle. He wondered who was hunting 
on his premises. Investigation showed 
that it was none other than the Moyer 
boy. While Hickman watched him, the 
lad raised his rifle, carefully took aim 
and very neatly shot off the head of 
another chicken. He then picked it 
up and went to the Moyer house, while 
Hickman went to hunt up his friend, 
Deputy Sheriff Echrich. As soon as 
Echrich had heard of the  circum- 
stances, he agreed that it was worth 
while to investigate the Moyer house 
and, together with Hickman, they en- 
tered and found the senior Moyer cook- 
ing the chickens that his son had so 
recently killed. Echrich immediately 
arrested the trio and they were taken 
to Council Bluffs. 

When the boys were brought before 
Judge John L. Blanchard, they admit- 
ted their father had trained them to 
steal and told how they had at various 
times taken melons, corn, chickens 
and vegetables and how they had never 
been allowed to go to school. They 
admitted stealing Hickman’s chickens 
and property and after they had told 
their story, Judge Blanchard sent their 
father to the county jail for sixty days 
for contributing to the delinquency of 
minors. The oldest Moyer boy was 
sent to the Eldora training school, 
while the younger one was kept in 
Council Bluffs and placed in the juve- 
nile home. So the depredations of 
Moyer and his boys was checked and, 
in Hickman’s words, “One of the bad 
gangs operating in western Iowa has 
been stopped.” 

There has been considerable thiev- 
ery in this part of the state during the 
past year and only recently three 
townships in Pottawattamie and Har- 
rison counties organized the Riverview 
Protective Association. This associa- 
tion was responsible for the apprehen- 
sion last fall of two chicken thieves 








who went to the Anamosa prison on 
two-year sentences, and other cases 
are under investigation. So Wallaces’ 
Farmer is glad to be able to assist in 
the work of catching the thieves and 
we hope that other Service Bureau 
members as well as Hickman will re- 


ceive protection. 





They Will Be Tried 


A Crawford county Service Bureau 
member has written us about a thiev- 
ery case in that county, as follows 

“As a member of your Service Bu- 
reau, am asking this information. 
Some time last summer a farmer lost 
three head of cattle. Two fellows were 
caught and arrested by our local offi- 
cers and state agent and were indicted 
by the grand jury for larceny, but are 
out on bonds as present. Trial was set 
for January 10, 1927, but trial did not 
come off as defending attorney was 
out of town. There are rumors that 
it will all be hushed up. Public sen- 
timent is that they should be tried in 
court and if found guilty should be 
punished to the full extent of the law. 
It seems to me some one is trying to 
hush up this case in the present term 
of court and that it will never come to 
trial. I would like to know if Wallaces’ 
Service Bureau could give us some in- 
formation on this. My certificate num- 
ber is 5806-G. 

“CRAWFORD CO. MEMBER.” 


The Service Bureau manager was in 
Denison last week and had a long talk 
with the county attorney about this 
case. It develops that after these men 
were taken and admitted the theft and 
were indicted by the grand jury, they 
changed their minds and hired an at- 
torney and entered a plea of “Not 
guilty.” This is within the law. How- 
ever, we are assured by County Attor- 
ney Bell that the case will be tried 
just as soon as possible and for his 
part no attempt will be made to defeat 
justice by mere delays. As long as the 
indictment stands against the men in 
question they will have to be tried. 
Yes, we have our eye on this case, but 
believe it will be handled competently 
by the prosecuting attorney. 


> ° 

Don’t Pester Jimmy Skunk 

Last week we ran an article telling 
some trapping pointers with particular 
reference to that fur-bearing animal, 
the skunk. Before the ink was dry on 
the article we discovered that Iowa 
has a law protecting the skunk for at 
least part of the year from the trapper 
and hunter. So we hasten to warn 
you. 

Trapping of skunks is prohibited in 
Jowa between January 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, and if you haven't already cap- 
tured the striped animals, better get 
yours before February 1. If you get 
them after that date some game war- 
den might get you. 


Want a List of — License 
Numbers? 

Recently the 

lished in this column a list of the new 


Service Bureau pub- 


license numbers and letters for Iowa. 


Following this announcement we were 
advised that such lists could be se- 
cured by any one wanting them by 
writing to the Geo. Bechtel Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. The list is printed on a 
handy celluloid card that can be put in 
the corner of the windshield for ready 
reference. We are advised that com- 
pany will gladly send such cards to 
any one who will ask for them, and 
free of charge. 
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500,000 Iowa Engines now at 
work on farms in every part of the 


country deliver steady, dependable power 
at lowest cost. Lowest cost from longer service. 
owest cost from quick starting and fuel economy. 
Answer your farm power question with the famous 


The original slow speed, heavy duty cuginem b+ age over- 
size to give overload power when needed 
what your farm power needs are, there is an ‘lowa Engine 
Sold under a famous more power guarantee 


See what dealer for low prices and terms or write direct to 
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Inheritance of Color in 
Livestock 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know the law of in- 
heritance of color in hogs and cattle. 
If you breed a Poland China boar to 
a Tamworth gilt or to a Duroc gilt, 
what color will the offspring be? How 
is it with Yorkshires, Polands, and 
other breeds?” 

In hogs a really purebred white an- 
imal will almost invariaby have pure- 
bred-white offspring no matter wheth- 
er it is bred to a black or red animal. 
When black and red animals are bred 
together the offspring are spotted red 
and black. The Hampshire’ black 
seems to be different from the Poland 
China black, however, and when Hamp- 
shires are bred to red hogs the off- 
spring the first generation oftentimes 
look like regular Hampshires. 

In the case of cattle, black color is 
dominant to red. In other words, an 
Angus bred to a Shorthorn will result 
in black offspring. When an Angus is 
bred to a Hereford the offspring will 
be black except for the face, which 
will be white like the Hereford. Hol- 
steins bred to Shorthorns generally 
give black animals. Of course, when 
the animals which are crossbreds are 
not of pure ancestry the results may 
be very surprising and altogether dif- 
ferent than we have here suggested, 


Changing the T. B. Law 


A number of farmers met in Des 
Moines last week under the auspices of 
the lowa Farmers’ Union to consider 
what changes should be made in the 
state law on the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. From the testimony 
given at the meeting it seems that 
farmers in many counties feel that the 
county area plan has been forced upon 
them by unfair practices. In some 
cases the speaker claimed that people 
circulating the petitions told the farm- 
ers half truths which caused the farm- 
ers to sign when they would ‘not have 
done so if they had known the full 
facts. 

Members of the Iowa Defense 
League, the organization formed ‘to 
combat the present law, insist that in- 
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stead of having the petitions circulated 
by folks who, they claim, have often- 
times misled the farmers in order to 
get signatures, it would be better if 
the matter were submitted to a vote of 
the people. They further suggest that 
a separate count should be kept of the 
vote both in the city and the country, 
and that the county area plan be not 
adopted unless there is a 51 per cent 
affirmative in both sections. 

It is also urged that the law be 
changed to provide so that farmers 
who have animals condemned would be 
paid the full appraisal value, or at any 
rate up to as much as $125 for grades 
and S200 for purebreds. It was recog- 
nized, of course, that this would make 
necessary an increase in the state af 
propriation for eradication of tubercu- 
losis. 

The menibers of the Farmers’ Union 
who are interested in this program in- 
sist that they are as anxious as any- 
one to see that tuberculosis is eradi- 
cated. They feel, however, that some 
of the folks who have been pushing 
for the adoption of present methods 
have let their zeal get, the better of 
them. They claim that the law ought 
to be changed to eliminate needless ir- 
ritation, and that high-pressure meth- 
ods should not be used to force the 
county area plan on counties whose 
farmers don’t really want it. 
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What Is Your Program? 1927, I want every girl and boy to be sometimes to the east, when it is said baran, or alpha Tauri, the brightest 
N able to look back upon the year’s work to be in either western or eastern star in the constellation of Taurus, the 
Right at the start of the New Year, with the feeling that they have had a elongation. On the 26th, it will be in Bull, and which was represented on the 


I want to ask you boys and girls a 
frank question. What is your program 
for 1927, and what plans have you 
made to carry it out? I am wonder- 
ing how many of our boys and girls 
have mapped out a real program, and 
I would be very much interested in 
having them tell me about it; hence, 
this question. 

My observation is that no one gets 
very far without a definite plan. If 
you start out to make a trip in an au- 
tomobile and have a definite objective, 
you must know the road by which you 
are going to travel, and you generally 
pick the best road. In order to make 
the most out of our lives we must know 
what we want to do and how we are 
going to do it. The boy or girl, man 
or woman, who just drifts along, does 
not get very far, and so I urge some 
real clear thinking on the part of you 
boys and girls with reference to your 
plans for 1927. 

What did you do in Four-H Club 
work last year? Were you a leader or 
a half-hearted follower? Did your club 
accomplish things thru the help you 
gave it? Would what you did during 
the year be a help and an inspiration 
to other Four-H Club boys and girls, 
and did you do your best in Four-H 
‘Club work? If you did, fine! If not, 
what are you going to do about it this 
year? We can not help the past, but 
we can plan for the future, and that is 
why I urge every one of you boys and 
girls to think the matter over and plan 
your work this year. 

If you were a Lone Scout, how many 
degrees did you pass during the year? 
Did you attend the meetings of your 
Lone Scout tribe (if you belong to a 
tribe) regularly, and were you a con- 
structive member of that tribe? Did 
you help those who were trying to do 
things in Scouting? As our Lone 
Scouts know, they are supposed to doa 
helpful thing every day, and the boy 
who really tries to do a helpful thing 
every day—for there is certainly an 
opportunity every day—is bound to 
develop rapidly in Scouting. Did you 
simply join the Lone Scout tribe and 
then fail to follow up the program out- 
lined? Did you get a new member for 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe? A Lone 
Scout can not slide along; he must be 
ambitious to improve himself in Scout- 


ing, and there is not a single boy 
among our Lone Scouts who can not 
make progress if he has the will to 
make it. There are too many folks 


who are just simply members of things 
and not enough folks who realize the 
responsibilities of membership. 

I ask our Four-H Club girls and boys 
and our Lone Scouts to study their 
organizations and their part in these 
organizations, and make up their 
minds in what way they can be most 
helpful. If you do this, you will find 
at the end of the year that you have 
received immeasurably greater benefit 
from your work in 1927. You will be 
a happier boy or girl, a more useful 
one, and there will be joy and satisfac- 
tion to you at the end of the year that 
it will indeed be hard to measure. 

There is no finer group of young 
folks anywhere than the girls and boys 
on our farms in the corn belt. I have 
been very proud of a number of the 
girls and boys this year, as I have 
watched them in Four-H Club and Lone 
Scout work. I covet for all of them 
greater progress, greater achievements 
and greater happiness in their work in 


real part in the work of the year, that 
the Four-H Club or the Lone Scout 
tribe is a better club or tribe than it 
would have been without their help, 
and that they have grown in loyalty, 
trustworthiness, helpfulness, friendli- 
ness and the other things that go to 
make a real leader in these organiza- 
tions as well as a real helpful member 
of them. 

Boys and girls on the farm have 
greater opportunities today than they 
bave ever had before. The only ques- 
tion is: What use will they make of 
them? I have every confidence that 
our boys and girls will be real factors 
among other boys and girls in their 
community and in the life of the com- 
munity in 1927. I wish them every 
happiness and joy in their work. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





February Evening Skies 


This month sees an end of the eve- 
ning display of one of the planets of 
the autumn sky, for Jupiter has passed 
close to the sun. On the first of March 
it will be in opposition, which means 
that Jupiter and the sun will be.in the 
same straight line from the earth. But 
Mars is still with us, shining with its 
ruddy glow in the southwest, just to 
the south of the Pleiades, the famous 
loose cluster of stars in Taurus, the 
Bull. 

On February 26, Mercury, a planet 
which few people have ever seen, will 
be in a position where it will be vis- 
ible low in the western sky at dusk, 
ready to be picked up: by a keen eye. 
As it revolves around the sun in a 
year of eighty-eight days, it is some- 
times seen to the west of the sun and 


eastern elongation, which means that 
the sun sets a little while before Mer- 
cury. It is only a third as far away 
from the sun as the earth, so that it 
is never seen more than 28 degrees 
from our orb of day—a distance about 
the same as that between Betelguese 
and Sirius, two of the bright stars now 
in the southern sky. Its orbit is not 
circular, but elliptical, and as a result 
it seldom reaches the maximum elonga- 
tion, on the average getting only about 
23 degrees away from the sun. Twi- 
light lasts until the sun is about 18 
degrees below the horizon, so Mercury 
can never be seen for very long after 
complete darkness has arrived. This 
month the opposition is not as great as 
the average, being only 18 degrees, so 
that it can be seen at best only as a 
bright star in the evening twilight. 
But the February evening sky makes 
up in stellar attractions for what it 
lacks in the planets. The winter sky 
is now in all its glory, for at no other 
time of the year can as many first mag- 
nitude stars be seen at once. In the 
whole sky there are twenty stars 
brighter than one and a half in the 
astronomical scale of magnitudes. Five 
of these are in the southern hemi- 
sphere and are never visible above our 
horizon. This leaves fifteen which we 
can see, and of these eight are now in 
the sky at once, six of them forming 
a hexagon with another at the center. 
Almost directly overhead is the yel- 
lowish-white. Capella, astronomically 
alpha Aurigae, as it is the brightest 
star in the constellation of Auriga, the 
Charioteer. This is so bright that it 
is very easy to identify, for only Siri- 
us, of the stars we can now see, exceeds 
it in brilliance. To the southwest of 
Capella is the orange-red star, Alde- 
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ancient star maps as the bull’s eye, 
glaring at the nearby warrior, Orion. 
South, and a little east of Aldebaran, 
is a representative of Orion itself, in 
the form of Rigel, or beta Orionis, for 
it is the second brightest star in Orion. 
Rigel has the distinction of being one 
of the most brilliant of known stars, 
referring to its intrinsic brightness. 
In general, the brightest stars are very 
close, but Rigel is at the respectable 
distance of 540 light years, one light 
year being the distance that a beam of 
light will travel in twelve months, go 
ing at the rate of 186,000 miles a sew 
ond, or about 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 

Compared to Rigel, Sirius, to the 
southéast of it, and the next star in 
the hexagon, is next door to us, for 
we see it tonight by light that left it 
in 1918, instead of in 1387, which was 
the year that the light reaching us 
from Rigel left on its long journey. 
Sirius is the brightest of all the stars 
we see in the sky, partly, of course, 
because it is so close, Alpha centauri, 
the nearest known star, is at a little 
less than half the distance of Sirius, 
but it is one of the southern stars not 
visible from northern latitudes. Sirius, 
however, appears brighter than alpha 
centauri. It is the “dog star,” as it is 
in the constellation Canis Major, the 
Great Dog. 

The Great Dog is one of the two that 
accompanied the mighty hunter Orion, 
the other one being represented by the 
next star in the hexagon, yellow-white 
Procyon, northeast of Sirius. This is 
in the constellation Canis Minor, the 
Lesser Dog, and is also very close, for 
it is only ten light years distant. They 
look close together in the sky, and, in 
fact, they are but a relatively short 
distance apart—about four and a third 
light years, closer to each other than 
either of them is to the earth. 

Completing our hexagon, we come 
to the orange colored Pollux, northwest 
of Procyon and southeast of Capella. 
Pollux is one of the two stars that 
form the twins, Gemini, the other mem- 
ber of the pair being the fainter Castor, 
just above Pollux. The ancients con- 
sidered the Twins propitious to navi- 
gators, and the Romans swore by them, 
as they were two of their most popular 
gods. The remains of the temples to 
Castor and Pollux at Rome, and at Gir- 
genti, are among the most famous of 
the Roman ruins. The Roman oath by 
them must have been very popular, for 
it has survived to the present day, in 
the slightly modified “by jiminy.” 

Finally, in the center of the hexa- 
gon is the famous Betelguese, or Alpha 
Orionis, the brightest star in Orion. 
This star is in the warrior’s right 
shoulder, according to the old star 
maps, and in his upraised hand he 
holds the club with which he is about 
to smite the giant bull, Taurus. 

The constelation Leo, the Lion, now 
rising in the eastern evening sky, con- 
tains the eighth first magnitude star 
now visible. This is Regulus, or alpha 
Leonis, at the end of the handle of the 
“sickle,” probably the most famous 
group of stars next to the Dipper and 
Orion. The blade of the sickle forms 
the lion’s head. 





The new serial starting on page % 
this week will pleas6é all readérs of tlic 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section. Turn back 
and read it. This story of a farm boy 
inventor will hold your interest thru 
to the end. 
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Reflections 

During the last days of the old year 
there were 1,599 Four-H girls down at 
Ames. Of this number, 1,487 were 
there as delegates to the Junior Short 
Course. They represented ninety-five 
Iowa counties, and they were indeed a 
lively bunch. But I suppose that most 
of you who read these pages have al- 
ready heard first hand about the big 
week at Ames, and I know that a lot 
of you took part in it. Let’s see, if 
every girl who was there went home and 
told six and one-half others, every 
Four-H girl in Iowa would know about 
it. So there is really not much use 
for me to try to tell you anything more 
about it. 

I think, however, that you may be 
interested in some figures that just 
came thru from the state club depart- 
ment, and which were not available at 
the time of the Four-H Short Course. 
With the 1,599 Four-H members were 
five girls who just came down to Ames 
to see what Four-H Club work was 
like. And then there were 245 leaders, 
196 of whom were local leaders. There 
were 16 county club chairmen, 11 home 
demonstration agents; 129 of these 
leaders were sent as delegates by their 
Four-H Clubs. 

Then 1,450 girls reported that they 
lived on farms, while the remainder 
came from small towns. More than 
three-fourths of the girls who attend- 
ed were financed by their own local 
clubs. The girls of the next largest 
group were financed by parents, and 97 
girls reported having earned most of 
the money themselves. 

The types of club work represented 
were: Clothing, with 492 girls; home 
furnishing, with 791; foods and nutri- 
tion, with 284; livestock, with 20, and 
there were 17 who did not report affil- 
jations with any type of club. 

Of the 1,599 Four-H girls, 1,282 of 
them reported being in school, most 
of them in the ninth grade; 318 of 
them are out of school, and the aver- 
age age was 15; 1,202 of them were 
down to Ames for the first time, while 
401 had attended a Junior Short Course 
before. 

There was one girl with a record of 
eight years in club work; seven were 
there who had been in club work seven 
years; seventeen had six-year records; 
sixty had five-year records, and 155 
had been members for five years. These 
records are comparable to the girls’ 
attendance at the Junior Short Course, 
which has mounted high in the last 
few years. 

While going to the Junior Short 
Course is not by any means the most 
important feature of Four-H Club 
work, it is a very worth-while experi- 
ence for any girl to have had. In sev- 
eral instances it has furnished the in- 
spiration for girls out of school to get 
back into school, and it has determined 
not a few to go on to college.-—Four-H 
Editor. , 











1927 Greeting From Stat 
President 


Dear Four-H Sisters of Towa: 

This New Year’s. greeting is not say- 
ing “How do you do?” to all of you for 
the very first time, because I met so 
many of you at the state Four-H short 
course at Ames. I wish I might know 


each one of you, but since I can not, 
I am just taking this way of telling 
you that I hope for every one of you, 





\ 


in 1927, the best of everything that is 
good and true and happy. 

I know that this year, as all other 
years, will hold its hard problems and 
its dark moments. We could not ex- 
pect it otherwise. What I do hope for, 
and wish, is that when these problems 
come, we may meet them with the true 
spirit of real Four-H girls. 

I know, too, that this year will hold 
its big achievements, but I am sure 
that those of us who do not capture 
the blue ribbon are going to be good 
losers and feel proud of the achieve- 
ment which was better than our own, 
as another attainment for Four-H. 

And, last of all, I hope that 1927 will 
bring new friendships to us—true, last- 
ing, working friendships with other 
girls whose interests are much the 
same as our own. “A friend,” it is 
said, “is someone who calls forth the 
best that is within us.” Let us choose 
our best friends, those who share our 
joys and sorrows, with this in mind. 

Sincerely yours in Four-H, 

ESTHER SIETMANN. 

State President Four-H Girls’ Clubs 

of Iowa, Laurel, Iowa. 


Four-H Club Plays Santa 
Claus 

One of the most ‘satisfying things 
our club has done this year was to 
play Santa Claus to one of our club 
members. Her family had been very 
unfortunate in having much sickness 
just before Christmas, and the pros- 
pects of a Merry Christmas were not 
very bright. At our regular meeting 
just before Christmas, someone sug- 
gested that the club send a Christmas 
basket to this girl, each member con- 
tributing something toward filling it. 
Every one was much enthused over 
the opportunity of bringing joy to 
someone in this way, and in a few min- 
utes plans were made for each girl to 
bring her bit to the Christmas party 
we were having the day before Christ- 
mas. On the day set, many packages 
were brought in and the basket was 
packed. When finished, it contained 
home canned foods, cakes, fruit, candy 
and popcorn balls.—Plymouth County 
Duty Doers. 





A Washington’s Birthday 
Party 


The custom of celebrating George 
Washington’s birthday with some fes- 
tivity offers a delightful opportunity 
for a party which is different. Colorful 
red, white and blue invitations with 
the same motif carried out in the dee- 
orations, favors and 
some unusual games planned to suit 
the spirit of the occasion; guests greet- 
ed by Uncle Sam and Betsy Ross in 
costume—what more could be desired 
for a happy and successful celebra- 
tion? 

Unusual invitations may be made as 
follows: Use a white card, write with 
clear blue ink in the center of the 
card, leaving a wide margin. Paint 
two red stripes one-half inch apart in 
each margin at right and left of writ- 
ing. Between the two red_ stripes, 
paint tiny blue stars. The lines and 
stars may be made with a broad-point- 
ed pen. 

A gay and patriotic atmosphere may 
be achieved in the barest hall as well 
as in a smaller room by the judicious 
arrangement of red and white strips of 
bunting or crepe paper and large blue 
cardboard stars. The strips are cut 
in varied lengths and widths and pasted 
or pinned to lengths of wood or card- 
board, which are suspended from the 
ceiling by strings or wire attached at 


refreshments; 


each end. These strips interspersed 
with large cardboard stars will flutter 
gaily over the crowd as they move 
about. 


A colorful note will be added to the 
party if the reception committee will 
wear costumes of the period. Led by 
Uncle Sam and Betsy Ross, they will 
add a colorful note to the opening of 
the party. Two sets of numbered cards 
of either red, white or blue are dis- 
tributed among the guests. Guests are 
instructed to match colors and num- 
bers for partners. When partners have 
been found, all those bearing red cards 
go to one part of the room, those with 
white to another, and blue to another. 

For eath group there is a table on 
which have been placed lengths of thin 
wire, squares of red and blue crepe 


paper and circles of plain white paper, 
for making paper flowers. These are 
very simply made by using a length of 
wire for the stem, crushing the red 
and blue paper and thrusting the wire 
thru them, then using the circle of 
white paper for a base. The group 
which succeeds in completing their fa- 
vors first, heads the grand march, fol- 
lowing Uncle Sam and Betsy Ross. Fa- 
vors may be retained by the makers or 
handed to their partners in the grand 
march. 

A George Washington party would 
not be complete without some games. 
The first one given here is a paras 
phrase of a well known game which is 


good for getting every one mixed 
around. 
Red, White and Blue Headlines— 


The object of this game is for each 
person to learn from his neighbor on 
the right, his name and what he re- 
members being told about George 
Washington. The guests are in a circle 
for this. One of the group—anyone may 
elect himself to start it off—steps into 
the circle and points to someone, say- 
ing quickly: “Red, white and blue; 
red, white and blue; red, white and 
blue,” and then counts to ten. If the 
confused person pointed at can not re- 
spond before the tenth count with a 
headline giving the name of his neigh- 
bor and what incident he recalls about 
George Washington, he must change 
places with the one in the centre. 
Birthday Forecasts—For this game 
the leader must have a book which 
tells of the influence of the signs of 
the zodiac over those who were born 
in the different months of the year. 
These can sometimes be obtained at 
the ten-cent store or they may be found 
in the library under the heading of 
astrology or palmistry. If these can 
not be conveniently obtained, a vivid 
imagination may construct appropriate 
forecasts. The players form a line 
across the end of the room. The lead- 
er stands at the opposite end and calls 
the name of some month of the year, 
and the payers immediately count ten. 
By the time they have counted ten, 
those players who were born in the 
month named should have reached the 
opposite end of the room in line with 
the leader. If they fail to do so, the 
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penalty is that they in turn spell back- 
ward the name of the month in which 
they were born. The leader may call 
“November”; the line counts ten, and 
three people who were born in that 
month cross the room. The leader then 
finds in the book—or out of his head— 
that they are fortunate in matters of 
business, hospitable and gracious, and 
dress in excellent taste. They are im- 
pulsive in likes and dislikes and apt 
to be too frank and outspoken. They 
are easily influenced by their sur- 
roundings, and so on. 

Aiming at the Stars—A large target 
is made by placing together three stars 
of different sizes, the center one white, 
the second red and the outer blue. Each 
player is allowed four shots with darts. 
These may be the paper kind which 
fly so well and which have a pin in 
the point. Each player is allowed four 
shots at the target. The inner or white 


star counts fifteen points; the next, 
the red, counts ten points, and the 


blue star counts five. An appropriate 
prize of a candy hatchet or something 
else may be awarded to the prize 
winner. 

Refreshments may also be a feature 
of the evening. Have the table covered 
with a white “crepe paper cloth and 
place a wide strip of red crepe paper 
across the center. Then take another 
strip and lay it across the other way, 
forming a cross in the center. White 
candles attached to more blue card- 
board stars may be set in the white 
spaces. Bows of red may be made with 
red crepe paper on the candles. Squares 
of white cake, the size of individual 
servings, are decorated with a tiny red 
candle stuck in the center of each. 
While at table, the guests may be asked 
to think of as many historical inei- 
dents as possible which occurred dur: 
ing the life of George Washington. 
Later Uncle Sam may call for results, 
and. the*one remembering the largest 
number of incidents may receive a box 
of home-made fudge.—From “Commu- 
nity Drama Service.” 


First State Music Memory 
Contest 

Nearly 1,350 Four-H girls from &3 
Iowa counties took the first 
state music memory contest, held dur- 
ing the Junior Short Course at Ames, 
last month. . This came as a fitting 
culmination to five years of music ap- 
preciation work done by Four-H girls. 
Many clubs have made this a definite 
part of their programs. 

The contest recital contained four- 
teen selections, each of which was pre- 
sented in song or by the piona or re- 
producing machine. Clay county girls 
seored the highest on pieces recog- 
nized and proper composership. Mus- 
catine county was second and honor- 
able mention went to Allamakee, Polk. 
Linn, West and East Pottawattamie, 
Butler, Dallas, Harrison, Franklin. 
Jackson, Scott, Palo Alto and Greene 
counties, and to the Four-H Girls’ Club 
from Council Bluffs. 

The recital to which the girls ljst- 
ened and then named in turn each 
number, contained the following: Ave 
Maria, by Schubert; The Swan, Saint- 
Saens; Hungarian Dance No. 5. 
Brahms; Toreador’s Song from the op- 
era, Carmen, Bizet; Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Sousa; By the Waters of Min- 
netonka, Liurance; Marche Militaire. 
Schubert; To a Wild Rose, MacDowell: 


part in 


Minuet in G, Beethoven; Libestraum 
No. 3, Liszt; Blue Danube Waltz, 
Strauss; Narcissus, Nevin; Humor- 


esque, Dvorak, and Sextette from Lucia 
by Donizetti. 
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When Girls Entertain 


At a certain afternoon sewing party, 
a girl distributed panel shaped cards 
with gay little pencils attached, and 
asked each guest to write upon her 
ecard a list of words as she read them 
aloud. She also said that half an hour 
would be allowed for them to write 
their answers opposite the words. The 
question was asked: “What do you con- 
sider the most appropriate kind of 
cloth or trimming for the people listed 
on the cards to buy? Let your answer 
consist of one word that will describe 
either the fabric or the pattern or the 
color of suitable clothing for the per- 
sonages on your cards, and the reply 
must apply directly to the occupation 
of the wearer.” Here is the list all 
answered. The cards, you understand, 
will contain just the list of person- 
ages: 

The artist should dress in canvas; 
the gardener in lawn; the dairyman in 
cheesecloth; the banker in checks; the 
editor in print; the hunter in duck; 
the Scotchman in plaids; the govern- 
ment official in red tape; the archi- 
tect in blue print; the barber in mo- 
hair (because he mows hair, doesn’t 
he?); the prisoner in stripes; the hair- 
dresser in hair cloth; the jeweler in 
cotton; the minister in broadcloth; the 
undertaker in crepe. 

Another sewing party which I heard 
about the other day and which I think 
would be nice for a Four-H Club girls’ 
meeting was called a “Ninety-Minute 
Sewing Party.” At this party, a dozen 
girls were asked to come at two o’clock, 
each bringing with her some piece of 
sewing that could be begun and fin- 
ished in an hour and a half. Every- 
thing was gotten ready, but no actual 
sewing was done by the girls before 
their arrival on this afternoon. 

When the guests arrived, they found 
awaiting them three tables, and at each 
table four chairs. At each place was a 
ecard with a number on it up to the 
number of guests that were present. 
Pencils were attached to the cards. At 
half-past two the signal was given by 
the hostess to begin sewing. 

At four o’clock the hostess requested 
them all to stop sewing, whether every 
article was finished or not, and for 
each to place what she had done on 
the table and pin to it the number 
found at her place. On the back of 
each of these cards was. written, 
“Prettiest,” “Most Useful,” and, with 
ecard and pencil in hand, the guests 
were told to make the rounds of the 
tables, examining the things displayed, 
and put down their votes by number. 
While refreshments of cookies and lem- 
onade were being served, these cards 
were collected and compared. To the 
person whose article received the ma- 
jority of “prettiest” votes, was given a 
little silk work bag; to the one whose 
efforts were found “most useful” a 
darning bag of pretty cretonne was 
awarded. Bags, needle cases, dusters, 
aprons, ete., are all possibilities for a 
ninety-minute sewing fest. 

For the “Nimble Thimble” Club 
meeting in a certain community, invi- 
tations in rhyme were sent out, like 
this: 

“This ‘pure linen square’ doth invite 
you 

To spend a few hours with me 

On Thursday of next week; 
sewing, 

And we’ll chat o’er a cup of tea. 

There was the regular business meet- 
ing and program and gossip, and then 
when it was time to have the more 
than usually substantial “tea,” little 
cards were handed to each, which oc- 
casioned a great deal of merriment. 


bring 


Verses neatly hand-printed on linen 


correspondence cards were: 


“You're my nearest of kin,” said the 
tape. 

The dull needle all kinship denied. 

“You've an eye and can’t see a rela- 
tion? 

You’re my bod-kin,” the tape replied. 


“And how is it with you, 

Are your spirits high or low?” 

And the needle sharp with tearful eye, 
Replied, “Oh, just sew, sew.” 


“We're attached to each other,” said 
Mr. Hook. 

“Your bright eye has quite captured my 
heart. 

Let’s live our lives together; 

We could nevetNbe happy apart.” 


“T surely lead an upright life, 
From sin I’m ‘holey’ free; 
Yet why will folks say, ‘Darn it!’ 
Whenever they look at me?” 
(Spool of darning cotton) 


“A stitch in time saves nine,” 





‘Memory Girls From Songland” 
in Greene County. 





The old-time girl was “loint.” 

In these strenuous days, a pin saves 
time— 

I trust you see the point. 


A piece of cloth to the scissors said, 

“You’re sharp—you are very bright.” 

“Oh, cut that stuff out,” the, shears 
replied, 

“Of me you are making light.” 


“You’re only a chunk of 
friend,” 
Said a saucy thread ef cotton. 


wood, my 


























Folk Songs of Italy 


Italy greéts its visitors with song, 
whether they arrive by sea or by land, 
for every urchin of the street sings or 
whistles, and every boatman whistles 
or sings. 

Three Italian folk songs are special 
favorites and soon become familiar to 
all visitors. Travelers have carried 
them to all parts of the world. They 
are almost as well known in New York 
and San Francisco as in Venice or 
Rome. 

“O Sole Mio”’—A memory of the 
great tenor, Caruso, lingers about this 
song of Italy. It was his favorite of 
all the folk songs of his native land. 
Love of country has seldom been ex- 
pressed in music more fervently than 
when Caruso sang this song, “My Sun- 
shine.” The popularity of this song is 
proved by its many translations. Altho 
always classed as a folk song, its mel- 
ody is credited to E. di Capua. One 
translation of the text which follows 
the Italian closely is: 


“Oh, what’s so fine, dear, as a day of 
sunshine! 
The sky is clear and blue; the rain is 
over, too. 
Thru air so cool, so bright, comes glo- 
rious sunlight. 
Oh, what’s so fine, dear, as a day of 
sunshine! 
Another sunlight 
As lovely lies, 
On my own sunshine 
In your dear eyes,” 


“Puniculi, Funicula’—-When the fu- 
nicular railroad to the summit of Mt. 
Vesuvius was completed, a great fes- 
tival celebrated the event. This song, 
with its spirit of joyous adventure, 
was made for the occasion. The music 
well suited the event. The words well 
expressed the hilarity of the experience 
of mounting “Higher, higher; the 
sky’s not far,” and the song became 
one of the features of the celebration. 
The music-loving Italians adopted the 
song and it immediately became one 
of the most popular of street tunes. 
Altho the song was composed by Denza, 
it is considered by many as a real folk 
song. The German composer, Strauss, 





in his orchestral composition, “From 
Italy,” under the impression that he 
was using a representative folk tune 
of Italy, used the melody as the chief 
theme of one part of the suit. In the 
United States, this tune is familiar as 
“The Merry Life,” for English words 
have been substituted for the original 
Italian words. But every one enjoys 
the words for which the tune was 
made. Tht first stanza gives an idea 
of the whole. The line about the moun- 
tain is significant, for the lights were 
illuminations of the festival and not 
the light of an eruption from the vol- 
cano which might “pelt” or “melt” or 
“run after” one! 


“This evening, Nina dear, I rose above 
you: 
T’ll tell you where 
For there my heart with which I love 
you 
Was light as air. 
The mountain’s all afire, but will not 
pelt you, 
When you go by; 
It won’t run after you nor try to melt 
you, 
When you are nigh. 
Higher, up we go, hurrah! 
Funiculi! Funicula! 


“Santa Lucia”—On the streets or on 
the bay of Naples, this song is heard 
almost from dawn to dawn. It is the 
song of Saint Lucy, the patron saint of 
that famous city. Fishermen are espe- 
cially devoted to this saint. It is easy 
to believe that this song, truly folk 
music, was “made up” by long-ago fish- 
ers. The rocking of a boat is in the 
musie. The stroke of oars is in the 
rhythm. Imitate rowing a boat to the 
music, with the pull on the first beat 
of every other measure. Like “O Sole 
Mio,” this song has been given so many 
translations that there are many ver- 
sions of the words. Fortunately, the 
music is not altered in the borrowing. 
When a group of people sing “Santa 
Lucia” from memory, there may be 
confusion in the words, but the music 
is always the same and carries with it 
the beauty of a moonlight night on the 
famed bay of Naples.—Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. 


“Oh, you’re not so much,” the spool 
replied, 
“T’ve heard folks say you’re rotten.” 





Thelma Wyckoff, of Creston, Iowa, 
sent in the following “Sewing Match” 
which was used by their club: 

The heavens were and it 
looked like rain. A was play- 
ing on the corner, and an immense 
crowd of people had to listen. 
A young girl, making her way across 
the street, became in so she 
could not even her way to the 
opposite sidewalk. She started to 
but stumbled and in her hurry 
only to and go around the block. 
Her time being she stopped a 
young man and asked, “Will you show 









































me a short , please? I can not 
my time.” 
“We will the crowd,” the 
young man replied. 
“They will my dress,” 


rejoined the girl. She shook her head 
and her brow. He could see her 
temper was ° 

The girl had on 
frock. She was 
a small was pushed forward. 
Her flashing him see that she 
could not trifle with her time. 

“Why the hurry?” he said. 

“Sir, you can not know,” she an- 
swered, “I must the and 
deliver the .’ Then he noticed 
she carried a package. 

“My name is Henry,” he said. “Let 
me carry your parcel.” 

“And mine is Mary,” she said, 
her package in his hands. “Now let's 
hurry. A in time saves nine.” 

“True,” he exclaimed. “Let me 
——— your goods.” 

“You mean the silk in the costume?” 
she almost screamed with joy. “To get 
married!” Then came, “Would you pay 
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and pretty and 
































the : 
“Yes, if you will my shirts 
and my socks,” he _ replied. 





“Let’s hurry,” he urged. “The minis- 
ter will us.” 

“Oh, joy!” she 
lips. “I won’t have to 
more.” 

Fill in blanks with words used in 
sewing: 1, overcast; 2, band; 3, gath- 
ered; 4, hemmed; 5, pick (out the 
stitches); 6, run (a seam); 7, fell; 8, 
turn back (the hem); 9, short (short 
stitches); 10, cut; 11, waste; 12, seat- 
ter; 13, tear; 14, new; 15, puckered; 
16, ruffled; 17, neat; 18, trim; 19, foot; 
20, eye let (two words); 22, run; 23, 
machine; 24, goods; 25, dropping 
(dropping the machine head); 26, 
stitch; 27, buy; 28, bills; 29, mend; 
30, darn; 31, tie; 32, hummed (hum of 
the electric motor); 33, sew. 
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any 











The first celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday on record was held in 
1782. The early celebrations were pure- 
ly festive. Later a more formal note 
was included, mainly in school pro- 
grams, and Washington’s courage and 
loyalty were portrayed thru music and 
recitations. Because of the colorful 
costumes and the gay social atmosphere 
of colonial days, social groups find 
Washington’s birthday a particularly 
happy time for parties. So we now 
have both the merry celebration and 
the more serious. 





Four-H clubs in Jasper county are 
planning a funeral ceremony for the 
first club that dies this winter, accord- 
ing to their county club paper, The 
Runabout. This is one time when it 
would certainly be disgraceful to die. 

The Four-H officers elected last fall 
were installed with ceremonies at Jun- 
ior Short Course. 
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Sculpture Competition for 
Prizes 
No doubt a number of you have re- 
ceived at some time or another a cir- 
cular illustrating finished models of 
various subjects made out of soap. Now 


these should be of special interest to 
Scouts, as they are fine to work on; at 
the same time they may earn you some 
prize money, and that is just what I 
ami going to tell you how fo get. 

The National Small Sculpture Com- 
mittee of 1926-1927—third annual com- 
petition for prizes offered by the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company for sculpture, 
using white soap as a medium—is open 
to competition till May 31, 1927. 

There will be two kinds of prizes 
offered, the senior and junior prizes. 
The first is for those over fifteen and 
under twenty-one years old, the latter 
for those under fifteen. The senior 
set awards four prizes ranging from 
$100 to $30 and ten honorable mentions 
of $10 each. The junior also offers 
four prizes, ranging from $25 to $10, 
and ten honorable mentions of $5 each. 
These twenty-eight prizes in the third 
annual competition are offered for the 
purpose of increasing the already wide- 
spread interest in the carving of small 
sculptures, using white soap. 

The prizes will be awarded soon af- 
ter May 31, 1927. All those who enter 
must submit their sculptures for an 
exhibition to be held in a New York 
gallery in June, and they will be sent 
on a circuit tour to be shown in mu- 
seums, art schools and other Centers 
of art thruout the country. 

Conditions of the competition and 
other information can be had by any 
one under twentyone years old by 
writing to the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, National Small Sculpture Com- 
petition, 80 East Eleventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. A registration certificate 
and all needed instructions can be se- 
cured from them. Here is a great op- 
portunity to manifest your skill as a 
carver that you have learned as a 
Scout. 

Nothing would please me more than 
to have a number of Scouts of this re- 
gion enter this competition. I hope 
some Lone Scouts will write at once 
for information and begin at once on 
making a number of articles out of 
soap. It is a fine thing to pass the 
time during the long winter evenings 
and gives you a chance to win some 
extra money.—Council Chief Clarence 
Olson, LSC. 





More Hustlers Wanted 


How many of you fellows read Fran- 
cis W. Palmer’s article in the Novem- 
ber Wallaces’ Farmer? If you didn’t, 
look it up. It has something that 
should interest every Iowa Lone Scout. 
Remember, he announced a contest for 
1927 for alt members of the Hawkeye 
Hustlers Pep Klub. This is a dandy 
chance to earn some very worth-while 
prizes. 

In addition to the prizes he told 
about, I am offering any degree book 
or merit badge pamphlet to every Hus- 
tler earning 100 or more contributing 
points during the contest. This is not 
just a chance for few to profit, but 
every Hustler who hustles can get a 
prize. The more of them you make me 
give away, the better I'll like it. 

Keep a record of what paper your 
article appeared in, what date, what 
page, and how many points you were 
given. If you have 100 or more points 








Four of the six editors of “The Kokonut.” 
From left to right—Spencer Coleman, 
Kugene Jordan, lk. 8 Mukrey and Ralph 
Carmichael. 





by the end of the year, send your re- 
port to me and I'll properly reward 
you. The only requirement is that you 
are entered in the contest announced 
in the November Wallaces’ Farmer, 
having donated something toward the 
general prizes . 

If you are not already a member of 
the Hawkeye Hustlers Pep Klub, be 
sure to join right away as the sooner 
you get started on the prizes the bet- 
ter. Write to Francis W. Palmer, Box 
43, R. F. D. 2, Kalona, Iowa, giving 
your name, address, age, all Lone 
Scout titles, and enclose 15 cents to 
pay your membership fee. You will re- 
ceive a membership card, club hand- 
book, and a great deal of help in your 
Lone Scout work. Be sure to join to- 
day as the sooner you do the better for 
you and the club. 

If you can not find the November 
Wallaces’ Farmer, write to me and I 
will give you the main points of the 
contest.—Archibald W. Maynard, Ha- 
warden, Iowa. 


Papers to Trade 


I have wondered if some of you 
Scouts would like to exchange AL- 
SAPS. I have duplicate copies of some 
of those that I have in my collection 
and would naturally like to exchange 
for ALSAPS that I do not have. Here 
is a list of papers that I have for ex- 
change: Three hundred and thirty-six 
pages of Breezy Scout, 120 pages of 
Black Hawk News, 72 pages of Koko- 
nut, 52 pages of Illini, 32 pages of Lone 


What do you say? If you would like 
to get in your collection some of these 
pages, send me a list of what you 
have to exchange and we probably can 
do a little bartering. Remember, first 
come, first served.—Richard A. Nelson, 
GC, Ophiem, II. 





Region 3 News 

At last some of the old-timers of this 
region are resuming their Lone Scout 
activities. Chet Bittinger, of Cumber- 
land, Md., is planning to organize a lo- 
cal tribe. He is also a member of the 
Council of Ten for 1927. 

William P. Stremick, of 2073 B. Pick- 
wick St., Philadelphia, Pa., is also 
coming back and will publish a Lone 
Scout paper, beginning with January. 

In the near future, I plan to get in 
touch with as many of the old-timers 
of this region as possible and hope to 
be able to get them interested again. 

The motto of this region is, “Region 
3, the best to be!”—G. Kenneth Greer, 
SS, Council Chief, Region 3, 3, Grin- 
don Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Kansas Scout News 

American Scout, edited by Dwight 
Oxley, is again in the field and will be 
out on time henceforth. Jayhawk 
News has increased its size and is 
now one of the best ALSAPS in the 
L. S. A, Its editor, Homer Hatch, is 
planning to keep enlarging Jayhawk 
News until it some day may reach the 
size and influetice of Lone Seout. It 
appears regularly on time. The editor 
of Eagle Scout, Adrain Savage, has 
purchased a printing press and will 
press print his paper. He will also ap- 
ply for a charter then. 

The 1926 Kansas Yearbook will be 
out about February 15. It will con- 
tain articles and poems by the best 
Kansas writers. Collectors will find 
it interesting, also all other Scouts. 
J. Mareus Jantzen is editor-in-chief 
and Dwight Oxley, associate editor. 

The Kansas rally will be held at 
Hillsboro this year on the Tabor Col- 
lege campus. Elaborate plans are be- 
The exact date 





Scout News, 16 pages of National ing made for same. 

Scout, 6 pages of Lone Indian, 4 pages’ will be announced later-—J. Marcus 
of Autocrat. Jantzen, GC, Hillsboro, Kan. 
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CUARHATEUESERSLELETT 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 


Date 





Gb 


ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


stand: 


“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 


with liberty and justice for all. 


privileges of the order. 


I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
=> America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


GO EL 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 





Name of organizer 
Address 











Tribe Paper News 


The July 3, farewell issue of Scout- 
ing News, including a four-page IIli- 
nois Pep section, made its appearance 
recently, 

Black Hawk News discontinued with 


the September-October issue, Extra 
Money, a Boyce publication, filling all 
unexpired subscriptions. Black Hawk 
News will be remembered -as having 
won second prize in the 1925 Salazar 
tribe paper award. 

Scout Items will discontinue with its 
October-November issue, and will be 
superseded by a new semi-professional 
publication. 

With the demise of these papers, 
Scoutdom will lose three of its leading 
amateur publications. They will be 
sorely missed.—Francis W. Palmer, 
LSD-B, Box 43, R. F. D. 2, Kalona, 
lowa, 





Last Month’s Puzzle Picture 


The “What’s Wrong Wéth This Pic- 
ture?” contest of the December 31 is- 
sue brought forth 167 replies, nearly 
all very good letters. The oldest boys 
and girls who answered were sixteen 
and the youngest seven. Consideration 
was given to age in choosing the win- 
ners. The good penmanship and gooa 
arrangement of all the answers speak 
well for the interest in school: work 
that is taken by readers of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section. 

The winners were Stella Rudolph, of 
Green City, Missouri, sixteen years 
old; Myron Metz. of Fairfield, Towa, 
eleven years old; Ruth Moore, of Rock- © 
ford, Towa, nine years old. Stella’s 
letter was as follows: 

“In the first picture, the manure 
that is being pitched out at the door 
should be pitched into a manure 
spreader and hauled out onto the field. 
This would save the manure from 
leaching away and the organic matter 
being wasted, and would also save the 
labor of pitching it again. If the farm- 
er has a manure pit, he should put the 
manure in it until he is ready to haul 
it out. 

“In the second, the hay and cows 
should be put in the barn end the hay 
fed to the cows. The hay is losing its 
feeding value by setting out in that 
snow storm. Those cows standing out 
in the storm are using up all of their 
fat to keep warm, and they are prob- 
ably producing but very little milk, 
while if they were fed and cared for 
right they would probably be produc- 
ing more milk and still be in better 
condition, 

“In the third picture, the farm ma- 
chinery should not be left out in the 
winter weather like this, for the farm- 
er will not be able to do as good work 
with it as he could before. The ma- 
chinery will also wear out sooner. It 
should be put under shelter when not 
in use. 

“In the fourth picture, the water 
that the stock has to drink should not 
be pumped out in the tank so it will 
freeze and the ice have to be broken 
before they can get a drink, for the- 
stock need water in cold weather and 
they will not drink this icy-cold water 
until they get very thirsty. The farm- 
er should have warm water in the barn 
for his stock. Altho, if the farmer has 
to water his stock with cold water out- 
of-doors, it should at least be pumped 
as the stock ean drink it, and not be 
pumped out and left in the tank to 
freeze.” 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 





sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 


to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written | ermission has been obtained. 











Practice of Christian Stew- 
ardship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 6, 1927, Matthew, 
15:14-30. Printed, 14-28.) 


“For it is as when a man, going into 
another country, called his own serv- 
ants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. (15) And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, to another one; 
to each according to his several abil- 
ity; and he went on his journey. (16) 
Straightway ..e that received the five 
talents went and traded with them, 
and made other five talents. (17) In 
like manner he also that received the 
two gained other two. (18) But he 
that received the one went away and 
digged in the earth and hid his lord’s 
money. (19) Now after a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh, and 
maketh a reckoning with them. (20) 
And he that received the five talents 
came and brought other five talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 
five talents: lo, I have gained other 
five talents. (21) His lord said unto 
him, well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. (22) And he also that received 
the two talents came unto him and 
said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 
two talents: lo, I have gained other 
two talents. (23) His lord said unto 
him, Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. (24) And he also that had re- 
ceived the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I know thee that thou art a hard 
man, reaping where thou didst not 
sow, and gathering where thou didst 
not scatter; (25) and I was afraid, and 
went away and hid my talent in the 
earth: lo, thou hast thine own. (26) 
But his lord answered and said unto 
him, thou wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap where f 
sowed not, and gather where I did not 
seatter. (27) Thou oughtest therefore 
to have put my money to the bankers, 
and at my coming I should have re- 
ceived back my own with interest. 
(28) Take ye away therefore the tal- 
ent and give it unto him that hath the 
ten talents.” 


This lesson is sixth in a series of 
twelve lessons on the general theme 
of things that belong to the Christian 
life. One of the obligations of a Chris- 
tian is to practice stewardship. This 
duty is based on the principle that 
Christians and all they have belong to 
Christ. The text of the lesson clearly 
teaches the practice of stewardship 
based on the underlying truth of divine 
ownership. 

The servants in the parable were 
slaves. They belonged to their lord. 
He had bought them. Their time, abil- 
ities, and energy were to be used for 
So Christians belong to Christ. 
“And ye are not your own; for ye 
were bought with a price.” Their 
time and strength and powers are to 
be used for Him. It was because his 
servants belonged to him that the man 
in the parable laid upon each one a 
certein responsibility, and it is be- 
cause we belong to Christ that He has 
the right to expect the discharge of 
whatever obligation He commits to us. 

The man, before going into another 
country for a long time, delivered unto 
his servants his goods. These goods 


him, 


or possessions consisted of talents, cor- 
reponding to money or property. The 
value of the silver talent in dollars is 


variously estimated from $1,200 to 
$2,000. This would be reckoned in the 
times of Jesus as a considerable sum 
of money. Fom this parable the tal- 
ent in its modern usage is thought of 
as a cultivated gift, as, for example, 
when one is a musician, artist, or 
writer. But its correct reference in 
the text, as may be seen with thought- 
ful reading, is to possessions. The 
man in the parable delivered unto his 
servants his goods, not their mental 
gifts. The point of the lesson, so 
clearly taught in the text, is lost if we 
associate the talents with individual 
powers. 

The possessions were distributed to 
the servants according to their abili- 
ties. To one was given five talents, to 
another two, and to another one. It is 
recognized that abilities differ in peo- 
ple, and this fact accounts for the un- 
equal distribution of possessions. The 
measure of ability determines the 
measure of responsibility. The man 
to whom one talent was given was not 
responsible for the use of five talents. 
But when the possessions were thus 
discriminately and justly distributed 
they became a stewardship. The serv- 
ants were entrusted with the goods 
that belonged to their master. The 
servants became stewards. They were 
to use the talents for their master, re- 
membering all the time that the pos- 
sessions were not theirs. When they 
were delivered to the servants they 


were still “his goods.” Even the un- 
faithful servant with the one talent re- 
turned it with the remark, “Lo, thou 
hast thine own.” So that which Christ 
entrusts to us still bélongs to Him. We 
are to use His goods with that fact in 
view. 


These servants were given liberty. 

They were not controlled or directed. 
Of course, they had been trained in 
the master’s household of servants, 
and knew the ways of marketing mon- 
ey to get the largest income. They all 
kept in mind the first two principles 
of trading and investments, safety and 
availability. None of the servants had 
lost any of the money entrusted, and 
each one had the _ original amount 
ready to return to the master at any 
time, 
’ The first two servants recognized 
that they were to make the most of the 
talents entrusted to them. One can 
thus imagine what watchful care, what 
intelligent knowledge of markets and 
opportunities for safe and profitable 
investments they would have. They 
would be about their master’s busi- 
ness every hour and every day, and 
become as interested in seeing the in- 
come increase as if the possessions 
were their own. It was in such ways 
that the respective* possessions were 
doubled. ._The servant with one talent 
did not make any effort on behalf of 
his master. It was enough for his 
indifferent spirit to keep the one tal- 
ent itself until the owner would re- 
turn. He was not interested in the 
owner’s interests. He had no regard 
for these or sense of responsibility. 

Now these represent classes of 
Christians. There are those who give 
all their thought to the growth of the 
church, the spread of the gospel, the 
application of truth to everyday life. 
There are others who are content just 
to be saved, to keep the first message 
of salvation intact without adding to it 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Billy Mink Goes Dinnerless 


Unknown to Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Otter, Reddy Fox has hidden six fish that 
they had chased up into shallow water. 
He then wagers Billy Mink that he will 
catch more fish that day than Billy does. 
Billy is elated, for he is a fine fisherman 
and Reddy does not like the water. 


By and by they came to another sandy 
beach like the first one. They could see 
another school of foolish young fish at 
play. As before, Reddy Fox remained on 
shore, while the other two swam out and 
drove the fish in. As before, Reddy caught 
half a dozen, while Lilly Mink and Little 
Joe Otter each caught one this time. 
Reddy hid five, and then pretended to be 
so tickled over catching one, the small- 
est of the lot, that Billy Mink didn’t once 
suspect a trick. 

Two or three times more Reddy Fox 
repeated this. Then he discovered a big 
pickerel sunning himself beside an old log 
floating in deep water. Reday couldn’t 
catch Mr. Pickerel, for the water was 
deep. What should he do? Reddy sat 
down to think. Finally he thought of a 
plan. Very cautiously he backed away 
so as not to scare the big fish. Then he 
called Billy Mink. When Billy saw the 
big pickerel, his mouth watered, too, and 
his little black eyes sparkled. 

Very quietly Billy slipped into the water 
back of the old log. There was not so 
much as a ripple to warn the big pickerel. 
Drawing a long breath, Billy dived under 
the log, and coming up under the big 
pickerel, scized it by the middle. There 
was a tremendous thrashing and splash- 
ing, and then Billy Mink swam ashore and 
proudly laid the big fish on the bank. 

“Don’t you wish it was yours?” asked 
Billy Mink. 

“It ought to be mine for I saw it first,” 
said Reddy Fox, 

“But you didn’t catch it and I did,” re- 
torted Billy Mink. “I’m going to have it 
for my dinner. My, but I do like fat pick- 
erel!”” Billy smacked his lips. 

Reddy Fox said nothing, but tried his 
best to look disappointed and dejected. 
All the time he was chuckling inwardly. 

For the rest of the day the fishing was 
poor. Just as Old Mother West Wind 
started for the Green Meadows to take 
her children, the Merry Little Breezes, to 
their home behind the Purple Hills, the 


three little fishermen started to count up 
their catch. Then Reddy brought out all 
the fish that he had hidden. When they 
saw the pile of fish Reddy Fox had, Billy 
Mink and Little Joe Otter were so sur- 
prised that their eyes popped out and 
their paws dropped. Very foolish they 
looked, very foolish indeed, for Reddy had 
four times as many as either of them. 

Reddy walked over to the big pickerel 
and, picking it up, carried it over to his 
pile. “What are you doing with my 
fish?” shouted Billy Mink angrily. 

“Tt isn’t yours; it’s mine!” retorted 
Reddy Fox. 

Billy Mink fairly danced up and down, 
he was so angry. “It’s not yours!” he 
shrieked. ‘It’s mine, for I caught it!” 

“And you agreed that your biggest fish 
should be mine if I caught more fish than 
you did, I've caught four times as many, 
so the pickerel is mine,” retorted Reddy, 
winking at Little Joe Otter. 

Then Billy Mink did a very foolish 
thing; he lost his temper completely. He 
called Reddy Fox bad names. But he did 
not dare try to take the big pickerel away 
from Reddy, for Reddy is much bigger 
than he. Finally he worked himself into 
such a rage that he ran off home, leaving 
his pile of fish behind. 

Reddy Fox and Little Joe Otter took 
care not to touch Billy Mink’s fish, but 
teddy divided his big pile with Little Joe 
Otter. Then they, too, started for home, 
Reddy carrying the big pickerel. 

Late that night, when he had recovered 
his temper, Billy Mink begin to grow hun- 
gry. The more he thoveht of his fish, the 
hungrier he grew. Finelly he could stand 
it no longer and started for the Big River 
to see what had become of his fish. He 
reached the strip of beach where he haa 
so foolishly left them just in time to see 
the last striped perch disappear down the 
long throat of Mr. Night Heron. 

And this is how it happened that Billy 
Mink went dinnerless to bed. But he had 
learned three things, had Billy, and he 
never forgot them—that wit is often better 
than skill; that it is not only mean but is 
very foolish to sneer at another, and that 
to lose one’s temper is the most foolish 
thing in the world. 

(We never think of Grandfather Frog as 
much of a traveler, but next week we will 
hear of a journey he took.) 


character, service, and good deeds. 
These latter never add anything to the 
original possession. There is also to 
be noted about stewardship as herein 
taught: It included all the goods be- 
stowed. There is a vague conception 
of stewardship that believes the duty 
is discharged if a portion of one’s in- 
come is given to the Lord. The truth 
of the parable is that all is to be used 
for Him, with such portions actually 
given as are required. 

When the lord returned, at an unex- 
pected hour, the first two servants 
were ready for him. With what en- 
thusiasm each came saying, “Thou de- 
liveredst unto me... talents,’ a ree- 
ognition of stewardship, “lo, I have 
gained other... talents,” the exer- 
cise of stewardship. They found a 
real joy in working and realizing for 
their master. What must have been 
their surprise when their lord responds 
with a greater outburst of enthusiasm: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, 
. .. I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.” He emancipates them from 
slavery and promotes them to the posi- 
tions of masters, and introduces them 
to his own joy. Stewardship for Christ 
will be surprisingly rewarded. 

The third servant, who had been en- 
trusted with one talent, comes tardily 
to his master with a speech that he 
seems to have rehearsed while he was 
awaiting the return. This caricature 
of his lord, which he had drawn in his 
mind, illustrates how wrong views of 
God and of Christ reflect themselves 
in life. An individual creed, framed 
as this one was to evade responsibility, 
is an illogical sort of thing that may 
be turned upon its maker. So the mas- 
ter judges the servant by the very 
words that he had used to excuse his 
use of his stewardship. 

(Verses 29, 30.) The rebuke and 
punishment of the unprofitable serv- 
ant are severe, but true to experi- 
ences and observations in actual life. 
Those who do not use their ability to 
discharge their responsibility will have 
a day of accounting when they shall 
lose both the talents entrusted and 
themselves. Even tho our stewardship 
may seem small, yet we should be as 
earnest and faithful in increasing it 
for the Master as if it were large. 
Each one is responsible for the faithful 
use of the thing given to him. Faith- 
fulness is the prime requisite of a 
steward. Christians are servants and 
not safety deposit boxes, 


(The foregoing notes were prepared 
bv Dr. R. W. Thompson, of West Allis, 
Wisconsin.) 

The final tigures for the year 1925 
on mortality statistics for the registra- 
tion area, which is about 90 per cent 
of the total population of the United 
States, has just been released by our 
national census bureau. A total of 
1,219,019 deaths were recorded for the 
area, giving a rate of 11.8 per 1,000 
population. This is practically the 
same as for 1924. Some of the dis- 
eases which showed lower mortality 
rates for 1925 were: Measles, from 9 
to 2 per 100,000 population; pneumo- 
nia, from 98 to 94 for 100,000 popula- 
tion; and tuberculosis, from 90 to 87. 
Increases occurred in the rates for in- 
fluenza, diseases of the heart, cancer, 
typhoid fever and accidents. 








Remove the inside from baked pota- 
toes; mash and season it and mix it 
with cooked sausage meat. Refill the 
potato shell with the mixture, brown 
them in the oven, and a dish for sup- 
per is ready. 

Blotting paper and a warm flatiron 
will usually remove candle wax from 
clothes or tablecloths. 





BAKED CRANBERRIES 

Cranberries are very appetizing when 
prepared as follows: Line a baking dish 
with cranberries: Then sprinkle over 
with sugar and dot with butter. Repeat 
with layers of cranberries until the pan 
is full; then add just enough water to 
cover. jake in a moderate oven until 
tender. 
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Pachwork Thoughts 


We wo longer believe that it is a 
good thing for youngsters to run the 
gamut of children’s diseases. There 
are doubtless a number of parents still 
who think it is all right to expose 
Johnny to the measles in hopes he will 
“take” them so as toget them over with 
before he’s any older. Measles, in fact, 
are not so simple a condition as a great 
many persons believe them to be. In 
the city of Chicago alone, 1,500 babies 
died last year from measles or compli- 
cations developing from measles, chief 
among which is broncho-pneumonia. 





The Iowa Department of Health re- 
ports 407 cases of measles during the 
first two weeks of the year. Compar- 
ing these with the 218 for the entire 
month ef December, authorities fear 
that there will be an epidemic of mea- 
sles this year much greater than in 
1924, when measles were rampant over 
the state. As precautionary moves 
against such an occurrence, they urge 
that all children with colds or signs 
of colds be kept at home and not under 
any conditions sent to school, since 
measles, as well as all of the other 
children’s diseases with the exception 
of chicken-pox only, begin with colds. 


—_—_—— 


A certain state, not our own, has fig: 
ured that it is costing them eleven 
million dollars a year for absentee 
pupils, most of whom are absent from 
school on account of sickness. Just as 
it is easier to stop a thing before it 
gains headway or even gets started, so 
it is sound to suggest that education 
for health and antis in the way of 
toxin-antitoxin, which will prevent 
diphtheria, and the immunization treat- 
ments for scarlet fever and smallpox 
are good health measures that should 
be practiced in every community. 





Washing dishes is one household task 
which occupies the hands but lets the 
mind “go free.” If the water is soft 
and hot and sudsy and the dishes are 
scraped and piled in their various 
classes, one doesn’t need to concentrate 
any more on the doing of them than 
holding a book or darning the same 
old sock. Three meals a day, three 
sets of dishes—it is poss‘ble to do a 
great deal of wool-gathering, and on 
the other hand, imagining with a pur- 
pose, too. 

What do women think about when 
thev wash dishes? Wouldn't vou like 
to know? TI would. And T would very 
much like to know what the readers 
of this column think about as they put 
away this thrice-daily task. Won’t you 
write and tell me, confidentially or oth- 
erwise. Please don’t feel that you 
must have all high and noble thoughts. 
Write about the foolish fancies, too. 

IT have sometimes gone traveling, 
made over dresses, worked off a grouch 
~——we all have them occasionally, wheth- 
er we admit it or not—landscaped the 
back yard and imagined and done a 
thousand other things, goodness knows, 
all over the dishpan. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 





The recent warm weather brought 
the pussy willows out in many places. 
Some of them will still be found to be 
wearing the little black and gray caps 
which they shed as they grow. If you 
wish to have them aforetime, you can 
pick off these little caps and put them 
in water, whereupon they will fluff 
out nicely. 





Two women were conversing, their 
heads close together in a secretly com- 
Municative manner, but their words 
plainly audible. 

“IT just told So-and-So,” one of them 
was saying, “that if we’re going to 


continue to be friends, we’ve got to get 
together and thresh this thing out.” 
Judging from the conversation that 
passed between them, the future of a 
Ladies’ Aid Society was evidently at 
stake. In another group, a town gar- 
den club meeting, the chairman asked 
that the members in visiting each oth- 
er’s gardens would please be charitable 
in their criticisms, and remembering 
that the gardens were individual as 
much as the people who planted them, 
not go away to speak disparagingly of 
the results, nor to copy them, either. 
The ability to get along with others 
is really only good social health. And 
it counts a great deal in the success 
of any group community or family or 
otherwise. J. W. 





An Unhappy Child 


se UNT JULIA, while you are here 

I wish you would watch little 
Molly and tell me what you think is 
the trouble with her.” I copfess I do 
not know how to handle her,” said 
Mrs. Nolan. 

“She has contrary streaks when she 
will not do the least thing I ask of 
her, no matter what it is. At other 
times she is sulky. She hides her play- 
things and plays with them all by her- 
self away from the other children. I 
sometimes think she has bad dreams, 
for she wakes up crying in the night. 
The doctor says she is well except for 
a little nervousness. Perhaps if I knew 


ing’ when Roy came. Whatever the 
cause, I am sure she has an idea that 
you love the others more than you 
love her. 

“Try to show her that you truly love 
her. Ignore her ‘dark’ spells for a 
while. Stop comparing her to the 
others.” 

Mother’s heart ached as she went out 
to the lonely little figure on the stairs. 
She just put her arms about the child 
and held her close. After a while the 
tense muscles relaxed. 

Mother did not say anything, but she 
tried in every way to show her love 
for Molly. She neyer compared her 
conduct to that of her brothers and 
sister. And after a time, whatever 
had troubled the child melted away 
and she became cheerful and happy. 
No unhappiness can be greater than 
that of a little child, but there is an un- 
failng cure in mother’s understanding 
love.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 





Lilies From Eastern Asia 


N OUR garden at Walden Farm, sev: 

eral kinds of lilies have been easy 
to grow, and their flowers have been 
appreciated both for their fragrance 
and fine colors. Because we are en- 
thusiastic over them, we wished to 
learn more of the soil and climatic 
conditions where they grow wild. 

Recently there has been published a 
book on the “Lilies of Eastern Asia.” 
by E. H. Wilson, who has spent a life- 






































just how to handle her, the trouble 
would wear off.” 

“She sounds to me like an unhappy 
child,” said Aunt Jane, thoughtfully. 

“Unhappy! Why in the world should 
she be unhappy? Her own home, her 
own parents, and as good care as we 
know how to give! None of the other 
children are like that!” 

“T think little children are frequent- 
ly unhappy,” insisted Aunt Julia. “They 
understand so little and can express 
their deepest feelings so imperfectly. 
And many times we do not try to find 
out what may be troubling them; we 
just take it for granted that, since we 
discern no trouble, there is none.” 

So Aunt Julia and mother deter- 
mined to particularly watch little Mol- 
ly. One morning several days later, 
when Molly was seated sullenly on the 
front stairs, refusing to associate with 
any member of her family, her mother 
said: “Aunt Julia, I believe that child 
is jealous. Yesterday she began to be 
contrary as soon as I said Mildred 
could go with their father, but that 
Molly must stay at home. The day be- 
fore she went off by herself and stayed 
as soon as I began working on Mil- 
dred’s new dress. And this morning 
she has sulked ever since I asked her 
why she couldn’t play nicely like Roy 
and Oliver. I believe she is jealous of 
the other children.” 

“T have come to a conclusion regard- 
ing her, also,” said Aunt Julia. “I 
think she is just plain unhappy, altho 
her unhappiness might in time lead to 
jealousy. I think she doubts your love 
for her!” 

“Why should she?” asked Mrs. Nolan 
in astonishment. 

“Oh, one can never tell how children 
get their queer notions. Perhaps some- 
one has said something that started it. 
Perhaps she missed a little ‘mother- 


time traveling in the remote corners 
of the world’s natural flower gardens. 
If the forty-seven lilies native to east- 
ern Asia, the Tiger is probably the 
most common in lowa gardens. In 
China the bulb is used for food and 
the plant is grown not as a flower but 
as a vegetable. 

Another hardy lily, the Speciosum, 
from Japan and Formosa, has been in 
English and American gardens for al- 
most a hundred years. The flowers 
are nodding, fragrant, white suffused 
with carmine-pink and spotted with 
vivid rose-red. No wonder it stands 
cultivation here, since it has long been 
used in Japan in place of potatoes. 

The Japanese Gold Band lily, Lilium 
Auratum, is frequently grown here, but 
thru a misunderstanding of its native 
soil conditions, it is sometimes killed 
with kindness. In Japan it grows wild 
on the stony lava slopes of the sacred 
Mt. Fuji, where it is called the wild 
“Mountain Lily.” On the steep moun- 
tain side, the soil is only a secant cov- 
ering of leaf mold laid down by coarse 
grasses and low scrubby shrubs. This 
lily is at home in the poorest imagin- 
able soil, and consequently it suffers 
from fungus diseases when planted in 
rich garden loam with manure. And 
it detests lime, a characteristic shared 
by most lilies. “The Japanese eat the 
bulbs, but for its beauty they do not 
esteem it or any other true lily—they 
never did.” 

At the west edge of China, back near 
the borderland of Tibet, twenty-five 
hundred miles up the Yangtse river, 
there is a high tableland composed of 
snow capped mountains separated by 
steep gorges. The sandstone is over- 
laid with shale and the soil is only a 
little leaf mold in pockets and crevices 
of the cliffs or a little clay mixed thru 
boulders. The roads are dangerous be- 


“cause of falling stones; there are ter- 


rific windstorms and the cold in win- 
ter is intense. For about fifty miles 
in one of these valleys, Mr. Wilson 
found thousands of Regal lilies making 
the place for a brief season one vast 
flower garden. The Regal lily, coming 
from such hard conditions, being able 
to stand drouth, cold, wind, poor soil, 
is prepared to smile at the worst to be 
found in Iowa gardens. The flower is 
trumpet shaped, with rose-purple out- 
side and canary yellow within, facing 
marble white. The odor is not too 
heavy, and adds to its charm. The 
stem is wiry and the thick-set leaves 
are narrow, at a distance resembling 
long pine needles. The seeds, which 
are little brown dises a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, are produced by hun- 
dreds in three-sectioned capsules. We 
have had no trouble getting them to 
grow, but, like the seed of the Gold 
Band lily, they should ripen for a cou- 
ple of weeks in cool, moist earth before 
germination. 

In another part of that rough coun- 
try near Burma, Mr. Wilson found an- 
other lily, of similar habits, but differ- 
ent in color and shape of bloom and 
longer stemmed. Henry’s lily, or Lili- 
um Henryii, is apricot-orange and the 
petals open wide like a Tiger lily. It 
grows five feet tall. It blooms freely 
in Iowa gardens, showing to advantage 
against a fence or wall with lower 
growing plants about it. s 

All of these lilies have stem roots 
above the bulb and should be planted 
fairly deep. The proper depth for 
planting all lilies should be about three 
times the depth of the bulb. It is well 
to place them in a pocket of sand to 
secure perfect drainage. Mr. Wilson 
Says: “All lilies grow naturally in 
places where each autumn they receive 
a mulch of fallen leaves. Leaf soil and 
not manure is the requisite essential.” 
—Charles D. Kirkpatrick. 





Washing the Family Sweaters 


— sweaters and scarfs, knit- 
' ted play suits for little children, 
and other knitted woolens that stretch 
easily when they are wet, mav be 
washed without losing their shape. The 
secret of having them come out fluffy, 
clean and the same size and form as 
before they were washed is in gentle 
handling, using lukewarm water, and 
careful drying. Before the garment i3 
wet, measure and write down the 
length and width of both the body and 
the sleeves or legs. Brush the garment 
to remove surface dust; empty the 
pockets and brush their linings. Use 
tepid water and a mild solution of soap 
in water added to this to make suds. 
Squeeze the soapy water thru the gar- 
ment, but do not rub it. Spots that do 
not come out readily may be rubbed 
gently with a little of the soap solution. 
Rinse the garment in several waters 
of the same temperature, still squeez- 
ing rather than rubbing or twisting. 
A wringer will take out a large part 
of the rinsing water, but, if this is not 
convenient, merely squeeze out as much 
of the water as possible. Lay the pgar- 
ment on several layers of bath towels 
or a folded sheet, arrange it according 
to its original measurements, and let 
it dry where there is a good cirenta- 
tion of air. Such treatment will give 
fresh, clean garments, as soft and as 
shapely as when new.—New “fork Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





A long-handled dustpan works as 
well as a short-handled one and saves 
many backaches. 





Good teeth come as much from the 
right foods as from good care. Mi'‘k, 
vegetables, fruit and whole cereals 
are necessary. 
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WELL arranged and attractive 

kitchen is a joy to any farm 
housewife, and it is remarkable how 
an old, dingy, inefficient kitchen can 
be made into almost a cook’s paradise 
by a little careful arranging, a few 
coats of paint, some new curtains and 
some simple pieces of equipment. 

The kitchen should be attractive and 
convenient, arranged so as to cause @ 
minimum of steps for the housewife, 
and located so that it will be well light- 
ed from the outside. Good ventilation 
is important, too. Sufficient water 
supply and sewage disposal arramge- 
ments should be made. No farmer is 
operating his farm under conditions 
prevalent 100 years ago and there is 
no reason why a woman should be 
handicapped by lack of modern facili- 





ties, especially water and ‘sewage dis- 
posal facilities. a 
Composition floors of various kinds 
and linoleum are advised on account 
of the ease with which they may be 
cleaned. Unfinished floors are hard 


to keep clean and are unsanitary as | 


well, Built-in equipment such as ta- 
bles and ironing boards are further ad- 
juncts. Men folks with any carpenter- 
ing ability at all can make a number 
of these invaluable pieces of equip- 
ment. 

If an efficiency expert should turn 
his attention from factory to kitchen, 
one of the first things he would look 
for is unnecessary steps. Why walk 
across the kitchen and into the pantry 
for a frying pan when it might just 
as well hang within arm reach, 











Our Fashion Department 
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JABOT FROCK—AND HOW EASILY IT 


iS MADE 

Black crepe satin dress is given a touch 
of color thru the beige georgette crepe, 
emploved for collar and jabot, that cut 
entirely in = one. See small third view. 
The attractive cuffs of sleeves, with turn- 
back flare, and trimming pieces at top of 
cluster plaits, are also made of the geor- 
tette crepe. 

A yoke effect is made by the shoulders 
at back of dress overlapping at front. The 
shoulders at front are shirred and stitched 
at perforations. They supply ample full- 


ness to bodice. Practically only four 
seams to sew. The plaited sections are 
pressed and then stitched to dress, and 
removable vestee tacked in place. You'll 


be amazed at the easy manner in which it 
can he made. 

Dark green crepe satin with the reverse 
side used for the jabot, cuffs and trim- 


ming pieces, navy blue sheen twill with 
matching silk crepe contrasting or Chanel 
blue crepe Elizabeth are chic for its de- 
velopment. 

Design No. 2888 can be had in sizes 16 
and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inch- 
es bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 


of 27-inch contrasting. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price, 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow 


two | 











weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 


fashion quarterly. 









Is for Every F 
Home Without 
“Electricity” 


Yes, without electricity—without even a 
farm engine, you can enjoy the benefits of 
the most efficient washer ever built—the 
Haag Vortex. Think of a washer that will 
actually wash an entire tubful of clothes 
spotlessly clean in from 4 to 7 minutes and a 
60-lb. (dry weight) family wash in an hour! 
From baby’s little shirts to daddy's big 
overalls—they all Jpok alike to the Haa 
Vortex. No hand rubbing! No soaking! 
No fussing! No waiting! The Haag 
Vortex Ownpower does the job alone. 


The Motor 


is built right in the machine but out of the 
way of everything. ‘his four-cycle motor 
which has no bothersome batteries or 
switches and requires no proportioning of 
oil and gasoline in one tank, does not leak 
ease on your floor, always starts in a 
jiffy and uses 50% less oil and 20% less 
gasoline than other motors. Quiet, smooth- 
running, air-cooled, it will last for years. 


Dirt Vanishes With 
The Haag Vortex! 


The staunch aluminum agitator is the 
secret of the ability of the Haag Vortex to 
wash a tubful of clothes in less time than it 
takes to set the breakfast table. Back and forth, the foamy soapy water is forced 
through the mesh of the fabric by the alternately rotating and reversing agitator. 
The clothing is kept separated and spread out. Dirt—even plowing time dirt— 
must go! nd it does. Clean, sweet smelling clothes are the certain result. For 
over 16 years Haag washers have led the field. Thousands are in successful use, 


¢ See the Haag Vortex wash clothes cleaner and faster than you 
See It In Action! ever thouaht possible by any means. See the Haag Metal 
Wringer with its balloon rolls which do not crush buttons and its wooden wringer le 4 
which require no oiling, take a flimsy handkerchief or a heavy blanket and wring it ready 
for the line. There is a Haag dealer near you. See him or send the coupon for his name, He 
will gladly demonstrate the Haag Vortex for you, give you prices, terms, etc. 





























Haag Bros. Company F*®*®eune, 


Peoria, Illinois "228 
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Try 
OCCIDENT 
Flour! 


Better Baking Results 
are Guaranteed. 











Try OCCIDENT Special 
Patent, using your favorite 
recipe, but use LESS flour 
than you ordinarily would. 
Better Bread, Cake and 
Pastry guaranteed. 





Cosh: More- 
Worth If! 


HCCIBENT FLOUR 


SpectaL Patent Four, milled by Tue Russert-Mitter Miuine Co., mills 
at Minneapolis; Buffalo, N. Y.; Grand Forks, Valley City, Dickinson, Mandan, 
Bismarck, Jamestown and Minot, North Dakota; Billings and Sidney, Montana. 
General Offices at Minneapolis. 
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The New 1927 Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder is 
the most wonderful brooder we have ever built 
—it is the crowning achievement in Sol-Hot’s 
many years of undisputed leadership in the 
brooder field. Nothing like it—nothing that can 
even compare with it has ever been offered to 
poultry raisers before. 


Ever since the first Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder 
was placed on the market several years ago it 
has grown in tremendous favor with poultry- 
men, because, being WICKLESS, it put an end 
to the troubles and endless worries cau iy 
the inefficient, old-fashioned one men | 
brooders, which must be cleaned and trimme 
deily—which splutter and smoke—burn un- 
evenly and often go out onary smotherin 
chicks with smoke from smoking wick an 
allowing others to get chilled and die. 


This season we have invented and developed 
e@ N-w Improvement that makes the 1927 Sol- 






















Oil Level Required 


100% Safe—100% Efficient 


Hot still BETTER. It is the TWIN-FLOAT 
AUTOMATIC OIL LEVEL. 


You can set the New 1927 Sol-Hot anywhere. 
It makes no difference whether your floor is 
level or not—you don't have to give a moment’s 
thought to the oil level—the TWIN-FLOAT 
takes care of that automatically. You just light 
burner——turn the valve to get the flame the 
size you want, and that’s all there is to it. Sol- 
Hot will burn just as you set it as long as there 
is oil in the container. No danger of flame going 
out or flaring upe-no danger of chicks being 
smothered from smoking burner—no danger of 
chicks being chilled because of heater dying 
down. Burner cannot go out—cannot overflow 
—burns an even, steady flame all the time. 


The New 1927 TWIN-FLOAT Sol-Hot is the 
brooder of brooders—it raises more chicks— 
it saves trouble, work and worry. Just as simple 
to operate as a gas stove. 


Send for Free Catalog 


It is impossible to give you all the facts about 
this wonderful brooder in this 
advertisement, but y 
in raising chicks this season is 
so important that we urge 
you to send for our catalog 
telling youall about it. 
Don’t buy a brooder 
of any kind until you 
» get our free catalog 
and see for yourself 










Hotistoall other brooders. 
H. M. SHEER CoO., 












é “This brooder 
\ )} 


“Zero weather my _neighbor’s 

chicks,”’ writes Mrs. L.. J. Howard, 

+—' the Klondike Brooder sav 
L5 


D 
Don’t take any chances with 
your chicks, Raise then 





It keeps all the chicks 
warm, all the time. 
Has many outstanding 
. omentane, which are 
explained in our big free 


book on 
proooens, 
cusaror: 
I sottey pplies 
By uitry raiser should get this 
book” mt satsine many valuable 
Send for your 
Now. 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
111 &. 24th &t., Des Moines, ta. 
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So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
This is proved by the “Successful” 84 
it for a stire success this year Sen 
a eggs and chickens and belp fecd 


the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL? "cussror or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custome 
ers will be served quickly from our Eas h 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grainecms 
Sprouters furnish green food — 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or mail a 
postal. Get our offer. 



















4. DES MOINES 


» Brooder House 











1927 IMPROVED AT LOWER PRICES 


Simple to operate. 


fumes or smoke. 
1 gallon oll burns 24 to 32 hours. 
No. 30H— 200 Chick, 32 In. Canopy... $7.75 
No. 40H— 600 Chick, 42 In. Canopy... 8.85 
No. 50H—1000 Chick, 52 In. Canopy.... 9.95 





Automatic top draft regulating. 
4 In. pipe collar, cast iron grates. 
No. 14— 600 Chick, 42 In. Canopy 
No. 15—-1000 Chick, 52 jn. Canopy 
No. 16—1500 Chick, 62 in, Canopy... 
ALL PRICES F. O. B., QUINC 

Terma, Cash with Order 








Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 
Mest Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the World 


BROWER MFG. CO. cats"? 











Belle City i - |= 























































Brooding-Growing-Laying House 
Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 


‘ nita operly ventilated. 10 feet square, 7 feethigh in 
H front, 5 feet highin back. Finest tongued and grooved i 
lumber throughout including floor.. Wind, storm, rain and weather 
proof. Sliding window frames with Flex-O-Glass 
y admits the health 


Warm, dry, sanitary, pe 


n -O- better than glass), 
Y roducing, bone building Ulira-Véolet Ray: 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Writetoday for full particulars. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 114E. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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The Poultry Outlook 


Egg and Chicken Profits in Sight for 1927 


“HE portion of the egg and chicken 
money received by the farmer dur- 
ing the past twelve months which could 
be labeled “profit” justified the predic- 
tions made a year ago that there was 
nothing discouraging in the outlook 
for the poultryman in’1926. The vol- 
ume of both eggs and chickens mar- 
keted exceeded that of 1925. Prices 
paid to producers for chickens aver- 
aged two cents a pound higher than in 
1925, and the highest since 1921. Farm 
prices for eggs averaged two cents a 
dozen less than in 1925, but higher 
than in any other year since 1921. The 
total amount of egg and chicken meney 
paid to farmers during the year prob- 
ably was as large as in 1925, when it 
was the greatest since 1920. Feeds 
were comparatively cheap, so that the 
margin of gain over the cost of the ra- 
tion was satisfactory. 

The year ahead promises to be a fa- 
vorable one for poultry producers, but 
there is no Clear reason to expect that 
it will be an improvement over the 
last two years. The attractive prices 
which have prevailed in that period 
are likely to call forth some increase 
in production in 1927. Since business 
activity seems more likely to fall be- 
hind the pace set by 1926 than to ex- 
ceed it, an inerease in consumer de- 
mand is not probable. 

While the official estimate of chick- 


Average egg production, in dozens, per chicken on, tornyps. 








other hand, may be such as to sustain 
prices of poultry. 

City prosperity during the past few 
years has been chiefly responsible for 
the favorable prices paid for poultry 
products. Steady growth in city pop- 
ulation,, fat pay envelopes, disappear- 
ance of small backyard flocks and sub- 
stitution of interest in the automobile 
and radio have increased the demand 
for farm raised eggs and chickens and 
kept it apace with expanding produc- 
tion. So far as can be seen, there is 
no sign of severe industrial depres- 
sion. Consumptive demand for the 
semi-luxury foods, which include eggs 
and poultry, should continue of broad 
proportions. 

Prices paid by consumers in fifty- 
one leading cities during the first elev- 
en months of 1922 averaged’ four cents 
a dozen lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. This may mean 
that, irrespective of any slump in busi- 
ness, it will be difficult to market any 
sizable increase in supplies of eggs in 
1927 at higher prices than prevailed in 
the past season. 

Whether this decline in retail prices 
in 1926 should be attributed to larger 
supplies than in 1925 or not is open 
to question. Receipts of eggs at the 
four leading distributing markets dur- 
ing 1926 were practically the same as 
in 1925. Production probably was larg- 


US. AVERAGE 
5.2 dozens 
<o- "= 


“o correction has been 


made for males. The upper figures are based on the 4925 farm census and the lower 
figures on the 1920 census. The 1925 figures are not vet available for several southern 


states, 


the cotton belt the lowest. 


ens on farms at the beginning of 1927 
is not yet available, it will probably 
show as large a number, if not more, 
than a year previous. Since there is a 
little improvement every year in ‘the 
average production per laying hen, 
even with the same number, the poten- 
tial producing capacity is larger. Look- 
ing farther back. it may be remem- 
bered that the number of hens and 
pullets of laying age on farms on Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, was about five per cent 
larger than the year before, at which 
time the farm census showed 14 per 
cent more chickens on farms than at 
the start of 1920. Evidently, the mo- 
mentum of expansion of the industry 
which started six or seven years ago 
is still carrying on. 

The year has started with a record 
stock of 144 million pounds Of frozen 
poultry in storage compared with a 
five-year average on that date of 109 
million pounds. In addition, the spring 
hatch is likely to be heavy since the 
last two crops of market poultry have 
sold at attractive prices. Spring weath- 
er will affect the number raised, of 
course. While nothing of that kind is 
anticipated, if egg prices should prove 
to be disappointing, closer culling of 
flocks during the summer will add to 
market supplies of poultry. Supplies 
and prices of beef and pork, on the 





The northeastern and the far western states.show the highest averages and 


er than these figures would indicate, 
however. In the first place, the pub- 
lished market receipts of eggs are not 
as accurate a measuring stick for pro- 
duction as a few years ago. Eggs 
brought into the markets by truck, 
which have undoubtedly inereased con- 
siderably, are not included in the offi- 
cial records. Direct to consumer ship- 
ments and sales at roadside markets, 
which also are steadily increasing, are 
not included in these records, Further- 
more, the tendency during recent years 
appears to have been to merchandise a 
larger percentage of the eggs produced 
in other than the four leading markets. 

The 1926-1927 egg storage deal was 
fairly satisfactory. Fewer eggs were 
stored during the season of accumula- 
tion than in 1925, and this “shortage” 
was a strengthening factor in the mar- 
ket on fresh stock. Holdings at the 
present time are smaller than the 
amount usually moved into consump- 
tion during the balance of the storage 
season. 

Buying for storage is always a sus- 
taining factor in the spring egg market 
when supplies are greatly in excess of 
actual consumptive demand. When 
dealers are not afraid to build up re- 
serves, the spring decline is halted 
earlier and at a higher level than when 
this demand is delayed or buyers are 
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BABY CHICKS 





Unusual Chicks 


with Guarantee to Live 





ETERS-CERTIFIED Chicks are not like 

ordinary chicks at all. Now for the fourth 
season sent with real guarantee to live cover- 
ing the first two weeks. Backed by a reliable 
association of 250 Rote breeders. Every 
chick from a Peters-Certified Flock having es- 
tablished egg-production records. All popular 
breeds perfected in egg-laying and health. Our 
chicks are raised successfully by 12,000 farmers. 


Prices on Orders 
Booked Early 


Order earfy—save money and be assured of 
getting chicks when wanted. Illustrated catalog 
sent free explaining process of poultry breed- 
ing which makes possible our remarkable guar- 
antee on chicks sold at very reasonable prices. 


Catalog explains how you can get a com- 
plimentary copy of our valuable poultry 
book, written by our poultry specialist. 


Poters-Cortitied 
Poultry Breeders 
Association 
it Add: 

Petes Farin fox 23 
Newton, lowa 


















want these 
Valuable 
Buoks 





Special Discount 
Until Feb. 15th 


You get a worth while saving 
by placing your order with Ram- 
seyer before Feb, 15th. Write 
at once for details concerning 
our accredited chicks, 


RAMSEYER'S CHICKS 


Sure to Please-Sure to Pay 





You can get a lot of extra 
poultry profits later on, by 
aking a little care now in 
ordering your chicks. Ram- 
seyer chicks hatched by the 
old reliable Iowa hatchery, 

have helped thousands o 
9 poultry raisers to make more 
money, season after season. 
7 can do the same foryou, 

Ramseyer chick is 
nae under the personal 
supervision of J. Ram- 
arl Seyer. Goan of lowa 5 3 

erymen nd every chic 6 
Guider, cof Hinlyard, an lowa accredited chick, 
je me backed by a heavy laying rec- 
one dead in entire 4. We ship postpaid, and 
shipment, Largest 9 slp a pal : 
chicks I over saw. WV GUARANTDE 100 7 
= rod Ba) 8,000 LIVE DE ne Me yap 
season,” 100% SATISFAC 
Send at once for Ram- 


Burns, of 
lisle, , says: neye r’s big free chick catalog. 


Far or near, they all 
like Ramseye rs acc ee. 


ited chic 


bs Oe I eghorns are Get. details of our special 
laying at 5% months. money-saving prices on_or- 
Never saw suc th even ders placed before Feb. 
colored pullets.’’ 15th. Write today 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 
Box 23 Oskaloosa, lowa 
Branch Hatcheries at Pulaski & Washington, Ia. 


















THE BIG CHICKEN Orare. 
Hatched io our oye Big $100 
and Delivery 





mee 
y pout Y BOOK fa oti of 
Value 3 if e information. 
o pice Pree 1 1- year oo subscription] 
or famous 
magazines. 10 Valuable Boults>| 
sone sree fer Bont, % y chick 
ever ma dress, 


Hatcheries 
85 Mexico, Mo. 











Chicks that We Are Proud of 


Produced under supervision of lowa Inspected 
and Accredited Hatchery Assoctation. 16 varie- 
ties. 1,000 breeding birds. Chicks hatcbed under 
ideal conditions. 100% live delivery. Shipped 
in high grade containers. Get our special free 
brooder and feed offer. Correspondence invited. 
CHEROKEE HATCHERY. 
Dept. 100, Cherokee, lowa 

















Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing, Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3™ Months’ Trial ]()¢ 
50 Cents a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 

for framing FREE every other issue. 

Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.38, Mount Morris, I, 








over-cautious, Since dealers have a 
comparatively good year behind them, 
they probably will be more willing to 
take on stocks of eggs than they were 
last spring. 

With the rapid growth in the poultry 
industry during the past six years, 
there has been a marked change in 
methods in the direction of greater 
specialization. The number of commer- 
cialized poultry farms has been greatly 
increased, particularly in New England 
states adjacent to the large eastern 
consuming markets and in the Pacific 
coast states where the climate is ex- 
ceptionally favorable to egg produc- 
tion. According to the 1925 farm cen- 
sus, the number of chickens on farms 
on January 1, 1925, in the New Eng- 
land states, had increased 40 per cent, 
as compared with 1920, and in the Pa- 
cific coast states, 30 per cent, whereas, 
the average increase for the entire 
country was only 14 per cent. 

The bulk of the market eggs are still 
produced on the general farms of the 
middle-west, however. Of the 410 mil- 
lion chickens on farms on January 1, 
1925, 50 per cent were in states such as 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas, comprising the’ north-cen- 


tral secion. Practically 60 per cent of 
the total eggs produced came from 
these states. 

Methods followed on commercial 


poultry farms are being adapted to 
the general farm flock as producers 
have been impressed with the consistent 
profits realized. Purebred stock is dis- 
placing nondescripts. More baby chicks 
are being bought from hatcheries every 
year, the colony brooder has replaced 
the hen, increasing the number of 
chickens raised, and producers are 
feeding mashes to increase egg pro- 
duction. The increase in winter re- 
ceipts of fresh eggs, the larger receipts 
of high quality eggs at all seasons, and 
phe better quality of market poultry— 
all are proofs of the improvement in 
the industry. 

The average egg production per bird 
for the country as a whole is far below 
the range of possibilities. According to 
the census figures of 1925, average pro- 
duction was only 5.2 dozens per chicken 
on hand, without correction for males. 
This was an improvement of eight per 
cent over five years previous, but still] 
leaves much to be desired. Highest 
productiou per bird was found in the 
New England states, where the average 
was 6.8 dozens and in the Pacific coast 
States where it reached 7.3 dozens. The 
southern states, with an average pro- 
duction per bird of less than four doz- 
en eggs, made the most unfavorable 
showing. With breeding for egg pro- 
duction and more attention to feeding, 
the average output could be increased 
100 per cent without increasing feed 
costs and overhead to any great extent. 





Minerals in Protein Supplements 

The problem of finding an efficient 
and effective substitute for a feed high 
in animal protein for use in the ra- 


tions of laying hens has been gone into 
extensively by the Indiana experiment 
station. The results of four years’ 
work with soybean oil meal has been 
published in a recent bulletin. The 
outstanding thing shown by these ex- 
periments is that the working out of 
satisfactory vegetable substitutes for 
tankage and meat meal is a rather 
complicated and_ difficult question. 
One of the difficulties experienced in 
trying to use a vegetable substitute 
for tankage or meat scraps is the low 
mineral content of the vegetable feeds 
high in protein. Meat scraps, for in- 
stance, contain 25 per cent minerals, 
tankage about 20 per cent and soybean 
oil meal about 6 per cent minerals. 
The minerals in meat scraps are large- 
ly calcium - phosphorus, sodium and 
chloride. A considerable part of the 
effort of this four-year experiment con- 
ducted at Purdue has dealt with proper 
minerals to add to a ration in which 
soybean oil meal was used as a protein 
carrier. 

For four years in succession, groups 
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Members of Internat al and 
spected and Accredited Wietchery 





READ —— ACT —— SAVE ON CHICKS — ACCREDITED— 


O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY offer 


poe me Rg on early orders, cash tn full. Catalog on 
ues’ . 3 
NNELL = dottes, hite b | Barred 8. 
Reds, B.C. Bi 
75; 8. a, 8. C. Br 


aw. cor AY Cc, 
Left-overs, all heavy, $12 per 100. Left-overs, all light, $10 per 100, 
Association. Established 1912. ©’ Connell Farms and Hatchery, 


White Roc 


ey Be March delivery, as follows: White Wyan- 
rpingtons, Barred Rocks, 

eds. 100 at $16; 300 at 

e Leghorn rown Leg- 
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Special Accredited and Blood:Tested Chicks at prices that cel- 
ebrate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year in producing a yes 7 GS 
chicks that are bred to lay, including special high-proauc. Ww A NG 

tion White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff Strain 
(certified flock, trap-nested), Peppy, healthy, pure-bred 
chicks, and 100% live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof.King’s 
1927 Chick Book and latest offer on best poultry breeds, 
Sent free. Write Sowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, lowaCity, la. 











of Leghorns and Plymottth Rocks were 
used in comparing the rations. All 
pens of birds received a grain mixture 
composed of ten pounds of corn, ten 
pounds of wheat and five pounds of 
oats. A mash mixture consisting of 
five pounds of bran and five pounds 
of middlings to which the protein car- 
rier and minerals were added. Grit 
and oyster shell were fed in self-feed- 
ers. The first year’s experiment 
showed an egg record of 117 eggs per 
hen in the Leghorn pen when 20 per 
cent of the mash mixture was tankage. 
Another pen of Leghorns fed in iden- 
tical manner except when soybean oil 
meal was substituted in place of the 
tankage gave an egg yield of only fifty- 
seven, less than one-half as much. 
When steamed bone meal was added to 
the ration, the egg yield improved but 
slightly. This would indicate that soy- 
bean oil meal and steamed bone was 
not an efficient source of protein and 
that the steamed bone did not greatly 
increase the efficiency of the soybean 
oil meal. 


The second of the experiments, a 
mineral mixture consisting of lime 
stone soluble, bone and salt was fed 
and seemed to assist in making avail- 
able the proteins in soybean oil meal. 
One pen in this yéar’s work was fed 
soybean oil meal with no minerals and 
laid only twenty-seven eggs per hen in 
the year. The third year a mineral 
mixture of limestane, acid phosphate 
and salt were added to soybean oil 
meal and very good results were ob- 
tained. It would seem that as good 
results were obtained as from the feed- 
ing of tankage. This differs only in 
the source of phosphorus from the ra- 
tion of two years before. As a com- 
plement to soybean oil meal, acid phos- 
phate seems to be rather efficient in 
making the protein available to the lay- 
ing hen. Results for the four years’ 
work show With the Leghorns that 
when tankage was fed an average egg 
vield of 117 was received. When soy- 
bean oil meal, plus steamed bone meal, 
was uged instead of tankage, the four 
vears’ results give an average of fifty- 
seven eggs. With the Plymouth Rock 
pens, the tankage gave an average egg 
vield of 148% eggs per hen. Wher 
one-half tankage and one-half soybean 
meal were fed an average egg yield of 
135 was received. When soybean oil 
meal plus steamed bone meal was fed 
the Plymouth Rocks laid an average 
of forty eggs per hen. When no min- 
eral was added to the steamed bone 
meal, an average of thirty-nine eggs 
was received. When a mineral mix- 
ture containing linestone, salt and sol- 
uble bone was added, the Plymouth 
Rocks laid an average of 125 eggs per 
hen. This compares with 138% eggs 
per hen when tankage was fed to a 
similar flock. 


A mixture of limestone, salt and 
steamed bone when added to the ra- 
tion of Leghorns produced fourteen 
eggs less per hen than when tankage 
was fed. When acid phosphate was 


A 





used instead of steamed bone, the Leg- 
horn pen fed soybean oil meal pro- 
duced fourteen eggs more per hen than 
when tankage was fed without miner- 
als. The Plymouth Rock pen produced 
six eggs more per hen than when soy- 
bean oil meal and mineral mixtures 
were fed than when tankage without 
minerals was used. 

The results of these experiments 
which were attempted with the pur- 
pose of finding a tankage or meat 
meal substitute in laying rations in- 
dicates that the proper mineral mix- 
ture is a matter of careful experimen- 
tation and not a mere matter of fur- 
nishing a mineral mixture containing 
the same elements that are lacking in 
the-vegetable protein. A mineral mix- 
ture that was most satisfactory con- 
sisted of twenty-four pounds of lime- 
stone, fifteen pounds of salt and twen- 
ty-one pounds of soluble bone or forty- 
two pounds of acid phosphate. The 
striking thing about the experiment is 
the fact that when steamed bone alone 
is added as a source of minerals that 
it proved to be of little or no value, 
while when fed in addition to salt and 
limestone it proved to be an efficient 
source of phosphorus altho less valua- 
ble than soluble bone or acid phos- 
phate. 





Bacillary White Diarrhea 


Probably the two most rapidly 
spreading diseases among chickens at 
the present time are tuberculosis and 
bacillary white diarrhea. The great- 
est losses from the first occur in ma- 
ture birds, mostly after fourteen 
months old. The greatest loss from 
bacillary white diarrhea occurs among 
chicks from one day,to four weeks 
old. The methods of handling and pro- 
ducing chicks now in vogue in this 
country make the rapid spreading of 
bacillary white diarrhea possible. Ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin issued by 
the Kansas station, tests on 227 flocks 
well scattered over the state indicate 
about 75 per cent of the farm flocks 
are infected with this disease, and 
about 25 per cent of the total chicken 
population are carriers of it. Losses 
of from 20 to 80 per cent of the chicks 
hatched from infected flocks are com- 
mon. The exact loss can never be ac- 
curately known because other things 
kill chicks and many of these cause a 
white diarrhea. 

Probably the percentage of infection 
in lowa does not differ widely. 

The wide distribution that may be 
given the chicks from a flock whose 
owner is furnishing eggs to a commer- 
cial hatchery makes for extremely 
rapid distribution of the disease if the 
flock is infected. Tests at the Kansas 
station indicate the possibility of in- 
fection of new-hatched chicks in the 
incubator when not in the same trays. 
If this is true and infection by this 
means is common, the hatching of eggs 
from flocks that have not been tested 
in the same machine with eggs from 
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More Eggs Per Day 


GG-O-SHELL aaape your hens lay- 
ing every ety when eee prices are 
pret, Because Egg-O-Shell is a 
Mineral Poultry Grit it does two things: 
Furnishes your hens with the Calcium 
Carbonate they need, in the most avail- 
able form, (1) so that they lay more and 
better marketing eggs and (2) keep 
healthy, able to withetand heavy egg 
production. 
Kage eve more than 10 per cent calcium 
nate. A hen in heavy production 
gives off more than her weight in minerals 
each year. The minerals in the eggs she 
lays must come from her feed. Ordinary 
feeds do not contain enough. Unless 
you feed Egg-O-Shell your hens can_not 
4 maintain their best production. They 
will soon become weakened and stop 
laying. 
The calcium carbonate of Egg-O-Shell is 
quickly and easily assimilated. Poultry 
eat it readily. It comes in the correct 
size, is hard, uniform and a real poultry 


rit. 
. At Your Feed Dealers 


Ask for the New Egg-O-Shell at your 
dealers. Start feeding now and see the 
direct results in more eggs, and better 
omggy, Tg when both mean real money to 
you © your dealer or write for folder 
telling how the calcium carbonate as 
found in Egg-O-Shell almost doubled egg 
production. 


Federal Gypsum Co. 


Valley National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 


THIS IS THE NEW EGG-O-SHELL 
9 




















Lasts for vee mia beat kiln- 
«wind and draft 


arm 
adjustable for an r one weather. 
surfaced Frnt soot hineed, Scope Dis 
in in, ) 
lfosses—insurcs Ba Write for catalog. 
Gc. F MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Boa ‘78 Exira, lowa 
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3 New FREE book quotes Reduced 
Factory Prices. Introduces sen- 


¥ sational S-Year Guaranteed 
Bond on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces. 200 styles and sizes, Beau- 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 
181 Rochester Ave. 
iaasen, Mich. 
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tested flocks is apt to cause wide- 
spread infection. 

The use of milk, either sweet or 
sour, without question greatly reduces 
infection and losses from this disease, 
as does the use of strict sanitation in 
caring for yards, houses and utensils 
used for drink and feed. There has 
been devised no adequate method of 
treatment when a chick or grown fowl 
has become infected. The only method 
of control is the use of the agglutina- 
tion test. This calls for the testing of 
the serum of all birds in the flock, and 
the marketing of all reactors imme- 
diately. Since mature birds are also 
infected, altho not as readily or with 
such dire results as baby chicks, more 
than one test is necessary to clean up 
a flock. 

In Massachusetts the most satisfac- 


| tory plan of testing among three tried 


was as follows: 

1. Original test when 
eight to twelve months old. 
marketed, 

2. Non-reactors tested again in six 
to twelve months. 

3. Third test made on the offspring 
of the birds already tested twice. 

The value of such a method of test- 
ing is shown by the following: In 
1919 a flock was tested which revealed 

5 per cent of the birds in the breed- 
ing pen to be infected, Less than 15 
per cent of the chicks hatched from 
the pen matured. In 1920 infection 
had dropped to 20 per cent, in 1921, to 
6.5 per cent. In 1922 the pen was 
found infection free. This last year 
from 1,100 tested birds, 11,600 eggs 
were incubated and 8,700 hatched. Of 
those hatched, 92.9 per cent were 


birds are 
Reactors 


| reared, 


labels Time 
Unless one can have confidence in 
the incubator so that it is run without 
too much cost of time and supervision, 


it is better to hatch with hens, or buy 
baby chicks. The woman who is so 
constituted that she can’t sleep thru 
the night when she has an incubator 
running, is spending an unnecessary 
amount of vital force. Practically ev- 
ery fair priced incubator on the mar- 
ket will hatch eggs as well as the hens 
average, or better. If one buys a 
cheap machine he can reasonably ex- 
pect to give it more attention. We 
get about what we pay for. Looking 
back over our own experience with 
eight different makes of incubators, I 
know now that three-fourths of my 
trouble, when we had trouble, was due 
to my own tinkering with the incu- 
bator after it was regulated or to get- 
ting in a rush and putting the eggs in 
before the incubator was regulated. 
When I learned to do my tinkering and 
experimenting with the regulator be- 
fore the eggs were entrusted to the 
trays, and then let the thermostat 
alone, [ had practically no trouble 
with any incubator save for the un- 
expected interferences which could not 
be guarded against. 

Disinfect the incubator if it is an old 
one; see that it is not warped or 
cracked; that the thermometer is ac- 
curate, the lamp clean and bright and 
in good running order with enough 
good oil and clean wicks to last thru 
the hatch. Try it out thoroly before 
the eggs go in, and then don’t tinker 
with the regulator. The lamp should 
be cleaned and filled at the same time 
each day. The eggs should be turned 
and aired at the same hour every day. 
The operator should take the back- 
ward look to make sure that the lamp 
is right, that the doors are closed and 
everything in regular order’ before 
leaving the machine. Sometimes an 


| egg lifts the thermostat when the tray 


is slipped in, or a weight on top of 
the machine gives mechanical reason 
for the regulator failing to regulate. 
The practiced eye catches anything 
wrong in the backward look. 

It is well also to glance at the incu- 
bator the last thing at night, and the 
first thing in the morning for one’s 
own satisfaction, but women who get 
up in the night to look after the incu- 











bator unless there is reason for it in 
sudden and extreme change of tem- 
perature, carry the burden of the 
hatching season too heavily. 

P. S. (twenty-four hours later)—Al- 
most [I got up to look after my incuba- 
tor last night. It was about two o’clock 
when a smell of burned oil flooded our 





bedroom, pervading every nook and 
cranny. I reached for bath robe and 
slippers. “The incubator needs atten- 


tion,” I said drowsily. 

A shrill whistle split the air, then I 
remembered—my incubators are not 
running. The smell of burning oil 
came from Santa Fe engines. 

Still I am hoping that this season 
the busy farm woman will put more 
responsibility on the incubator and 
less on her mind. If the incubator 
isn’t equal to the responsibility, get 
one that is.—H. W. A 


A Question of Ventilation 


“‘What causes damp litter, and 
makes the walls of our chicken house 
white with frost?” a young poultry 
keeper asks. Poor ventilation is the 
cause of both conditions. Webster’s 
definition of ventilate is “to fan, win- 
now, to cause fresh air to circulate 
so as to replace foul air simultaneously 
removed.” A ventilator is a contriv- 
ance for the inlet of fresh air and the 
drawing off of foul or stagnant air. 
In order to secure this winnowing of 
foul air, or to secure a supply of cold 
air for warming and circulating thru 
a house, cold air registers are put in 
the cold spots. 

In the chicken houses the air must 
circulate or it is loaded with the moist- 
ure thrown off by the breath of the 
chickens. Wherever this moisture 
comes in contact with a cold wall, it 
condenses and freezes. On the floor 
it gathers in the litter and makes a 
starting point for colds and sniffles if 
not roup. 

Often the first cold snap is the sig- 
nal for closing up the chicken houses, 
and an epidemic of roup has often fol- 
lowed this closing up of doors ‘and 
windows during a cold spell. Chick- 
ens can endure cold; they can not en- 
dure dampness. They are more com- 
fortable in a dry, cool place than in a 
warm, damp place. Good ventilation is 
one of the essentials of poultry keep- 
ing. There are different ways of get- 
ting good ventilation. The principle is 
the same; cause “fresh air to circu- 
late so as to replace foul air simulta- 
neously removed.” The favored sys- 
tem for chicken houses now seems to 
be shutters for the open front instead 
of muslin curtains. The shutters are 
hinged at the top to swing in in fine 
weather and to give the sun and air 
a sweep over the floor. In cold weath- 
er they serve as protection against 
snow and rain. 
house it is usually possible to put in 
a straw loft. A false ceiling is made 
of poultry netting, or laths, or poles 
set about three inches apart. On top 
of this several inches of straw is 
spread. An open window in each end 
of the loft thus made provides air 
without draft. 

The chicken house floor as well as 
the air should be dry. Remove the 
damp litter; if the weather permits, let 
the sun and air in to dry it out, and 
cover with dry litter. 
should be stirred up daily to prevent 
packing. 


More Poultry Chaff 


SCIENCE 

Science is today canning the sounds 
of poultry voices for the ears of people 
who may be born in the centuries to 
come. This effort to preserve fleeting 
sounds is the inspiration of Prof. Wil- 
helm Doegen, of the department of 
phonetics in the state library of Berlin. 


There is a library of phonograph rec. | 


ords. One may go there and have any 
record played. The records of poultry 
voices are found in the section called 
the “Zoo.” On Christmas Day of the 
year 3000, won’t it be thrilling if the 
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EGG a DAY 


“Before using EGG a DAY 
we got 15 to 25 eggs a day. We 
now get 75 to 80 eggs a day 
from our 100 hens. 

Helen Nolan 


AMAZING PROFITS 


The EGG a DAY for 100 

* hens cost Mrs. Nolan less than 
one cent a day. She made 
extra profits of $1.80 to $2.50 
every day—or $54 to $75 a 
month, These are the EXTRA 


profits at slight cost. You, too, can keep your 

hens laying well all winter and make big profits. 

— EGG a DAY often boosts egg yield 
times 


WE GUARANTEE MORE EGGS 

Your money refunded if it does not pay you 
well. 65c package supplies 250 hens a month 
Buy of your dealer or order from us. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc.Co. 
Dept. 17 John W. Gambie, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Reliabdie Live Stock and Poultry 
Preparations Since 1886 

















Test Seed Corn NOW 


Make sure to plant 
sstrong, sure seed &, 
this spring. One 
weak or diseased ear may 
mean 
bushels lost inf 
your yield next 
all. The cheapest, 
easiest, surest way to 
test seed ig be 8 w ama 


00-ear Martin Ti 
CORN KING 


MART IN SEED TESTER 


Made by the manufacturers of the] 
well-known Martin Seed Racks money BACK 
Lasts for years, Heavy rust-re sish- UARANTEE 
ing, galvanized iron used through- We are so sure 
out, Has moisture-retaining pads {that you will bel 
at top and bottom. Drain outlet Helighted with 
lets water out after seed is soaked. [this tester tha 
Compartments clamp to bottom. er t 
mee fl removed for scalding and ig unhesitating- 
disinfecting after each 100-car test PY Suarantee to 
is made, refund your 
Send $3.00 check or mouey fmoney if you are 
order, for one complete tester, on Jnot satisfied, or 
our money-back guarantee, Sent if you don’t find 
prepaid, with el instructions for Jnext fall that it 
testing soot cor’ has helped you 
THEM ARTIN COMPANY to inerease your 
218 E 3rd St., Des Molnes jyield. 

















members of German poultry associa- 
tions listen to the “cut-cut-cut-cu-dah- 
cut,” shrilled by American hens on 
Christmas Day, 1926? The wail of the 
pea-fowl; the “cock-a-doo-doodle-doo” of 
the rooster; the “cluck, cluck,” of the 
hen; the “cheep, cheep” of the chick; 
the “quack, quack” of the duck, and 
the hiss of the goose—what a medley 
of barnyard roultry sounds we can 
furnish! 


HISTORY 

St. Paul, Minnesota: “A bunch of 
garden peas in the Cook county agri- 
cultural exhibit at the state fair has a 
story behind it. The variety is called 
Howenstine Pennsylvania Dutch. The 
peas were being brought from Penn- 
sylvania by one of the Howenstine pio 
neers in the middle of the last century 
when a hungry hen discovered the bag. 
Biddy had swallowed the last seed 
when the pioneer farmer came on the 
scene. Off went the hen’s neck, and 
the seeds were rescued for the spring 
planting.” This incident occurred 
about ten years ago. We don’t know 
where seed of this variety may be se- 
cured. 

A bank in Boonville, Indiana, dis- 
tributed settings of eggs free of charge 
to farmers who wished them, the farm- 
ers agreeing to pay for them in the 
fall with pullets hatched from these 
purebred eggs. The pullets chosen to 
pay the debt were judged by a commit- 
tee of two, after which a sale was held. 
The average price per pullet was $1.45, 
the first prize pullet bringing $3. 


THE MALE !S HALF THE FLOCK 
The cock was of a prouder egg 
Than modern paultry drop, 
Stepped forward on a firmer leg 
And crammed a plumper crop. 
Upon an ampler dung-hill trod, 
Crowed lustier late and earty, 
Sipped wine from silver, praising God, 
And raked in golden barley. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 











The Art of Milking 


There has been considerable ad- 
vance during late years in the develop- 
ment of milking machines, but in look- 


ing thru an Irish dairy paper I was im- 
pressed with an article with the head- 
ing that is seen at the top of this ar- 
ticle. The Irish writer also gives 
American conditions when he states, 
“There is no necessity for dairymaids 
entertaining any fears that for many 
a long day to come they will find, like 
Othello, their occupation gone.” 

Another point in the article that 
will probably appeal to the men folks 
is a statement that, “It may be con- 
ceded that women and girls, if person- 
ally good tempered, prove more satis- 
factory milkers than men,” while the 
women folks will enjoy the remainder 
of the statement, which says, “espe- 
cially seeing that the majority of coun- 
try farm workers are rough-handed 
and not of over gentle disposition.” 

Behind the jovial dispositon of the 
writer there are many points of inter- 
est that will bear repeating. The point 
which he seeks to make in regard te 
gentleness is one of most importance. 
It is impossible for a milker to get 
good results from cows if he is not 
careful to make milking a pleasant oc- 
cupation for the cow as well as the 
milker, The person who milks when 
he is feeling a grouch generally gets 
thru milking quicker for the reason 
that he gets less milk. Breeding and 
feeding have a large amount of influ- 
ence on the ability of the cows to 
give milk, but unless they have proper 
eare both before and at the time of 
milking the cows will not do their best. 

Good milking also includes cleanli- 
ness. The first step in properly milk- 
ing a cow is to see that the udder is 
properly cleaned. This can be best 
accomplished by rubbing with a wet 
cloth. If dirt, mud or manure is left 
on the udder it will generally find its 
way into the pail. The first few 
streams of milk should be excluded 
from the pail. 

A stool that is not too high has been 
found to be better for milking than 
a higher stool. The reason is that it 
throws the hands at a better angle in 
gripping the teats. This is essential 
to ease for both the cow and milker. 
The three essentials in milking seem 
to be quickness, gentleness and thoro- 
ness. It is not easy to describe the 
best methods but anyone who tries to 
develop along these lines will find that 
it makes a difference in the profit 





The Milk Co-operatives Ask 
Higher Tariff 


One of the most important decisions 
which was made at the recent meeting 


of the National Co-operative Milk Pro- | 


ducers’ Federation, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was to formulate a united de- 
mand for a higher tariff on milk and 
cream to equal the present tariff on 
butter, as well as further increases in 
the tariff on cheese, casein, buttermilk 
powders and semi-solid buttermilk. 
Their demand wil) also ask for a fur- 
ther increase in the tariff on all fats 
which enter into competition with fats 
produced in this country. 

The association also strongly en- 
dorsed the work ot tuberculosis eradi- 
cation, urged laws to protect public 
health by regulating the sale of butter 
substitutes, urged legislation fixing 
minimum sanitary standards in the 
importation of milk and cream, recom- 
mended sale of all dairy products on 
the basis of quality, favored promo- 
tional work thru the National Dairy 
Council, condemned the incorporation 


of matter foreign to cheese in the so- | 


called “process cheese,” and endorsed 


the work of the institute of co-opera- 
tion which has been held during the 
past two summers, 

Several new. organizations were ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the to- 
tal to thirty-seven. This makes the 
organization one of the largest farm 
organizations in the country. Presi- 
dent John D. Miller, of New York, as 
well as all other officers were re- 
elected. ; 





Profitable Returns From 
Veal Calves 


It is always a debatable question 
among dairymen as to whether it pays 
to veal calves or not. Where milk is 


being sold at a good price it usually 
appears unprofitable to veal calves by 
letting them stay with the cows. 
When calves are weaned and fed whole 
or skim milk they do not gain as rap- 
idly. However, dairy bred calves are 
not suitable for beef so it is usually 
necessary to veal the inferior bull 
calves and some of the cull heifers. 

During the winter of 1925 the Onta- 
rio experiment station ran a test to 
ascertain the relative profit or loss 
which they received from veal calves 
of different ages. This test showed 
-the need of marketing the calves as 
soon as they were fit to kill. 

These calves represented the three 
dairy breeds kept at the college, name- 
ly, Holsteins, Ayrshires and Jerseys. 
The calves averaged 71 pounds. in 
weight at time of birth and were fed 
for about seven weeks. During that 
time 7.98 pounds of whole milk was 
required for a pound gain. The milk 
was valued at $2.80 per 100 pounds, 
‘which is a high valuation as compared 
to average farms. The calves were 
valued at $5 at birth. Using these val- 
uations the calves showed the follow- 
ing returns: Third week, profit $1.90 
per calf; fourth week, profit $1.30 per 
. calf; fifth week, profit 74 cents per 
calf; sixth week, loss 9 cents per calf; 
seventh week, loss 98 cents per calf. 

These figures would show that it 
, would pay to feed out veals rather 
than to give thé calves away as is 
practiced in some fluid milk districts. 
Many people have a few cows that for 
some reason have not proved satisfac- 
tory and these can often be profitably 
used to produce veals. Where this is 
not the case the calves 


lowed to suck the cows. 





New Plaat 


Plans for a new $100,000 plant to 
handle the surplus milk are now being 
considered by milk producers in the 
Des Moines territory. During the past 
year they purchased a_ second-hand 
i and have taken care of their sur- 
plus by selling cream to ice cream and 
milk plants. Skim-milk has either been 
sold direct or it has been condensed. 
Results for the past year have been 
very satisfactory. They have increased 
the returns from the surplus product 
as well as increasing the amount of 
milk which they have been able to sell 
as fluid milk. 

One reason for the consideration of 
a new plant is sosurplus milk or cream 
can be shipped to Chicago or other 
eastern cities which require a high 
standard of excellence in the plant 
equipment as well as freedom from 
tuberculosis. Practically all of the 
milk which comes to Des Moines is 
from accredited counties, and excel- 
lent work along sanitary lines has 
made a product which would undoubt- 
edly meet the requirements of Chicago 
or other cities if the plant was satis- 
' factory. 
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raised on whole milk rather than al- | 


Des Moines Producers Consider | 


oO TA ts OK 





He bought a quarter section 


two crops paid for it ! 


By L. E. Zimmer 


I moved from Renville County, 
Minnesota, to Renville County, 
N. D., in 1906 with $400. Now 
I have 320 acres, all fenced, a 
deep well with windmill, electric 
light plant, my own threshing 
outfit, car, truck and farm equip- 
ment—all paid for, 


Two years ago I bought an ad- 
joining quarter section at $25 
an acre, and the past two crops 
paid for the land. I have great 
success with sweet clover; | 
have raised as high as 42 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. 


any place that I know of, for 
the man with limited capital 
who wants to get himself 
established. 


My farm is not for sale. J} 
wouldn't know where to go to 
better myself. 


North Dakota has an or- 
anization of 7,000 farmers- 
usiness men, founded to 

help new citizens find the 

right opportunity of mak- 
ing a success. This organi- 
zation is 


The Greater North Dakota Assn. 


Executive Officess 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Branches at 


BISMARCK GRAND FORKS 
Devits LAKE JAMESTOWN 
DICKINSON MANDAN 


With mixed farming, there are 
better opportunities here “than 


Minor 
VALLEY CITY 
WILLISTON 








“ 
OK 


GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSN. 
FARGO, N. D. 


Please send me the facts about farming opportunities in North Dakota today. 


























Name = ee. ee ae 
P:6. 
Route Box STATE 
1-28-8 
Eeicepvoicaaoeiannescespedcesianeniangslangeianaadiiiedetiagesalll Zz as wane — . won . ‘ : _ 
Do your 


Safety First 


WALLAC 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we-will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


buying from firms advertising in 
‘ES FARMER. If you do not 














Complete, portable , 
milker; no pipe 

Bites, 10 pulsa- 
tor, no pails, ag 
So simple, , Ve 
so ultra- 


Down After Trial 


and then, 8 Months to Pay « | 


for this COMPLETE, Portable 


Milker 


(Gas engine or electric motor included) 


Comes complete and ready to use—nothing 
to install—PORTABLE. No pipe lines, no 
pulsator. The most sanitary, easiest-to-clean 
milker. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right into 
your own shipping can. No extra pails to handle 
and to wash. Detachable in a moment to pump by 
hand if desired. Astounding rock-bottorh price— 
because it’s so simple AND the dest milker for you 
and tor your cows just hecause it’s so simple. 


FREE Book 







Wheel it aroand 
like a wheel. 





Free Trial NOW! 


Aspecial offer good until we have an agent or 
salesman in the territory, Mr. Dairyman, 
here’s your onechancetofind out on a REAL 
Free Trial what the milking machine will 
mean for you, O¥our own cows. y? Be. 
cause there’s nothing to install; nothing to 
build or fit into your barn; just move the 
PAGE in and start milking! No bother, no 
expense. If satisfied after trial, pay cash or 
take 8 months to pay. 





on MILKING— 


Let us send you our free catalog. It’s full of 
important facts — an education in milking ma- 
chines. Learn how to get the greatest milking 
service at the lowest cost. Learn also how you 
are completely protected in Pring our machine 


a fair trialon your own herd. Free trial where 
we have no eakoomans or agent, Send coupon. 


Name 


Farmer Agents |... 


Burton Page Co., Dept. 7881 

400 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Please send me your free booklet containing the facts 
of milking machines and full details of your free trial, 
easy payment offer on the Portable Page Milker. 











Wanted! roars. 


the milker on your farm. See coupon. 





Do you want our Agents Offer?........2.----2<< 
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for Home 
Butchering 


Just before it comes time for you 
to start the job of putting up the 
season’s supply of hams and 
bacon you should make a special 
trip to your nearest “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store. You 
will likely need some new butch- 
ering tools—knives, cleavers, a 
meat saw, sharpening steel, etc. 
—and there is 
the very best 
place to get 
them. 


It makes a lot 
of _ difference 
what kind of 
knivesand 
things you 
have to work 
with and you 
certainly -want 
to see them 
before you buy. At the “Farm 
Service” Store you can see, 
handle, and test them yourself 
before purchasing. When you 
take them home you know for a 
certainty that they will be satis- 
* factory for they will be standard, 
trade-marked goods from reput- 
able manufacturers. It doesn’t 
pay to buy any 
other kind, so to 
besureof getting 
them go to a 
“Tag” store. 
You can get all 
the information 
on sharpening 
and caring for 
butcher _ tools 
you may need 
as well as full value from your 
local ‘‘Farm Service’? Hardware 
Man. Go in and see him. 














Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 





























The Gadsby Special 


( Continued from page 4) 


“She's 
said. 

“Vet?” she laughed, fun dancing in her 
eyes. 

“And may never have,” said Harvey bold- 
ly. “I'll come over tonight and see what 
your father intends to do about that mo- 
tor, and then afterwards we can take a 
little run down on the river road, It’s 
pretty nice down there these evenings. Is 
it a go?’ 

“It's a go,” she said with mock solem- 
nity. “That is,” she amended, laughter 
in her eyes again, “it will be a go if you 
come.”” 

“Then 
vey, highly 
eight.”’ 


got no lease on me—yet,"’ he 


Har- 
about 


it's already settled,” ‘said 
pleased, “Be around 


AY HARVEY sent the Road Lizard 
bumping over the road out, he spec- 
ulated on the visit with keen relish. Mr, 
Rosener, Iva's father, had exhibited an 
interest in the motor Harvey had designed 
and Harvey had left the plans with him 
a few days before. Harvey was pretty 
well wrapped up in that motor, but even 
so it was a toss-up as to which Interview 
he looked forward to with the greatest 
interest—the motor or the girl. 


Almost immediately after he came out 
upon the highway, he came upon a low 
gray roadster stalled at the roadside. A 


youngish appearing man occupied the car. 
He was well dressed and carried himself 
with a sophisticated air, but there was 
a hardness about his eves and mouth that 
Harvey marked at once. 


“Trouble?” he asked, stopping. 

“Yes!” said the man savagely. ‘Think 
you can fix it?” 

“T can try,” replied Harvey cheerfully, 
lifting. the hood. “Turn her over,” he 
requested, 

The starter ground and the intakes 


sucked hollowly. Harvey's eye caught the 
loose distributor cap Instantly. 


“Wait a minute,” he said, and adjusted 
i.1 “Now.” 

At the first touch of the starter, the 
engine awoke, purred evenly for a time, 


then the man cut the ignition. 
“Pretty neat,” said the man. “Can you 
tell me how to find the Graham place?” 
“Sure,” said Harvey. “Turn off there 
and drive as long there’s any road; 
then you'll be there. 
“Pretty neat,” repeated the man, favor- 
ing him with a stare. “How much do I 
owe you?” 
“Por whet,’ asked 
or the direction?” 
“For both,” said the man coldly. 
Harvey did not like his tone. 
“Nothing,” he said, turning; ‘‘at least,” 


aS 
” 


Harvey, “the work 


he added, “nothing that you could pay 
with.” 

The man looked at him fixedly for a 
second. “Pretty neat,’”” he said a third 
time, and presse” the starter, 


Harvey watched him out of sight. 
“Swell-headed pup!"" he growled aloud, 


ACK at the garage he found Vicky 
propped against the wall, half asleep. 
The late afternoon sun was shining full 
upon him, and he had unbuttoned his vest 
for the coolness that it afforded, A bright 
hadge of some sort flashed from his sus- 
penders, but before Harvey came close 
enough to see what sort of design it bore, 
Vicky awoke, dropped the chair forward 
and re-fastened his vest, a trifle hur- 
riedly, it seemed to Harvey. 
“Back a-ready?" he said. 
luck?” 
“What do 
suspiciously. 
“ft mean,” said Vicky, 
widely, “did you get 


“TIlave any 


you mean?” asked Tarvey 


altho grinning 
the car fixed?’ 


“Oh!” said Harvey. “Of course. What 
kind of a badge is that you wear?” 

“What badge?” demanded Vicky, also 
suspiciously. 


“The one IT saw on your suspender when 
T came in.” 

“Oh, that! That's a—a citation for 
bravery I got twenty years ago for savin’ 
a man’s life from drowning.” 


“Funny you never showed it to me be- 
fore.”’ 

“Nothin’ funny about’ it,’ retorted 
Vicky, belligerently. “There's lots of 


things T don’t show you. You ain't my 
nurse, What business has them Roseners 
got off there in that old place?” 

“How should IT know? I've got other 
things to do besides, going around poking 
my nose into other folks’ business.” 

“How many is there of them?” asked 
Vicky. 

“Two,” said Harvey. 

“Three,’’ corrected Vicky. ‘“‘There’s a 
hard-faced young buck that comes around 


sometimes. Who's he?” 

“Slim fellow?” queried Harvey.. ‘‘Little 
older’n me?” 

“That’s the bird,” declared Vicky. 


“Shady lookin’ to me.” 

“That’s the fellow I saw just going in,” 
declared Harvey. “I couldn’t figure out 
who he was.” 

“The whole bunch looks shady to me,” 
asserted Vicky. “You'd better stay clear 
of them.” 

“They're all right,” said Harvey. 
girl strikes me as being first-class.” 


“The 








Vicky looked at him sourly. 


“You keep away from them," he re- 
peated, “or you'll get yourself in a bowl 
of soup too hot to be comfortable.” 


“Who's going to make me?” Harvey 
wanted to know. ‘‘When was you appoint- 


ed my guardian?” ; 

“['m self-appointed,” grinned Vicky. 
“Better be thankful I tdke that much 
interest in you.” 


“Much obliged,” said Harvey, sarcastic- 
ally. “Now if you'll go back to your box 
and leave me alone, I'll try to finsh up 
here. I'm in a hurry.’”’ 

“If yvou're goin’ over to Bid’s,” Vicky 
grinned at him, “if I was you T wouldn’t 
plan on too nice a time. They're all set 
to take you apart over there.” 


“Is that so!” said Harvey. “Well, 
they'll have to perform the operation 
without my presence this time. It hap- 
pens that ['m going somewhere else.” 

Vicky eyed him shrewdly. 

“That's just what I thought,’’ he ob- 
served, “I could see it in your eyes. Bet 


you five dollars to a wheat straw I know 
where. Now, Harvey,” he assumed a pla- 
cating tone, ‘‘take my advice for once. 
You stay away from them Roseners. I 
know what I’m talkin’ about, but T can’t 
explain just now. They're a bad lot.” 

“They are not!” asserted Harvey. “If 
you spent a little more of your time on 
your own business and kept vour nose out 
of other people’s, you wouldn't imagine 
so many things.” 

Vicky’s face reddened. He hopped 
around and faced Harvey belligerently. 

“Is that the candy!” he snorted. ‘You 
young Whippersnapper! Can’t tell you a 
thing; then when you get your fingers 
burned, you come a-whinin’ around for 
sympathy or help! io ahead and burn 
‘em, dang ye! Ought to take a barrel 
stuve to ye!” 


ARVEY leaned against the work 

hench, thrust his hand in his pocket 
and laughed at Vieky, just Vicky 
would have done had their positions been 
reversed, The lad’s hands touched a 
crisp paper which crackled in his pocket, 
and he drew it out without thinking, still 
grinning at Vicky. 

“Stepped on your corns, did he 
laughed, unfolding the paper and won- 
dering where it came from. “Turn about 
is fair play. You've tramped on mine 
lots of——" “ 

The substance of the sheet, a 
stopped his speech. 

“Dear Sir: Under separate cover we 
are mailing you a copy of the drawings 
you submitted to this office, together with 
the originals, In regard to our opinion 
as to the value of the invention, we will 
say that it strikes us as a decidedly novel 
idea, A motor built according to those 
specifications would, in our opinion, prove 
either an entire failure or the sensation 
of the day. It goes without saying that 
we favor the latter interpretation. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Berg & Betman, Draftsmen.” 
It was addressed to U. V. Rosener, and 
the date was but two days old. 


as 


Ae a 


letter, 
Tt ran this way: 


Harvey stood gaping at the thing, his 
jaw sagging, a dreadful fear sickening 
him 


“What's that?” asked Vicky, noting his 


look. “Bad news, Harvey?” 
Harvey handed him the paper, mutely 
helpless. Vicky read it hastily. Read it 


again 
“Nothin’ to scare the Mfe out of a per- 
son in this,’ he said, ‘as it seems to have 
done with vou. Looks like pretty good 
news to me. Nothin’ to be scared at.” 
Harvey's finger trembled a little as he 
indicated the address of the letter. Vicky 
stiffened electrically at the name. 
“Where'd you get this?” he demanded, 
Harvey explained. ‘Forgot I had it,” 
he mumbled. “Forgot all about it.’’ 


“Did you let him see your drawin’s?” 
Vicky's voice was shrill with exaspera- 
tion, 

Harvey nodded. “Talked like he migltt 
finance it,’’ he defended himself. 

Vicky eyed him hopelessly. 

“You've done worse than burn your 
fingers,”” he commented. “You've blis- 
tered yourself all over. Harvey, they’re 


the crookedest bunch of crooks that ever 
went unhuneg!” 
(Continued next week) 
THE LEHIGH FARM BOOK 
We take pleasure ‘“ calling to the at- 


tention of our readers the new Lehigh 
Farm Book, which is intended to offer 
practical directions and help for all farm- 
ers planning on doing farm concrete work. 
It is especially good on the proper selec- 
tion and mixing of materials, but also of- 
fers valuable directions and diagrams for 
making forms, placing reinforcements, 
waterproofing concrete, foundation and 
walls, dairy barns and floors, milk houses, 
vegetable storage cellars, well covers and 
cisterns, water troughs, manure pits, 
silos, hog and poultry houses, feeding 
floors, rat proofing, fence and gate posts; 
walks and steps, septic tanks, concrete 
blocks, and so on. Copies can be obtained 
from the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 








READ THIS SURE 


Lumbermen Selling Their 
Lands Cheap on Long Terms 


Farmers, Stockmen, Poultry, 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


Own a Farm Where Cold 
Winters Are Unknown 


Brown loam soil. No hills, rocks 
or overflow, Taxes low. Mild 
climate, No blizzards. Living condt- 
tions ideal. Fine schools, churches, 
highways. 80,000 acres in Pearl 
River, Hancock and Harrison Coun- 
ties, South Mississippi, near Gulf 
Coast. Short drive to Gulfport, Pass 
Christian, Bay St. Louis. YEAR- 


ROUND CROPS. Harvest first Spring 
crop before Illinolg and Iowa thaw 
out. “Land of Perpetual Raising and 
Grazing. Soil Never Idle,” 40-acre 
tracts—$10 to $50 per acre depending 
on location, etc., one-fifth cash, bal- 
ance ten annual payments, Large 
acreage ready for the plow. Write 
today for free illustrated folder. 


Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees 
208 G. & S. |. Bidg. GULFPORT, MISS. 





























fi: Snap out the good corn, shred 
the stalks for fodder or bedding. 
Shredded fodder, by the new Jenney 
method, makes excellent winter feed 
and unsurpassed bedding and fertilizer. 
Don’t leave corn stalks in your fields 
to harbor the corn borer, 
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NEW JENNE 


SILO-FILLER 
HUSKER-SHREDDE 


shreds corn stalks, joints and all, to 
fine, easily chewed fodder. It husks 
the corn as clean a8 ‘by hand, and if 
you havea aiflo, will surpass all silo 
fillers for speed and-effictency. You 
cannot farm profitably without one of 
these 3 in 1 machines. 
Write today for particulars 

HALL MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. W Cedar Rapids, lowa 















Separator 

cage, (180 pailgings) on YOUR own 

FARM te you date as clal , keep it 
for it on any o 


our 4 EASY PLANS, a8 


© you own or rent farm,num- 
ber of cows, hogs ,chickens you have. 
The Galloway pany 
Dept. 2230 Waterloo, lowe 








Hog Houses 


No, 1—7x7 ft., $13.90 f. 0. b. 
Des Moines—in complete 
sections, bolt together. All 
first clase fir lumber, 2-tn. 
framework, tongue and 
groved V jointed, tight 
fitting siding. Dry. warm, 
convenient. Perfect vea- 
tilation. We have other styles. also Poultry and 
Brooder Houses. 

@Ghore Boy Saies Co., Des Moines, lowa 








OES MOINES, OWA 
Right in the heart of the shop- 
ping and business district. Se- 
lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here 
me $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 


YOUR AUTOMATIC HOG WATERER ONtY 


YOUR 
MER OR WINTER USE 
No coal of! lamps or heaters needed. Write “ 
for catalog. MFG. CO., 13 Ade Street, FOWLER, INDIANA 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Raise BEST Pigs 
You Ever Raised 


—and do it more eas 


Champion Pig Meal. 

Tankage, Linseed Meal, Peanwt Meal,Corn 
Germ Meal, Wheat Middlings, Cane 
pee, and Mineral—just the uniform 
balanced ration your growing pigs aoe. 


Cr Pic 


—develops pigs fastest of any ey 
method. It is a tonic stimulant and \ 
unexcelled conditioner. Feed it all 
the year ’round from start to finish. 
Start your brood sows on it and 
carry the pigs thru to maturity. 
For sale by all live dealers 
Champion Milling & 
Grain Co. 


' CPpnten, ae 


4 and cheaply with 
ery sack contains 

























SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 


Packed freeh in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs, net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately, 24 hour service. PER BOX 


ROYAL HERRING, Selected Round ¢5.00 
Loose Weather Frozen... . 9.25 
PICKEREL Dressed ena Headless..... 10.00 


WALL-EWED PIKE, Round....... 12.00 
W BITEFISH, Dressed..........-... 12.50 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting)... .. ...... 7.65 
SALMON, Dressed & Headle.as.... 12.00 


BLACK COD, Dressed & Headless...12.00 
HALIBUT, Dressed & Headle.ss...... 17.00 
SMOKED TULIBEE WHITE- 
FISH 10 :" WOROS ccc cccceses seosece .00 
SMOKED AM m LY WHITE- 
Fish, 10 i. boxes..... re ee 81.25 


A large Smoked Whitesah free with every order, 
For quick service order from adv. Shipped from 
Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn. at these prices. 
Add 75c per box if you want shipment made 
from Mason City branch. Write for illustrated 
catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, Duluth, Minn. 




















Fresh Frozen Caught Dally 


Delicious, appetizing fish, inspected and 
packed in boxes, 100 Ibs. shipping weight, 
cont. 85 Ibs, net weight of fish. 


Herring, Round $5.00 Whitefish, 

tesriee. | Dr Dressed...... _ 15 
& Cleaned..,.. 6.75 Flounders, 

Pickerel.. Round 9.35 Dressed ...... 

te Dresse Solmen, pre ssed i2- 3 

Cleaned..... 10.25 Sablefish, 

Wall-eyed Pike, Dre seeed, 
OUT. ct ccces 12.35 Haliby pt. dre ssed 7 is 

Wall-eyed Pike, Whit 

Dressed &Cleaned.13.60 Ocean Pike... 8.50 


Write for FREE illustrated price list today. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT Co., 
Dept. No. p Duluth, Minn. 














wire, posts, 
onal epaint. Satistaction 
guaranteed or your money 


Ottawa Fence wr 'fetc'2% foroat 


Box 877F a, Kansas 
Box 877F Chicago Heights, Le 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. we Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" 

says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich, 
Don't delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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OSH- 
Ss AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Don’t be discouraged if you 
have a cold in the head. Even 
that is something.” 

















MUCH ALIKE 


Auto Salesman: “This controls the 
emergency brake. It is put in to use very 
quickly, in case of emergency.” 


Sweet Young Thing: bas some- 


thing like a kimono.” 


see; 


NO GATE TENDER 

An engineer, surveying the right of way 
for the proposed railroad, was talking to 
a farmer. 

“Yes,"”" he said, ‘‘the line 
thru your barnyard.” 

‘“‘Well,”” answered the farmer, “ye can 
do it, if ye want but I'll be jiggered if 
I'll git up in the night just to open the 
gate every time a train comes thru,” 


TROPICAL TASTE 


will run right 


He: “Did you say I was no gentle- 
man?” 
She: ‘No; T merely remarked that you 


preferred brunettes.” 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


“Jenkins and his divorced wife are go- 
ing to be remarried next week. Are you 
invited?” 

“Yes. I wonder if they'll have the gall 
to expect another set of wedding pres- 
ents.” 

PLEA FOR BEAUTY SLEEP 

“T have only one request to make,” 
groaned the college man who had come to 
work in the harvest. 

“What is that, Mr. Smart?” returned 
the farmer. 

“Please let me stay in bed long enough 


for the lamp chimney to cool off.” 


WHICH ONE? 
Two colored men were standing on thé 


corner discussing family trees, 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose, ‘TI can 
trace my relations back to a family tree!” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree?” said 
Mose. 

“Naw, man—trace ’em—trace ’em—get 
me?” 

“Well, they ain’t but two kinds of things 
dat live in trees—birds and monkeys; and 
you sho ’ain’t got no feathers on you.” 

BRIGHT “GIRL 

Little Alice (visiting peacock farm): 
“Oh, mother! Come quick! There is an 
old chicken out in the yard in full bloom,” 

TOO HONEST TO BE INTERESTING 


Judge Daly: ‘How is it you haven't a 
lawyer to defend you?” 

Prisoner: ‘As soon as they found out® 
that I hadn’t stolen the monty, they 


wouldn't have anything to do with my 


case,” 
ONE AT A TIME 

A man who saw an Irishman stagger 
out of the sea and collapse on the shore 
hastened to the swimmer to see if he 
could be of any assistance, but was sur- 
prised to see the bather rise to his feet 
and make for the water again. 

The charitable person rushed forward 
to stop the obviously foolhardy swimmer, 
who, turning, said: “Shure, Ol’ve saved 
meself, and now Oi’m goin’ back for 
Moike.” 

CORRECT 

Teacher (seeking to point out the wick- 
edness of stealing): ‘‘Now, if I were to 
put my hand in someone’s pocket and | 
take out the money in it, what would 
I be?” 

Tommy: “Please, miss, you’d be his 
wife.” 

Wife: “This pudding is a sample of 
the new cook’s work. What do you think 
of it?’ 


Husband: 
“No, dear; 


“T call it mediocre.” 
it’s tapioca.” 
MAKES LIGHT OF THEM 
“It’s an old saying that the 
wares the greater the sale.” 


better the 


“Yes, but it’s the other way areund in } 
my business. The worse the article the 
more they are used.” 


“What do you sell? 
‘“*Matches.”’ 


THE LEAKY PIPE 
The newly-weds just rented a small 
cottage. 
Hubby, in the kitchen: 
pipe is leaking.’’ 
Mary, upstairs in bed: “Oh, put a pan 
under it and come to bed.” 


‘“‘Mary, the gas 











TANNE RY4YOU 


en THIS POSSIBLE 








| HAVE PLEASED OVER 
100,000 FARMERS 
Save Five Profits 


OWNING my own tannery, tanning my own 

harness leather, manufacturing my own harness and 
selling direct-from-my-tannery-to-you, saves you 5 profits, 
making possible the lowest harness prices ever heard of— 
JUST WHAT YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED! To prove 
that you get better harness this way, I will send you any 
harness you select from my catalog—all at my own risk. 
You know harness—examine it thoroughly, test the materials— 
you be the judge. Costs you nothing unless you decide 


to keep it. 
Write Me Today! 


Find out for yourself all @bout my 19 different 
styles of harness; also collars, saddles, leather, etc.—at Send for 
amazingly low Tannery.to- You- -prices. Write today. Just this FREE 


say, Send Free Harness Book. 
book 
OMAHA TANNING CO., ws "President 4645 27th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


VERY dollar’s worth of American 
Fence on your farm increases 
your profits many fold through 
better rotation of crops, labor 
saved and reduced costs of feed- 
ing livestock. See our dealer in 
your community. 


€dmerican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.z::.Posts 


The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes 'Barre, St. ‘Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 


Good Fence did this 


r Cut corn feed from 11 to 814 bu. per L001b. 
of pork for C. R. Pinkney, Fairmont, N. D. 
Made $3100, 00 on sheep ‘and goats ‘in le se 
than one year for J. N. Simpson, Eden, 

ade .00 per acre entre prets. on hogs and 
lambs for Ralph Richards, Fairbank, la, In- 
creased rent $250.00 per quarter for Joseph 
Hyke,Bowman,N. 
D. Brought 18001b, 
of porkona1O0acre 
field after 600 bu. 
of corn had been 
husked out for Dr. 
G. W. Hawkins, 
Salisbury, Mo, 





































kind. Itis ney tight, bull-proof, good- look- 
ing. With it you can hog down; save fallen grain; missed c 
rotate crops, etc., at a good profit. Carl hultz, Russell, D N. D., 
says: “Diversified farming and good fences will give an income ‘during 
crop failures as well as in good years." 

You know these things: But just to refresh your pny send for booklet 
that tells how tofence for profit; another that shows how to test fence 
wire; and a catalog that shows all kinds of fence. Ask your dealer for 
these and Red Strand fence prices—or write to us. 


Keystone Stee] & Wire Co. 


Swat Industrial St. Peoria, Minois “Hai@D is 3 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 











most benefit out of this table is to note | 
For in- | 


the level of prices as a whole. 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 145 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now gv 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





| 
| 
| 
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corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 





with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.36 per cwt, for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $11.06 for hogs 
next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
January 8, 1927, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 123 per cent, grain 
110 per cent, livestock 106 per cent, 
lumber 123 per cent, ore 118 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 130 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
47%c, week before 47%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25%c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 39%c, week before 
41%c; ducks, last week 3l1c, week before 
8lc; fat hens, last week 27c, week be- 
fore 28c; spring chickens, last week 24c, 
week before 25c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.19, week be- 
fore $14.08, Chicago—Last week $12.28, 
week before $12.22. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Fisher's index number ... el 146 92 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 141| 9104 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 147| 103 
Canners and cutters ........ tt 105 
Feeders .....---- eeceee eoeseet 141 97 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy NOOBS cecceeceeeees ° 154 101 
Light hogs ..cscsceceeseeers 158 100 
PEE pb pnebson0bdevesennesos« 171 94 
Sows ..........- pavbioncet ove 145) 108 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
RE scncspesveesaas 00 %-40's | 145] 83 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston] 135 82 
Light cow_ hides, at Chicago. 88 104 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No, 2 mixed ..eccesees 123 102 
Oats, No. 2 white ..cccccees 107 117 
Wheat, No. 2 red ..... cocece 119 74 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...e.. 125 80 
On ‘owa Farms— 

COTM: cocccccccscsccccccoveses 116 101 
TORO . bueno h 00'gs 0062520000009 96 108 
MILL-FEEDS 
‘Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 116 92 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 138 96 
Bran, at Kansas City ......-. 122 102 | 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 127| _—:104 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago: | 120] » 84 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 120] 89 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Gutter, at Chicago PPE FX 138 112 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 240 118 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 81 69 
Cotton, at New York ....... 101 65 
Eggs, at Chicago ..........-. 126; 114 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
LATA cccccvcccccccvcccccccces 114 81 
Sides ncccccccccvccccccecvece 155) = 
Ham cecocvcccccccccscvcccccs 188 § 
Bacon, ..... on ccscveses 00.900.00 168 96 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
May cccccccccccccsccccccccs 117 98 
TUY cvccccccccccccesccccere 118 99 
September ...cccccsccesceses 118 99 
ey 100/109 
~ Bcsppteemecneenneeiy ie i 
September .rcccccccsccesees 105 
Wheat— 
MAY ccccccccccccccccccccccs 116 81 
SONY once ° ecccces 112 87 
September weccoesccscsccess 113 90 
ard— 
MAY cccccccccccccccvccceces 116 81 
TUF cocscccccccccvecceccccs 118 82 
Sides— \ 
May cccccccccccccscccsccccs 137] 92 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ..... ° 94 58 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 124 82 
Copper, at New York ...... 82 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 162; 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
eT) eee rr aS 179 103 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 177 99 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 211 90 
err ‘ 153 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of December ...... 228 105 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ..cccccccccses 107 93 
Industrial stockS ......e..e0. 217 103 
Railroad stocks ...... ‘ ons 113 116 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 












































CATTLE 
> 
4 
© 9 
. a ° 
2/ ¥l¢ 
a] 215 
fo) oO} & 
Med. and heavy wt. beef " | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
BBE WOOK wcccocceccens 11.10/12,.00/11.38 
Week before ......... 10.88/11.88/11.12 
Good— | | | 
LR WME spss eaanegt 110.12/10.75]10.20 
Week before .........| 10.00/10.88)|10.05 
Medium— 
EMSS WOOK 5000 ssc00ee 8.58) 9.25] 8.38 
Week before ......... 8.45) 9.62] 8.38 
Common | | 
Last week ......... ...{ 6.58] 7.50) 6.31 
Week before ..... peee| 6.50) 7.75| 6.30 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... cocccece| lhe Oe|22-62111.88 
Week before ...... oe o(11.75|12.50)11.75 
Medium and good— 
Last week ......-.+ee+.! 9.64/10.16) 9.46 
Week before ......+..| 9.54|10.43| 9.48 
Common— 
Last week ...cccoccees| 6.38] 7.38) 6.35 
Week before ......0.. 6.25| 7.62| 6.25 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ...ccccccece] 8.82) 9.12] 8.80 
Week before .........; 8.82] 9.12] 8.80 
Cows— 
Last week ..ccccoce | 6.80) 7.00) 6.80 
Week before .........| 6.62) 7.20) 6.80 
Bulls— | 
Last week ..cccceccece| 6.05, 7.20] 6.58 
Week before .........| 6.68| 7.08] 6.42 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .....scesccee.| 4.42) 4.62) 4.30 
Week before .........| 4.32| 4.62] 4.30 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ...... oeeeeel B10) S48 8.20 
Week before ....... 7.75| 8.00] 8.20 
Cows and heifers-— 
Last week s000nsenec4 D0) 6:00) 6.54 
Week before .........] 5.18] 5.50| 5.54 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week .....+++e++.+)/11.52/11.82/11.70 
Week before ......6. 11.55(11.82/11.52 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week ...... oo eee ef 11.60/11.92/11.72 
Week before .........{11.58)11.90/11.58 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ...0.cceeee+|21.58/11.95}11.90 
Week before .........)11.55|11.92/11.78 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week .....00¢+e++{11.68/11.95/11.92 
Week before .........{11.50/11.92/11.80 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last week ...0.0e0ee..e{11.00/11.05/10.82 
Week before .........{10.55|10.98/10.42 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Teast Week .ncccccccccclocces 11.92/11.88 
Week before .........|...../11.80/11.75 
Stock pigs— 
TOME WHO ccceccseevectiavae 12.0) 
Week before .........{11.00]...../11.99 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week .........+.+.{11.38/11.85/11.42 
Week before ......... 111.32)11.92/11.42 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ..c2ccescees) 9.12)10.05) 9.25 
Week before .........| 9.12] 9.75) 9.12 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ...cccoeseee| 9.12/10.00] 9.12 
Week before .,.......] 8.88{ 9.75| 8.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ....ese.ceoe| 5.62) 6.62) 5.68 
Week before .........} 5.50] 6.25] 5.38 
NOTE — Unless. otherwise stated, all 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
| erage of prices from common to choice. 























































































































HAY before and 3,311,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
b> second week in January were 181,000 
— bushels, compared with 76,000 bushels for 
12) mn the week before and 610,000 bushels for 
a 4 bo the same week last year. Exports of oats 
| = a § for the second week in January were 
| g § | 69,000 bushels, as compared with 46,000 
16 216 bushels for the week before and 476,000 
cea dee bushels for the same week last year. 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | | i 
Last week ......cecee- Jooeee 14.50)|22.00 > a “ 
Week before ......0:. Late one 14.50|23.00 
mimivcck before. | | Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Ne WOO. 660000 ¥ evenjeovcelves>sImeee Hog prices are 105 r cent of-the ten- 
Week before .....eee0- BAER CRES 21.50 year average, as pid aol with 98 per 
Alfalfa, choice— ‘ ' cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
DE WHE. oi ces beseese 22.00|22.75 and 8&4 per cent for lambs 
2 TC cvcvcccewl{seeO0l2e.40 ‘ * 
Week before 22.0 The following table gives data as tc 
Alfalfa, No. 1— Sg percentage of ten-year average for re- 
LAS WEEK ccovcceceess 19.50/20.25 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week before ...eee+++|19.50/20.25 week by week for the past eight weeks 
Alfalfa, standard— a Each week is compared with the ten-year 
Last week .....+e++++.{18.50/18.00 average of the corresponding week, thus 
Week before .....+++-/18.50/18.00 eliminating seasonal bias. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— Prd . 
Last week ......e.ee++/16.00/15.25 tHOGS 
Week before ....+++e-|15.50/15.25 = 
Oat straw— | « ae re 
TiASt WHO cvcvicctvesics 10.00} 8.25/14.50 a a3 
Week before ......... 10,00} 8.25|15.00 Bo 2H ° 
A, oo ae - 
GRAIN -|sSlae © 
xe g2/8s| £8 
| 2] » eojas | 8 
— v & November 26 to Dec. 2.. 85 76| 108 
to 3 % iC} December 3 to veeBes 71 73| 107 
oo] s a a Decemger 10 to 16 ...... 78 70| 105 
| FS 5 n December 17 to 23 , 65 69} 106 
6 6{1 81 & | December 24 to 30 222.2: 79] 72] 106 
December 31 to Jan. 6.... 74 72} 104 
Corn, No. 2Y— January 7 to 13 ......... 83| 82) 105 
Last week ....| .8014| .72%4| .76% ae damuary 14 10 30 ..ccrcces 78 78) 105 
Week before 81 -73%| .78 71} 
Corn, No. 3Y— tCATTLE 
Last week ....] .73 -6914| .74 -10%, November 26 to Dec. 2..] 101 89 94 
Week before -72%| 71 76 69% December 3 to 9 ..... 87 89 95 
Corn, No. 4Y— December 10 to 16 ...... 89 88 99 
Last week ....] .70%4) .68 {......| 65% December 17 to 23 ...... 71 81 94 
Week before ..| .6944] .70 |......| .64% December 24 to 30 ......] 118] 121 90 
Oats— December 51 to Jan. 6.... 95 95 90 
Last week ....| .50 47 49 May | sanuary 7 to 18... cckcs 90 87 96 
Week before ..| .50 A744| .4914|..44% January 14 to 20... 94 87 98 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .61 "SHEEP - 
Week before ..| .62 November 26 to Dec. 2..] 122] 113 18 
Rye— December 3 to 9 AGE 98} 105 74 
Last week ....|1.02% December 10 to 16 ......] 114] 105] 73 
Week before ../1.00 December :17 to 23 ...... 16 yy 75 
Wheat, No. 2 hard December 24 to 30 ......{ 146] 133 14 
Last week ....{1.44 [1.34 |1.38 {1.36 Mecember'31 to Jan. 6.... 121} 106 73 
Week before ..{1.43%4|1.3844/1.38 [1,35 SORaRTY T1018 ocickccces 102 97 73 
Se January 14 to 2 ......... 112 97 75 
FEEDS *LAMBS 
tlie ea November 26 to Dec. 2..] 122] 113 93 
5 2 = n December 3 to 9 we 98 105 89 
2 Oo g | P= Decemger 10 to 16 a 114] 105 87 
a n 3 | oO 2 December 17 to 23 ...... 76 17 86 
| a S @ ae o December 24 to 80 ...... 146| 133 86 
i &]/ ¢ n 2 December 31 to Jan. 6.... 121) 106 84 
| = | Sialie@]s January 7 to 13... 102, «97) = 83 
| A is | ai Al O _ | January 14 to 20 112| 97] 84 
jran— | | | | | *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Last week..../28.75/26.25/26.25/29.00 tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Week before.. .50/25. 75/25. 25) 28.00 feven markets, 
Shorts— | | TCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Last week, ...|29.25'29.50/26.75 34.00 ak ee 
Tee efore 28.75/28.25/26.62/33.0( ee 
Bd before. 7 8.25|26.6 3.00 NATIVE RED CLOVER GIVES BEST 
Last week....]§ asl... .. (30.00 YIELDS 
Week befreo.. 25|....elee0+- (30.00 Tests have been run at Wooster, Ohio, - 
sani gy aml | | | for three years comparing the yields of 
) a— , ; : 
, vq a osl.... 4.75 red clover hay obtained by sowing seed 
td yg rt ok: op: from different States and foreign coun- 
Cottonseed meal tries. ‘‘When the average yield of hay 
(41 per cent) from all domestic seed in the three years’ 
Last week..../35. 25 test in Lorain county is taken as 100, the 
riveck amie 15 | sixteen tests of Italian averaged only 64 
ankage— or! ce $j asts neta pee 
Last week....|..... 75.00]..... GOCE ONT peer a nue ae, oe ee 
Week before..|..... 75.00)....+ 85.00/75.00 | Gnitear per cent; ten each of Inglish and 
GJuten— | Shilean seed averaged 90 and 97 per cent; 
Last week....|..... ee, eee oo sixteen from France 105 per cent, and five 
Week ay wae RARE inten ee? 129.75 each from Ohio, Idaho and Wisconsin av- 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | €rTaged 105, 108 and 101 per cent, re- 


all other points, car lots. 























FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
4 
vo oS 
3B ~ 
a | & 5 
od yy oO 
#1] $8 | ee 
&| && | eae 
Lritish sterling ex- | _ “ 
change— 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.854 99.7 
Week HelOre .6i<cheewveews 4.853 99.6 
French franc— | 
Last week ....... 0193 -03969| 20.6 
Week before ..... ees, -03970| 20.6 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bords at 44% per 


cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1l4e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $23, 
and cotton at New York 13.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58%c 
for new, oats 38%c, wheat $1.23. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second week in 
January were 12,524,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,219,000 punods for the week 
before and 18,094,000 pounds for the same 





week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in January were 4,842,000 
pounds, compared with 3,899,000 pounds 


the week before and 11,427,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the second week 
in January were 6,557,000 bushels, as 
compared with 9,360,000 bushels the week 
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spectively. Italian seed in sixteen sepa- 
rate trials in the Lorain tests yielded only 
64 per cent as much hay as the average 
domestic seed. On the other hand, French 
seed made a record of 105, or 5 per cent 
better than the average domestic seed 
and equal to Ohio seed as given in five 
trials. Chilean seed stands fairly high, 97 
per cent. 

“Of the domestic seed, Ohio and Idaho 
are highest, 105 and 108 per cent; Wiscon- 
sin about an average or 101 per cent. 
Other domestic strains from Michigan, 


Minnesota, Tennessee and Oregon were 
grown in oy two to four trials. These 
tesis and dita from other sources indi- 


cate that Michigan, Minnesota and Cana- 


diin sced is oqual to the average domes- 
tie seod in production and hardiness. Ore- 

; gon and Ten: ssee clovers are not hardy 
nough to nie the severe winter clim:ute 
o* Ohio. Int Wooster experiments lst 
year Ohio seo averaged 1.95 tons ver 
were; \Wiscons.n 1.98, Michigan 1.71, Casia- 
Gian 1.68, Orson 1.33, Roumanian 1.75, 
Chileen 1.46, trench 1.54 and 1.23, Ti:u- 
jan .7i. 





GAS TAX RATES 

By Jan. 1, 1926, all but four states, New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Illi- 
nois, had xdopted the gasoline tax. Only 
three states continued with the low rate 
of 1 cent per gallon. Twenty states and 
the District of Columbia were collecting 
2 cents on cach gallon sold; Wyoming had 
raised the rate to 2% cents; twelve states 
were collecting 3 cents; Utah, West Vir- 
ginia and Georgia were collecting 
cents; Nevada, North Carolina, Florida 
and Arkansas levied a tax of 4 cents; 
while South Carolina had raised the rate 
to the hitherto unheard-of figure of 5 
cents. Since Jan, 1, 1926, Virginia has be- 
gun collecting a tax of 4% cents per gal- 
lon, and Kentucky has raised her rate 
from 3 cents to 5 cents. Iowa is in the 
large group of states which levy a tax of 
2 cents per gallon on gasoline sales, 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Eastern—Clinton County, Jan. 21—Farm 
sales numerous lately and corn is selling 
for from 60 to 80 cents, brood sows $30 
to $40, and dairy cattle out of sight. Con- 
siderable hay selling for from $15 to $20 
per ton in the barn. Some flu among 
hogs, but cholera situation is much bet- 
ter. Usual number of men leaving the 
farm in disgust. A two-day short course 
and community conference ‘will be held at 
Elwood, January 28 and 29. Weather is 
very. changeable, causing much _ illness. 
Roads fairly good for this season,—Fred 
Schepers, 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Jan. 14— 
Stock doing well. Feed plentiful. Farm 
sales going well. Stock commanding good 
prices, especially dairy cows and hogs. A 
fine winter so far. Roads in good condi- 
tion.—M. C. S. 

Western—Guthrie County, Jan. 15—Ten 
below zero this morning. Very little snow. 
Roads in good condition. Shelled corn 55 
cents, oats 40 cents, butterfat 46 cents, 
eges 33 cents, old hens 20 cents, springs 
21 cents, ducks 18 cents, geese 13 cents, 
Lots of hogs being shipped thru local 
shipping association. No disease, Farm- 
ers’ co-operative creamery paid .04 cent 
per pound on all cream bought for the 
year of 1926, paying back to their cus- 
tomers over $5,000. Guthrie Center has 
three other cream stations and another 
creamery.—C. C. Justice. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Jan. 22— 
We have had rather cold weather; eight 
below zero a couple of days. About one 
inch of snow on the ground. Most al) 
corn gathered, No hog diseases. Many 
sows being bred. Plenty of feed. Much 
corn being shipped out. Many lambs and 
calves on feed.—Monroe Newton, 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Jan. 
21—The weather has heen very change- 
able. No very severe cold temperature, 
and not much snow. Just about the nor- 
mal winter weather. Lots of hogs on feed 
and a good supply of sows bred for spring 
farrow. Cattle scarce. Poultry flocks 
diminishing. Disease past year or two 
thinned many flocks down to half num- 
bers. No disease among poultry recently. 
Roads are all heavily traveled and in 
good shape. There is considerable agita- 
tion for paved roads—a connecting link 
with neighboring states.—Arthur Nelson. 

South-Central—Madison County, Jan. 21 
—We have been having very fine weather 
with some zero temperatures, but with 
very light snows so far. The roads are 
good, and everybody that has any haul- 
ing to do is making good use of them. 
There is some sickness among the hogs 
vet; a few are still dying. There are not 
so many brood sows kept in this vicinity, 
on account of the cholera. All kinds of 
stock doing well except the hogs. Tho 
weather has been fine to feed them. There 
is plenty of corn still in the country, and 
it is selling around 65 cents, and very 
little moving at that.—c. J. Young. 

Northern—Hancock County, Jan, 21— 
Plenty of snow and below-zero weather 
most of the time. Lots of corn still in 
the fields, and March 1 not far away. A 
go00d many moving, and plenty of farm 
sales. A few farms changing hands. Fat 
cattle about all shipped out. Oats 40 
eents. Not much corn going to market 
Dairying is on the increase. Butterfat 60 
cents.—E, D. Hammon. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Jan. 21—- 
The ground here is wet to a depth of five 
feet or more. This is an unusual amount 
of moisture for this section of territory. 
A farmer living east of town received 
$72.27 for cream sold during the first fif- 
teen days of January. Over 100 patrons 
of the Co-operative Creamery Association 
attended the annual meeting.” There are 
196 members and 40 producers selling 
regularly. Eggs are 30 cents, butter 43 
cents. Farm sales are now the order of 
the day, Livestock, especially horses, 
selling well.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Story County, Jan. 18—Very 
changeable weather; warm over week- 
end, followed by cold and snow. Today, 
what old folks call a sugar snow, has 
fallen all day; yet~there is not much 
down. Still some corn to be husked. Some 
shredding and shelling going on. More 
farm sales than usual, partly on account 
of many preparing to go to Hollandale. 
Sales do not run very evenly as to prices; 
some good stuff is low and some poor 
stuff sells high, according to crowd and 
neighborhood. Hogs and cattle bring bet- 
ter prices than horses, but horses are 
higher than last fall. Early hatches of 
chickens are reported. Good ear corn 51 
cents, oats 39 cents, hogs $11.25, sweet 
crenm 53 cents, eggs 36 to 41 cents.—Mrs. 
k. O. Robinson. 

Central—Greene County, Jan. 21—Sud- 
den changes in temperature and weather. 
Have not had much snow this month. 
Some corn being shelled and delivered to 
local elevators. Quite a few farm sales 
of livestock, farm machinery, ete.; sell- 
ing very well in price. Cream 46 cents, 
eggs 32 cents, corn 58 cents, oats 40 cents. 
Quite a number of horses have died in 
this county from corn stalk poisoning or 
forage poisoning.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Hamilton County, Jan, 21—We 





have had quite a Variety of weather this 
month. Some corn still in the field. A 
good deal of grain moving out to market, 
Livestock in pretty good shape consider- 
ing the weather. They have been bring- 
ing a tery good price at the farm sales. 
Sheep prospects are better than last year. 
Graveled roads good; others rough. Corn 
58 cents, oats 40 cents.—Lacey Darnell. 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Fulton County, Jan. 21—It is 
warmer today, with eighteen inches of 
snow on the ground. Corn about all 


husked. Hay and fodder getting scarce. 
Lots of sales. Everything brings fair 
prices, Light hogs are scarce and high, 


80-pound shotes bringing $14. Roads are 
good where snow was dragged off. Cream 
45 cents, eggs 32 cents, good corn around 
60 cents.—J. E. Corey. 

Western—McDonough County, Jan. 18— 
One foot of snow is covering the ground; 
not drifted much. Had fine dry weather 
for two weeks preceding. Corn about 
finished gathering. Most of the thresh- 
ing was finished. Grain in better condi- 
tion than earlier. Stock in good condi- 
tion, Not much going to market just 
now. Some corn changing hands at 54 
to 56 cents for No. 4 and No. 6. Oats 40 
cents, wheat $1.29 to $1.30, eggs 33 to 35 
cents, butter 40 cents.—W. M. Dailey. 

Central—Peoria County, Jan. 17—A foot 
of snow the 12th and 13th, followed by 
20 below zero weather. <A very small per 
cent of corn in the field yet; less corn for 
the sheller next summer. Very little 
wheat. Some sick hogs; less ‘hogs to go 
to market. <A large number of farmers 
are having sales; most every sale bil} 
reads: “I have decided to quit farming.” 
Hay, hogs, cows giving milk, and extra 
good horses bring good prices; other stuff 
not selling so well.—Cal Nickeson. 





NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, Jan. 17—The 
weather conditions are favorable for live- 
stock. But little precipitation, but some 
zero weather. Corn at station shipped in 
from other points in Nebraska at around 
70 cents per bushel. Some local sales to 
feeders and farmers by farmers who have 
corn for sale. Hog and cattle prices at- 
tractive. Hay around $10 per ton in the 
stack. Produce prices lower. Poultry 
prices good. Some real estate changes 
here. March 1 will see the usual changes 
in residents. As far as we are informed, 
the crop acreage will be normal here in 
1927.—Alex. R. Wertz. 





OHIO 

Northwestern—Wood County, Jan.-14— 
There is still about half of the eight inch- 
es of snow left that fell Christmas night, 
and yesterday it snowed about eight inch- 
es more. There are hundreds of acres of 
corn in the fields yet that is about half 
down. Considerable grain going to mar- 
ket at present. Farmers are making prep- 
arations to fight the corn borer, which 
has made its appearance here. Some farm 
sales; things selling well. Taxes are up 
over six mills this spring; looks like the 
tenants are better off than the land own- 
érs. Lots of influenza among the people 
in this locality at present. Corn is worth 
58 cents, oats from 30 to 43 cents, wheat 
$1.25, alfalfa from $8 to $20 per ton. Prac- 
tically all the livestock is shipped thru 
the associations. Butterfat 48 cents, eggs 
35 cents, heavy springs 22 cents.—R. E. 
Curtis. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Jan. 
20—Three days of rain and foggy weather 
with deep freeze has made a sea of mud. 
Considerable corn in fields, in bad shape. 
Has been no winter to get farm work of 
any kind done. Fat hogs scarce; some 
stock hogs; few cases of cholera. A good 
deal of sickness, mostly colds, among the 
people. Rains and thawing have dam- 
aged fields by washing more than the 
crops would do in several years.—Clarence 
Scoggan, 





KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, Jan. 15—The 
temperature has fallen to zero here this 
week, Some corn in shocks yet, not 
shucked, due to bad weather and lack of 
labor. Farmers are paying 25 cents per 
shock and up for husking. Not many 
hogs in this county; they are selling at 
$12.25 this week at Louisville. There are 
a good many cattle on feed this year, and 
prospects of profits are rather slim. Corn 
is selling at 50 and 60 cents on the farms. 
—Jos. Gottbrath. 





SNOW REMOVAL ON ROADS 

Highway officials in thirty-six “snow 
states’’ report a program of open roads 
for the snow season of 1926-27 aggregating 
92,756 miles. In the winter of 1925-26 the 
road mileage cleared of snow in these 
states was about the same, compared with 
52,165 miles in the winter of 1924-25. 
Their expenses for snow removal’ work 
last winter were in the neighborhood of 
$4,000,000. Ienthusiasm for keeping roads 
open for winter traffic is so keen in some 
States that taxpayers insist on snow re- 
moval even if the funds required for that 
purpose curtail road construction work. 





CURING ABNORMAL APPETITE 

Sterile feeding bone meal (finely 
ground) given as a supplementary feed 
will cure and prevent the depraved ap- 
petite of cattle when fed with a fair 
dairy ration which includes access to com- 
mon salt. The condition of mineral defi- 
ciency among cattle is caused chiefly by 
the lack of phosphorus in the roughages 
fed. This condition leads to stiffness, 
swelling of the joints, dull eyes, unthrifty 
appearance, soft or brittle bones, and de- 
creased milk flow. Cows in milk and 
young animals show the most severe 
symptoms, 

LARGE ORDER 

Edison, with all his inventions, was a 
piker compared to the ambitious young 
photographer who advertised: “‘Your baby, 
if you have one, can be enlarged, tinted 
and framed for $8.79.” 
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Each day that you spend seeking a suitable investment after your funds 
are available costs you money. Each day reppresents loss of interest, 
much or little depending upon the amount you have to invest. 


In buying Bechtel Bonds you are dealing with the oldest and largest 
bond house in Iowa. You are securing for your funds the safeguard 
maintained by a house which has demonstrated its good faith and in- 
tegrity. Our technical knowledge and practical explanation is constant- 


ly of service to investors. 


Write our Davenport office for our booklet on bond 


investments, to- 


gether with our latest list of offerings. No obligation. We have the 
valued confidence of investors in every county in Iowa. 


Geo.M.Bechtel&€ 


BECHTEL BLDG. 


DAVENPORT: - 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines 


- IOWA 


First lowa Trust Bldg., Burlington 


Grand Opera House Bldg., Dubuque 





Established ~ ~ x 1891 
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Look for what you need 
™ . Sell what you wish through these columns 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words | 








No. insertions 


























2 3 4 
$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
1.68 22 6.04 | 6.72 
1.76 | 3.5 5.28 | 7.04 
1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
DE swovescceceesessel me 1 ae 1 ele 1 Sas 
BB nccccrescccccccces BOD 1 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
DB scccccvcceccececcs Be | O28 1 O28 4 628 
Dy sevveneseseevesenl aes Ge 4 ee 1 eee 
a 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
AN ATTRACTIVE investment—Minneso- 


ta Southern Telephone Co. 6 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds, due in three 











years. Write for information. James A. 
Cummins & Cuvo., Equitable Bidg., Des 
Miines. 





WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. : 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.80 
pee cent. Wheelock Co., Hquitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 








Poultry—veal wanted for premium trade.. 


Capons our specialty. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards, Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PUREBRED pedigreed jerman Police 
and Fox Terrier pups; good watch and 
rat dogs, at farmers’ prices. H. EK. Rob- 
inson, Correctionyille, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Genuine farm raised English 
Shepherd pups; parents good cattle and 
watch dogs. Write to Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
GRAYHOUNDS and half Russian “Wolf 
Hound; $10 to $25; any one will catch a 
jack. Ben Sontag, Harlan, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


ix THE San Joaquin valley of California 

farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 
is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe railway has no land to sell, but offers 
a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin folder and get our paper, The Earth, 
free for six months. . Ge Seagraves, 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

CANADIAN —— 

“OR SALE—In fertile Qu Appelle valley, 

eastern Saskatchewan, two farms, one 
of half-section, one of three-quarters, one 
mile apart. First has one hundred and 
seventy-five acres cultivated, modern 
buildings, electric light system, good wa- 
ter: second has one hundred and fifty 
acres cultivated, small buildings, splendid 
pasturage and shelter, also firewood for 
several generations. Farms have been 
under one management for forty years. 
Write for terms, to Post Office Box 435, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

GOVERNMENT LAND 

GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower 

Yellowstone project; 8,000 acres optioned 
to government; exceptionally low priced; 
twenty years’ time; rich valley land, 
adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, 
grain, livestock and dairying; well devel- 
oped community; sugar factory; good 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 
free government booklet. H. W. Byerly, 
216 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





























General 
Railway, 











1OWA 
FOR SALE by owner, 
160 acres, good land, all tillable; two 
houses, one has furnace, water system; 
unfailng water, large barn, silo, crib, bins, 
hog and hen houses; five acres alfalfa, 27 
acres wheat; farm fenced hog tight; or- 
chards, fruits; three miles from town. 
Wm. A. Kniesly, Dallas Center, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
TOWA farm for sale; 219 acre 
miles southeast of Douds, Iowa; 





pleasant home of 





farm, 2 
full par- 


ticulars, including description, terms and 
rice, will be furnished by communicat- 


ng with the owner. George W. Morrow, 


Box 434, Douds, Iowa, 








FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY. 

















1OWA 
WARREN county, Iowa; 106 acres for 
sale or exchange by owner; combina- 
tion hog and dairy farm; fihe new barn; 
other buildings good. M. G. Lawyer, 
Agent, Indianola, lowa. aes? 
KANSAS 
STOCKMAN’S bargain; 720 acres, good 
house of five rooms, two good barns, 
fenced and cross-fenced; large amount of 


woven wire; about 100 acres under plow, 
about 100 acres used for meadow, 520 
acres of pasture; on county auto road, in 
oil and gas beit; no oil lease; greatest 
bargain for stockman in the state; no 


trades considered; terms if desired; pos- 
scession March 1; price, $22.50 an acre, 
Also other good bargains. Send for in- 
formation. Address, The Allen County 


Investment Co., lola, Kan. 


DAIRY farms; 
or more, with 
new silo and ten 
cows; small cash payment, 
cream check Write, 1315 Pioneer 
St. Paul, Minn. ied 
LEARN all about. Minne sota, the great 
mixed farming and dairy ‘state; map 
and books free. State Immigration De- 
partment, 630 State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
RECENTLY 
half-section 
consider bank 
change. No agents. 
Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


NEBRASKA 


FOR RENT—Several highly improved 

stock and grain farms of from 160 to 
2,000 acres, E. A. Miner, Broken Bow, 
Nebraska, + 


“Davidson Plan,”’ 160 acres 
new house, new barn, 
to thirty good Holstein 
balance half 
Bldg., 








acquired highly 
near Windom, 

certificates or 
Box 204, 


"improved 
Minn.; will 
ot her ex- 
West Bend, 














NORTH DAKOTA 
IMPROVED farm homes, 
rich soil, healthful climate, good neigh- 
bors. Citizens’ committees assist new 
neighbors in getting settled. Wonderful 
opportunity for farmers of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Dept. D, Fargo, N. D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $10 

an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 





easy terms; 





alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 


seriptive cireulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre ,S. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing ee. Im- 
proved farms for rent. F. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer ciassified ads put put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no _other way. 


WASHINGTON 


NO PAYMENTS. no interest, for five 
years; 20,000 acres of fertile cut-over 
soil; dairying, fruit, diversified farming; 
ample rainfall, mild climate, good mar- 
kets, four railroads, near Spokane; wood, 
water plentiful; low prices; 15 years. 
Humbird Lumber Co., Box 3, Sandpoint, 
Idaho.* 
























g ___WISCONSIN _ — - 


WISCONSIN dairy farm; 80 acres; good 
location, house and barn, on main road; 








schools; near town. We also have other 
19, 80, 160 acre farms. Cash payment only 
$500 to $1,500, balanee small payments. 
Ask for list. These farms are priced to 
sell quickly. Write today. Dept. 5, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE- -Bighty-acre farm, 3 miles 
west M: adison, Wis. A. J. Henning, 


Route 6, Madison, W 

Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write, 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 














SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete, only 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mer., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
you ip touch with a market for farm 











BROWN SWISS 


ORPINGTONS 








TWO registered Brown Swiss bulls for 

sale; six and nine months old. Write, 

Richard Kruse, Route 1, Boyden, Iowa. _ 
HAMPSHIRE = SHEEP 


FOR SALE—Registered E d Hampshire ewes, 
coming two years old, from one of best 
flocks in state. O. A. Pfeifer, Armour, 


South Dakota. 








HOLSTEINS 

FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 

pect, whose three nearest dams average 

96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 








service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Holstein yearling bull; son 


of Grahamholm Colantha Johanna Lad; 
gentle and good breeder. H. C. Detloff, 
Le Mars, Towa, 








JERSEYS : 
CHOICE Jersey cows and heifers to fresh- 
en soon; bred to purebred bull. Heifer 
calves, $18 each. D. P. Mulcahy, Colo, 
lowa. 








PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—Fine pair black two-year-old 
registered Percheron fillies; two-year- 
old mammoth jack. Would trade for good 
young gray registered Percheron stallion. 





Walter Jones, Girard, Kan. _ 
FOR SALE or trade, an eight year - old 
Percheron show and breeding stallion; 


2,200, 
bull. 


Want an 
Day Bros., 


dappled gray; 
aged Polled 
( iilmore_ cit 7, 


weight, 
Hereford 
Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS 
MILKING strain Sho Shorthorn bulls offered; 
er age; roan and white; herd 
a tested. Write for particulars. T. V. 
cemuae Garner, flowa. Sooty 
RED Scotch Polled Shorthorn 
months; $125; some bull calves at 
money. O. J. Grau, Newell, Iowa. 
POLLED Shorthorns, both sexes, dual 
type, $70 and $100. N. Nelson, Farm- 
ington, Ic Iowa. 





~ pull; 15 
less 








~~ SWINE 
ae “PIG TNCUBATOR”—Doubles hog 
profits. See our advertisement on page 
17, this issue, or write, Economy Housing 
Co., Onawa, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARNESS _ pe 
INVESTIGATE before 1 buying harness. 
Send for Wear-More catalog. Pay $5 
after thirty days free trial. Easy month- 
ly payments. John C. Nichols Co., 1877 
Irie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis. 
HARROWS : 
WEBBER'S improved f field harrow will 
pay for itself in time saved. Write for 
circular, Webber Harrow Co., Pontiac, 























Illinois. rs 

OAT SPROUTERS 
100 PER CENT more fall and winter 
eBES. Feed Sprouted Oats—quickly 


grown in “Successful” sprouter. Catalog 
with proofs free. Des Moines Incubator 
Iowa. 


Co., _Third St., Des Moines, Tow: 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Loeust St., Des 

Moines, _Iowa. 


POULTRY 


_ANCONAS 


ANCONAS—1b5 pu pure Dred She ppard strain, 

pullets and yearling hens: having rent- 
ed our farm, am offering our entire flock 
culled by expert for type, health and egg 

















“BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington cock - 
erels; extra large, good color, healthy; 
from heavy laying strain; blue ribbon 
winners; $4, $7.50, $10. Genevieve L. 
Thompson, Marshalltown, Iowa, Route 1. 
PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpington cock- 
erels, from blue ribbon winners; Con- 
way’s Golden Rule heavy laying strain; 
$2 and $3. Joe Larson, selmond, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Buff Orpington cockerels, at 
$2.50, $3 and $5 per head; good weight 
and color. John E. Brenner, Mapleton, 
Towa. 








POULTRY REMEDY 
MITES exterminated from any chicken 

house in thirty days, without oil, spray 
or poison. Method endorsed by Minne- 
sota School of Agriculture. Write for 
free circular. A. D. Schiek, 307-B Fawkes 





. Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FIFTY Maltese strain, dark cockerels for 
sale cheap; wonderful barring and 
breeding; your money’s worth guaran- 
teed. IMggs, light and dark ranges, $10, 
100; exhibition matings, $10 per 15. Mrs. 
W. B. Popham, Route 5, Chilicothe, Mo. 








MATURED dark Rock cockerels; all blood 


direct from leading breeders. Choice 
from pens headed by Ringlet, Bradley or 
Puritan birds. First order, first choice. 


$2. 50 to $5.00. Dewey A. W ood, _Fonda, Ta. 


ARISTOCRAT dark barred Plymouth 
Rock cockerels, weight 7 to 9 Ibs., good 

type, well barred, $3 each; new blood for 

old customers; few pullets. E. J. Daries, 

Ware, Iowa. 

75 WHITE Rock cockerels; 





Fishel strain; 





culled for egg production; price, $2.50 
to $3. Paul Thogersen, Harlan, Iowa, 
toute 4. 7 o 
PUREBRED Barred Rock cockerels 


(Thompson strain), $3 and $4 each; pre- 
vious customers well pleased. Richard E. 
Moeller, Bennett, Iowa. 


ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock 
to 10 Ibs.; dark, deep, fine 
to $6. Mrs. Wm. Friedow, 
BUFF Rock cockerels, 
for $10. Mrs. F. J. 
Towa. 





cockerels, 7 
barring; $2.50 
Britt, Iowa. 

$2.50 each or five 
Williams, Bronson, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. Cc. R. I, Red coc kerels; _ large, even, 
dark red; we guarantee satisfaction; 
$2.50 and $3 each. A. H. Baumhover, 
Carroll, Igwa. : 


RHODE 


FOR SALE—Single 
cockerels; 





ISLAND WHITES aris 
“Comb Rhode Island 
White price, $2 each. C. C. 
Kegan, | Route 4, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
WYANDOTTES 


WHITis Wyandotte cockerels; Martin's 
Regal Dorcas strain; highest egg pro- 
duction record flock in state in 1925; sec- 
ond high in 1926. Also English Bull pups. 
Oscar Anderson, Garrison, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels from heavy laying 
strain; Regal Dorcas; satisfaction guaran- 
teed; $2.50 each. Mrs. Wm. Bendull, Vin- 
ton, Iowa. 
MARTIN’S Regal 
dotte cockerels; 
vellow legs; early hatch; 
Blakely, Randolph, lowa. 
PURE white cockerels from blue ribbon 
winners; large, blocky birds; $3 each. 
Hatching eggs, $6 per 100. Clay Hill Poul- 
try Farm, Fulton, Towa. 
DUCKS, GEESE , AND _TURKEYS 
MIiLmR, at Hampton, says: Whenever 
you want ducks, geese or turkeys, write 
me first, telling what you want Excel- 
lent breeding stock and hatching eges. 
Be sure to get my new catalog of leading 
varieties of chicks, baby chicks and 
hatching eges. It is free. T. Miller Poul- 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
CHOICK M. B. turkeys; young toms, $8; 
year-old hens, $7; young hens, $6. Mrs. 





S White 1 
large 
$2.50, $3. 


Wyan- yan- 
boned, 
Allen 


“Doreas 
healthy, 











production; $1.25 each or $185 for the 

flock. L. Cornel ‘ius, Bellevue, lowa. Jacob_Madse n, Latime r, Iowa, 

BLACK JERSEY GIANTS BABY CHICKS 
BEAUTIFUL Black Jersey Giant cock- STOP here and send to Towa’s leading 
erels; weight and type guaranteed to voultry farm and hatchery for then 
please ; $3.50, $2.50. O. M. Shover, Mon- new catalog, which telis of their strong 
ticello, Towa. - a tented and ‘trap-nested purebred, _ big, 
LEGHORNS fluffy chicks. We can save you money 


WHITE Leghorn | : 
greed males; 


chicks sired by pedi- 
records, 200 to 293 eggs. 
Low prepaid prices. Shipped a anen 
Cc. O. D. and guaranteed. Hatching eggs 
cockerels, pullets, hens, egg-bred 27 years, 
Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for 
free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rap- 








on any purchase, Evtry bird on our farm 
trap-nested. We trap-nest every day of 
the year. Customers report our 3006-egg¢ 
strain chicks are larger, stronger, health- 
ier and far superior to common hate hery 
chicks. Why take chances with inferior 
or unknown stock when it is possible to 
get the best. They are winning every- 
where with our stock. Orders are given 








ids, Mich. prompt and personal attention. Hight 
PURE Tom Barron Single Comb White leading breeds at low prices. on 
Leghorn cackerels, from Pennsylvania ing Egg Farm, Box 204, Salix, Iowa 
‘Poultry Farm, 270 to 300 egg stock. Mrs. CHICKS—AIl leading varieties; only 
George Roe, Bellevue, _lowa. | ue hatchery producing Rose Comb Barred 
EXTRA quality chicks from our heavy Rocks; accredited hatchery; flocks culled 
producing Single Comb English White by state inspector for purity, health and 
Leghorns, at attractive prices. Roy D, | Vigor; blood tested. Valuable information 
Brown, Lamoni, Iowa. in free poco — orders without ad- 
OO ———— _]} vance ayment. Jenger atcher 
MISCELLANEOUS South English, Towa. pore sidiaaliads 
PEAFOWL, pheasants, bantams, guineas, VIGOROUS northern chicks; special dis- 


goats, wild geese, ducks, twenty varie- 
ties pigeons, chickens. Price re \so1 able, 
circular free. John Hass, Bettendorf, Ia. 





count allowed on early orders. 
catalog. Lakeland Hatcheries, 


Free 
Chisago 


City, Minn. 
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BABY CHICKS ° 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











UNUSUAL chicks—Peters-certified now FARROW Chix—Before buying chicks, PURE field seeds of alt kinds; buy from 
for the fourth season, sent with a real better write for our catalog. Our big rowers; prices and samples free; inoc- 


guarantee to live. This insures that the 
chicks are properly hatched from healthy 
flocks and helps protect you against loss 
during the first two weeks which may 
oceur if chicks are not delivered in per- 
fect condition. We are a reliable organi- 
zation of 250 successful poultry breeders 
and supply at very reasonable prices only 
ehicks from our own  Peters-certified 
flocks having high egg production records. 
All popular breeds perfected in egg laying 
and health by our poultry specialist, A. G. 
Peters, as explained in our illustrated cat- 
alog supplied on request, which also tells 
hows you can secure a complimentary 
copy of our valuable poultry book, ‘‘A 
Money-Making System of Poultry Breed- 
ing.’”’ Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Association. Just address Peters-Farm, 
Box 281, Newton, Iowa. 
CHICKS that we are proud of. Produced 
under supervision of Iowa Inspected and 
Accredited Hatchery Assn.; 15 varieties; 


10,000 breeding birds; chicks hatched un-. 


der ideal conditions; 100 per cent live de- 
livery; shipped in high-grade containers. 
Get our special free brooder and feed 
offer. Correspondence invited. Cherokee 
Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Iowa. a 
FARROW Chix—Quality, service, confi- 


dence behind these great chicks. They 
are American Cert-O-Culd. There are 
none better. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 


Dept. 17, Peoria, Tl. 
FREE chick book from the pioneer hatch- 





ery. Miller's Missouri accredited, day- 
old chicks have 25 years of reliability 
back of them. From inspected flocks, 


with heavy laying records. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed, Write for cata- 
log and pictures in colors of my 16 lead- 
ing varieties and special offer. Miller 
Hatcheries, Box 611, Lancaster, Mo. 





PUREBRED Chicks—All our flocks have 
been culled and inspected under super- 


vision of Jowa Inspected and Accredited 
Hatchery Association. Get our special 
early order offer. Write now. All orders 
filled promptly. La Doux’'s Hatchery, 


Box L, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. taby chicks 
from inspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties. Write for catalog and 
prices. Member Iowa Accredited Hatchery 
Assn. Ernest Madison, Owner, Newell, 
Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—February 
Leghorns; $11, 100; $21.50, 200; $100, 
1,000; prepaid; catalog free; American 
Cert:O-Culd. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 17, Peoria, Tl. _ pee ee eats 
“MURRAY MeMURRAY” baby chicks. 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 
Baby Chick Producers’ Association. 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. 
ray MeMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia, 
FARROW Chix—February quality White 
Rocks; $14, 100; $21.50, 200; $130, 1,000; 
prepaid; catalog free; American _Cert-O- 
Culd. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, 
Peoria, Il. Mi. a 
LEGHORN chicks; high production our 
specialty; Morgan, Tancred and Han- 
son’s direct; pullets from one of our flocks 
won high pen for November and Decem- 
ber, Iowa Laying Station. Send for cir- 
cular and prices. Reynwood Poultry Farm, 
Doon, lowa. 
REILING’S famous ehicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatehing every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. © _ 
FARROW Chix—February quality Buff 
Orpingtons; $15, 100; $29.50, 200; $140, 
1.000; prepaid; catalog free; American 
Cert-O-Culd. . T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 17, Peoria, TH. ack , 
BABY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
flocks averaging 50 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery: big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
FARROW’ Chix—February quality Single 
Reds; $13, 100; $25.56, 200; $120, 1,000; 
prepaid; catalog free; American Cert-O- 
Culd. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, 
Peoria, Tl. 
YOU can’t afford to be without our 1927 
hooklet and price list full of good old 
fashioned truth and facts you should 
know about baby chicks. It’s free. Tri- 
angle Hatcheries, Dubuque, Iowa. 








quality White 














volume.will save you money. D. T. Far- 
row Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Il. 
CHICKS from an Iowa accredited and in- 
spected hatchery at attractive prices, 
Write for folder and prices. The Peerless 
Hatchery, Dept. W, Spencer, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—America’s wonder lay- 
ers; many poultrymen proclaim them 
the best in Chickendom. Write for facts 
today. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, 











Peoria, Il. 

FREE! Free! 1,000 baby chicks from 
breeding stock tested for white diar- 

rhea, given away absolutely free. Write 

for catalog. Stemen’s Hatchery, River- 

side, Iowa. 

FARROW Chix—February quality White 
Wyandottes; $15, 100; $29.50,200;$140, 

1,000; prepaid; catalog free; American 

Cert-O-Culd. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 


Dept. 17, Peoria, Tl. = 
CHICKS AND EGGS 
MILLER, at Hampton, says: If you want 
breeding stock of the finest kind—Leg- 











horns, Reds, Wyandottes, Rocks, Minor- 
cas, Orpingtons, Anconas, or. turkeys, 
ducks and geese, write me first. Low 
prices and satisfaction guaranteed. Also 
hatching eggs and baby chicks. Get my 
new free catalog. Seventeen years’ ex- 
perience as a poultry man. T. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
BLOOD TESTING 


BLOOD test your breeaing stock; elimi- 

nate white diarrhea in baby chicks. 
Now is the time. Write today for par- 
ticulars. Schalk ‘Poultry Laboratories, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 
the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 
producer to consumer. We guarantee 
hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 5S. D. 
WINTPR-HARDY sweet clover, certified 
Grimm alfalfa. Order clover early; crop 
smaller than normal. Alfalfa from state 
registered fields; higher quality, lower 
prices. Write for free samples and deliv- 
ered prices on Winter-Hardy seeds. North 
Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State Col- 
lege Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 








ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 

bushel; unhulled white blossom sweet 
clover, $2.90; bags free; non-irrigated 
seeds; bargain prices, red clover, alsike, 
timothy, sudan, cane, ete.; ask for sam- 
ples; liberal discounts; $20.00 gold piece 
free on quantity orders. Kansas Seed 


Company, Salina, Kan. 





DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 
ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. a a 
BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmer’s organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed. Send for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Tl. 
FOR best alfalfa results, 
Western Dakota’s Genuine Grimm, Cos- 
sack and No. 12, true to variety; direct 
from locality where grown; re-cleaned, 
graded over gravity process, assuring 
highest quality, purity and germination. 
Write for samples and prices. Ed. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, ©. D. pa 
1,000 SENATOR Dunlap strawberries, 
$3.25; 1,000 asparagus roots, $3.50; 100 
Concord grapes, $4.50; 100 rhubarb roots, 
$3; two-year apple trees, 25 cents each: 
state inspected; free catalog. lowanna 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
NICE South Dakota grown scarified al- 








“buy Hardy 


falfa seed, 23 cents per pound; sweet 
clover, 14 cents; sack extra; samples on 
request. W. Koehn, Box 50, Stickney, 
South Dakota. 





SWEET clover seed—White, Dwarf and 
Yellow. Rock bottom prices. Also, gen- 
uine northern grown Grimm alfalfa from 
registered fields. Write for price list. 
Plant Breeding Grounds, Webster, S. D. 

















BARBY Chicks—We specialize in purebred | FOR SALE—TMlinois grown, double re- 
laying strains; every chick guaranteed; cleaned red clover, mammoth clover and 
twenty-one varieties; 100 per cent free | timothy seed; alsike, sweet clover and 
delivery. 1927 catalog free. Wisner Sani- | alfalfa seed. Write for samples and 
tary Hatchery, Dept. 9, Wisner, Neb. prices. J. W. Richards, Ferris, Tl. 
. ’ Chix—February quality Barred | BUY certified Grimm alfalfa seed, 45 
"aes. ak uae 925 60, 200: $120, 1,000; cents per Ib., f. 0. b. Orin; shipped in 
prepaid; catalog free; American Cert-O- | double 50-Ib. sacks, free; purity, 99.7 per 
Culd. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, cent; germination, 99 per cent. Grower, 
i W. L. Osgood, Orin, Wyo. 


ha ih | 9 ie li aA eS 
1OW A accredited chicks cost no more; 

we can supply them; order early; write 
for circular Atlantic Electric Hatchery, 
Atlantic, Iowa. b y ad: 
FARROW Chix—1,032,000 eggs setting, 


producing 35,000 Farrow Chix a day, 
means low cost and quick service. Bm. ¥; 


Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ml. 





GARDEN seeds; grown from select stock; 
none better. We sell at wholesale prices. 








Write for price-list. Fowler Seed Co., 

Waynetown, Ind. 

ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6.80 
per bushel; searified sweet clover, 92 

per cent pure, $5.00; bags free. George 

Fowman, Concordia, Kan. 


ulating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm, 
Kudson, Iowa. 
BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed; white 
and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
Sam H. Bober, Newell, South Dakota, and 
Save money. 
WRITE for special quotations on farm 
seed; the best seed at the lowest price. 
Geo. Roll Seed and Nursery Co., Ames, 
Iowa. 











SEED CORN 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, grown from 
disease tested seed, selected by George 
Krug: early field picked, individual ear 
racked, furnace dried; tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged; $6 per bu.; 





germination, purity and quality guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Lester Pfister, El Paso, 
Illinois. 





FARMERS seed corn; Leaming Yellow, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King; test, 
95 per cent; $3 per bu. on ear or shelled 
and graded; freight paid; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded; samples 
sent on request. Bernard Bros., Elk 
Point, S. D. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre: 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
FINEST quality grown; every ear grown 
from disease free seed on sod; sack 
picked; rack dried; four varieties. Write 
us. Gold Bond Seed Co., Vermont, Il. 
FOR SALE—Good seed corn; germination 
tested. Patrick Nolan, Madrid, Iowa. 











CHANGES IN FARM REAL ESTATE 
VALUES 

Farm real estate values in 
States averaged about 30 per cent lower 
on March 1, 1926, than on March 1, 1920, 
according to a report by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Values, says the report,: have 
much more in some regions than in oth- 
ers. Indeed, some localities show  In- 
creases, In general the most severe de- 
eclines in farm valuations since 1920 have 
been recorded in the grain and livestock 
raising states of the middle-west. There 
have been severe declines in several of 
the mountain states and in certain cotton 
states. 

In a region comprising primarily \the 
North Atlantie states and extending west- 
ward into Michigan and Wisconsin and 
southward into Delaware, Maryland and 
the Virginias farm land values declined 
comparatively little. The same is true 
of the cut-over country of northern Min- 
nesota, northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. In the Texas Pan- 
handle sharp increases in farm values 
have accompanied the conversion of cat- 
tle ranches into cotton farms. 

Sustained or increased values in west- 
ern Kansas have been associated with in- 
creased acreage of wheat in turn partly 
the outcome of a shift from grazing which 
was aided by the development of im- 
proved power machinery. Increases noted 
in western North Carolina were in no 
small degree attributable to residential 
and recreational development, a situa- 
tion true also of sections of Florida and 
California, 

It is estimated on the basis of the data 
collected by the department that the av- 
erage value of farm real estate per acre 
in the United States on March 1, 1926, 
was $76.47, compared with $107.89 on 
Mareh 1, 1920. These figures are some- 
what higher than those given in the 1925 
census. They show about the same rela- 
tive changes, however. More importance 
is attached by the department to these 
relative changes than to the absolute val- 
ues indicated. It is pointed out that the 
census figures represent an enumeration 
of all farms, whereas the bureau's index 
is based on sample data. 

Figures for some of the key states re- 
flect the shifts that have taken place in 
different regions. In Massachusetts the 
average value of farm real estate per acre 
increased from $100 to $109 between 1920 
and 1926. In lowa, on the other hand, 
there was a decrease in the same period 
of from $255 to $155. In Georgia there 
was a decline in the same period from $57 


the United 


declined 


to $30 per acre; in South Carolina from 
$75 to $45: in Montana from $42 to $25, 
and in California from $240 to $180. In 


some of the mountain states the apparent 
decline in average per acre values was ac- 
centuated by addition to the farming area 
of much low-grade land. Exceptionally 
severe declines in some of the cotton 
states are attributed mainly to boll weevil 
damage. 

In relation to the dollar, now worth in 
purchasing power but two-thirds of its 
pre-war worth, farm real estate, as indi- 
cated by the United States average, was 
really worth in 1926 from 10 to 20 per 








cent less than before the war, altho in 
terms of current dollars it was from one- 
fourth to a third higher. The general 
price level, as indicated by the average 
of wholesale commodity prices, has for 
the last four years fluctuated within rela- 
tively narrow limits about a level 50 per 
cent above pre-war, but land values in 
1926 were only 25 per cent above and still 
easing off. 

Farm land values may possibly bear a 
different relation to this changed income 
than before the war. It has been ob- 
served that prior to the slump of 1920, 
there was in some areas a progressively 
increasing capitalization of anticipated 
future increases in farm earnings with the 
result that in some regions net land in- 
comes represented a return of less than 
2% per cent on farm valuations at the 
close of 1919. After the disastrous expe- 
rience of the last few years more empha- 
sis may be placed on the importance of a 
more ample ratio of earnings to farm 
values. To the extent to which this is 
done, land values may be expected to re- 
main out of line with the post-war gen- 
eral price level, 

In addition to data on farm land values, 
the department gives for the first time 
some figures indicating the varying de- 
gree in which different states have seen 
changes in farm ownership thru various 
types of transfer. Grouping together fore- 
closures of mortgages, bankruptcies, de- 
faults of contracts, and transfers to avoid 
foreclosures but not forced sales for taxes, 
the department estimates that for the 
country as a whole the number of farms 
per thousand farms changing ownership 
by these methods was 17.27 for the twelve 
months ended March 15 last. Massachu- 
setts, with 4.94 farms per thousand chane- 
ing ownership by these methods, had 
the lowest proportion, and Montana, with 
60.80, had the highest. Figures for some 


other states are: New York, 10.76; Vir- 
ginia, 13.75; California, 14.23; Washington, 
20.98; Georgia, 22.29; Wisconsin, 22.41; Ok- 
lahoma, 24.07; Minnesota, 26.78; Iowa, 
26.91; Nevada, 30.89; Tdaho, 39.56; North 
Dakota, 46.25; Arizona, 48.08; and South 
Dakota, 52.49, 


PUGSLEY DISCUSSES DAIRY 
PROBLEMS 

At a recent meeting of creamery butter- 
makers, at Sioux Falls, President Pugsley, 
of the South Dakota Agricultural College, 
pointed out some of the problems involved 
in increased production of dairy products. 

“IT have often wondered how much of 
an increase in volume of dairy products 
the United States could stand without 
danger of disaster such as has been visit- 
ed on the corn and cotton growers,” he 
said. “There is no use denying that the 
saturation point can be reached, and since 
dairy products are quite perishable, a 


great overproduction would he a calamity 


if plans were not worked out ahead of 
time. 

“Some sections of our agricultural com- 
munities are having their standard of 
living lowered because they have been 
able to produce much more than our 
country can consume, and because they 
have to sell the surplus in an unprotect- 
ed world market and pay the transpor- 
tation to that market out of the price 
they get. The result is a low price for 
the surplus and for all sold at home as 
well, 

“It is not inconceivable that the dairy 
farmer may find himself in the same pre- 
dicament at some future time. If this is 
true, he should profit from the experi- 
ence of his fellow farmer and start work- 


ing on his problems before he suffers 
serious loss.” 
Tho Doctor Pugsley pointed out that 


there were several factors which might 
delay the day of reckoning among dairy- 
men, he was emphatic in declaring that 
now is the time to prepare for meeting 
these problems in the future. In prepar- 
ing for the future he advocated an ex- 
pansion of home markets, increased effi- 
ciency in the dairy business, and protec- 
tion for the dairy farmer, 





VALUE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
LIMITED 
Chemical analysis alone is of very little 
value in determining the fertility needs of 





the soil. It is a popular belief that a 
chemical analysis of the soil will solve 
the problems of soil management. This 


over-rating of the value of the chemical 
soil analysis is due largely to the idea 
that soil fertility is measured by the sup- 
ply of mineral plant food in the soil. 

Soil fertility results from a number of 
factors, one of which is the supply of 
mineral elements of plant food. A chem- 
ical analysis of the soil will show the 
total supply of some of these elements, 
but not the amount available for plant 
use. Unsatisfactory as present methods 
may be, chemical analysis remains of fun- 
damental importance in soils investiga- 
tions. However, to be of greatest value 
in working out a system of soil manage- 
ment, chemical analysis requires a de- 
tailed survey of the area together with 
greenhouse and field tests on the partic- 
ular soil. 





Pearson: ‘‘What became of that port- 
able garage of yours?” 

Sopwith: “I tied my dog to it the other 
day, but, unfortunately, a cat came by.” 





» 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 18—W. J. Graham, Sanborn, Towa. 
Mar. 8—Iowa State Sale, at Des Moines; 
Ciaud Olson, Secretary. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Apr. 5—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, 
lowa. 

Apr. 6—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Apr. 7—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa. 


Mar. 24—Kemp Bros., Marion, lowa. 
HEREFORDS 

Feb. 15-16-17—Iowa State Show and Sale, 

at Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 

Feb. 7-8-9—Iowa State Show and Sale, at 
Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa; Bert 
Gammon, Secretary. 

Feb. 10—A. Hemstra & Sons, Orange City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 22—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, Annual Sale, 


HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 6—R. Kamminga and H. Korte- 
kamp, Boyden, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 31—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 

Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Wm. Henry, Ute, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 

Feb. 10—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
lowa, 

Feb, 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 24—FE. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 

Feb. 1—Ted Butler, Calhoun, Mo. 

Feb, 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 2—Arch H. Anderson, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, 

Feb. 3—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

Feb. 7—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—Ernest Kannenberg, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, 

Feb. 8—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
lowa, 


Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb, 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 16—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
lowa, 
Feb. 18—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Towa. 
Feb, 18—-Wm. A. Sear, Eariham, Ja. 
Feb. 18—Mm. A. Sear, EKarlham, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 22—-Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, la. 
Feb, 23—Gene Tenatt, Greenfield, lowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Jan, 29—Jim Stone, Nehawka, Neb. 

Feb. 8—Le Roy Jenison, Belmond, Towa. 
Feb. 10—Edw. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Feb, 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 


Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 


Feb. 21—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 

Feb, 22—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, 


Feb. 22—-T. M. Hayden, Creston, lowa. 

Feb. 23—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Iowa, : 

Feb. 25—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Feb. 14—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
lowa, 

Feb. 14—O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb, 8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Towa. 

Feb, 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, la, 

Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, lowa. 

Feb. 16—H. E. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 

PERCHERONS, DRAFT GELDINGS AND 

SADDLE HORSES 

Feb. 15—Clarence E. 

lowa. 


Peterson, Peterson, 








ial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to gmake changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position, Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be Inserted if 
a late as Monday morning of the week of 
asue. 








Field Notes 


LAST NOTICE OF THE THURM SALE 
OF SPOTS 


Edw. Thurm, of Waverly, Iowa, will 
sell, on February 10, one of the very 
choice offerings of Spotted Polands ta be 
sold this winter. The breeding is of the 
best, the offering is individually right. and 
is mated to boars of the. best. If you are 
in need of brood sows, sows carrying lit- 
ters that will make you a profit on the 
investment, be at this sale. You still have 
— to get the catalog.—Frank QO. Storrs, 
Ady. 
HESS OFFERS PROFITABLE LITTERS 
On February 3, O. J. Hess, of Worthing- 
ton, lowa, will sell forty head of Poland 
China gilts that would be hard to dupli- 
cate. These gilts are carrying litters by 
boars that will insure a profitable return 
on every litter. The Knight, the sire of 
champions; the sire of Bubbling Over, 
four times junior champion last fall, now 
heading the W. T. Rawleigh herd, has 
been mated to a number of the offering. 
Bob Marvel, outstanding son of Allerton 
Special, and a real outcross boar, has 
been mated with a lot of the choice ones. 
The junior champion gilt at four fairs, 














WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, towa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. ‘The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep guring the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- ¢ 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously, 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 











her litter sisters and 
sell mated to Bob Marvel. 
ter Key, Big Bone Jumbo, Index Jr., The 
Knight, Robber’s King and others of 
choice breeding and individuality sell. if 
you are looking for top gilts carrying 
litters that will make you a profitable 
investment, you should by all means be at 
this sale, Any orders sent me will be 
carefully handled.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


SAMUELSONS’ 


several full sisters 
Gilts by Mas- 


Have you seen Big Perfection, or Index 
Chief, the two new boars that enter in 
ina 
of the noted herd of Messrs. 
uelson & Son, of Wiron, 
sow sale will take place February 9? If 
you haven't, you will be agreeably sur- 
prised when you see them sule day. Won- 
derful boars they are. Big Perfection is, 
we believe, the biggest fall boar we ever 
saw. He is a member of that famous 
Stoner litter that was the talk of all the 
breeders at the Iowa State Fair, where 
it won nine first prizes, and the same in- 
terest was taken in it at the National, 
where it won six, firsts. Big Perfection 
was the biggest of the lot. One of them, 
Golden Perfection, sold for an even $1,000, 
Index, Chief is a pig that was one of 
twelve in a litter raised by Arlie Ander- 
son, of Bloomfield, Iowa, and every one 
a good pig. His sire was the 840-pound 
junigy yearling Index, and his dam a 
prize winner at the recent Towa State 
Fair. Index Chief was the highest selling 
boar in the Anderson sale, and was one of 
the highest priced pigs of the vear. These 
are the boars that have been mated with 
the fifty fall and spring gilts, mainly by 
Wildfire 1, the winner and sire of win- 
ners. It is an offering that will open the 
eyes of most breeders. It is seed stock 
of the highest caliber. The Samuelsons 
have establisched a herd second to none, 
and are men never found wanting ‘when 
weighed in the balance. By all means get 
their catalog. Read their announcement 
elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

AN OFFERING OF PO!.ANDS THAT 
WILL PLEASE 

R. F. French, of (ndependence, Towa, 
will, on February 15, drive out an offer- 
ing of bred sows, fall and spring gilts that 
will please. His old customers will find 
different lines of breeding, litters that will 
fit well into their herds. Mr. French did 
well last fall in selecting. boars to use 
in his herd. Field Marshall, that choice 
son of Ethics, is a comer. His rich pedi- 
gree, his pleasing individuality, just 
make you want a litter by him. Brighter 
Flash is another classy youngster that 
will suit. And he can’t help but breed 
right, The offering is sired by Buchanan, 
choice son of The Hirhwayman. Phis 
boar proved a real breeding boar and most 
of the gilts are sired by him; they show 
real type and brood sow make-up. Sev- 
eral good fall gilts by The Highwayman 
and Armistice Lad, and some real pro- 
ducing tried sows make up an offering 
that will be money makers for the men 
who are thoughtful enough to get some 
of them.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


POLLED HEREFORD WEEK SHOW 
AND SALE 


B. A. Sam- 
lowa, whose bred 


On February 8 and 9, at the Iowa State 
Fair Grounds, in a steam heated pavitton, 
will be held the twelfth annual Polled 
Hereford shew and sale. In this show, 


\which carrtes over $800 in prizes and sev- 


eral valuable trophies,. 145 of the breed's 
choicest animals have been entered, From 
these, seventy head are listed in the sale, 
which will be held on February 9. f 
these, forty-eight are bulls and twenty- 
two are young cows and heifers. 
animal chosen for this sale has been in- 
spected and approved as to individual 
merit by a representative of the associa- 
tion. If you are in need of a particular 
line of breeding to use in your herd, you 
will no doubt be able to find just the ani- 
mal you want in this sale. The bulls are 
from twelve months to five years of age. 
The females consist of a few young cows 
with calves at foot. Several young heif- 
ers carrying calves by nationally known 
sires. Several very choice open heifers— 
the kind that good herds are built on. 

is is the opportunity of the year to 
select your herd bull that means so much 
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to the progress of your herd, It’s a grand 
opportunity to add to that good herd some 
of these splendid cows or heifers. Don’t 
let this opportunity pass unnoticed. Write 


today for the catalog. Address all in- 
quiries to American Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Association: B. Gammon, 


oO. 
Secretary, (Dept. 710) 701-705 Old Colony 


1Bdg., Des Moines, Towa. Plan on at- 
tending the show, the banquet and the 
sale. It will be time well spent.—Frank 


QO. Storrs, Adv. 


POLLED HEREFORD BULL EXPORTED 
The steamer, City of Madras, sailing 
from New York, January 20, carried the 
first’ Polled Hereford bull ever exported 
to Africa. Dr. F. EF. Doering, Gigil, Kenya 
Colony, British East Africa, purchased 
the bull, a June, 1926, calf, from Carsberg 
& Zybell, Lake City, Iowa, thru B. O. 
Gammon, secretary of the American Polled 
Hereford Breeders’ Asgsoctation. Doctor 
Doering, who spent nearly a year in the 
United States in 1924-1925, operates about 
25,000 acres of grazing land in Kenya 
Colony. He plans to improve the quality 
of his beef herd and at the same time do 
away with the long, neavy horns carried 
by the native cattle of that territory. If 
this first bull survives inoculation for the 
various tick-carried diseases prevalent in 
his new home, it is the purpose of his 
purchaser to buy a larger shipment after 
a few months. The bull purchased is 
deeply bred in the Polled character, car- 
rying twenty Polled ancestors in the first 
four genrations of his pedigree.—Adver- 
tisine Notice. 
FREEL OFFERS FIRE BOY LITTERS 
On February 8 C. D. Freel, of Run- 
nells, Iowa, will hold his annual Poland 
bred sow sale. Mr. Freel hus an excel- 
lent offering. Big, roomy fall gilts by 
Colonel, by Twin Six; top daughters of 
The Stamp and a few tried sows make 
up the offering. Most of the sows will 
be carrying litters by Fire Boy, that top 


mn of the champion Play Boy. Mr. Fred 
did a good stroke of business when he 
bought this young boar. He should fit 


into this herd in nice shape and will sire 
real litters mated to the good sows in 
this herd. You want to see this boar, 
and when vou do you will want a litter or 
two by him. Some of the offering will be 
bred to the good yearling, The Stamp, he 
by The Answer. This herd has been bred 
and fed to produce a class of Polands 
best suited to the stockmen of the corn 
belt. A day spent at this farm on Feb- 
ruary 8 will convince vou. <A couple of 
sows from this herd wil! me money mak- 
ers for you. Get the catalog today and 


plan on being at the sale or send your 
buving orders to me.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


LAST REMINDER OF THE FOREST 
SALE 


Turn to Wallaces’ Farmer, issue of Jan- 
uary 14, for the complete line-up of this 
sale, which will be held on February 1 
at the Forest farm, adjoining Mt. Vernon, 
Jowa. In this sale will go a lit of choice 
young sows and gilts carrying litters by 
Giant Pathfinder, Achiever’s Model and 
Driftwood. Jiant Pathfinder, both as an 


individual and a sire, has a lot to his 
credit. An inspection of this boar, 
Achiever’s Model, will immediately con- 
vince you that he is the real kind and 
that he will reproduce his kind. When 
you see him, you will want a litter by 
him. He is a real out-cross boar. Drift- 


wood, by the champion Redeemer, rounds 
out a trio of boars that will suit any 
critic of the Poland breed. It will be a 
matter of good business judgment to be 
at this sale on February 1, or send your 
orders to me. They will be treated fairly. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Ady. 

STANLEY ADDY’S POLAND SALE 

An offering of gilts such us but few 
like Stanley Addy can produce will be 
sold by this worthy gentleman at Marcus, 
Iowa, February 7. This is a Monday sale, 
and if it is like some of the Monday sales 
there will be regrets by those wanting 
bred gilts who are not there. Mr. Addy 
is one of our foremost hog raisers. His 
exhibits at the Sioux City fair have al- 
ways been well placed. He will sell one 
of his prize gilts, the like of which may 


not be offered this season. Two of her 
litéer mates sell, and there is but very 
little difference in the three. Mr. Addy's 


hrd is good because he never buys other 
than first-class sires, and because his ad- 
ditions in the sow line nre made to raise 


the standard of the herd. He is one of 
the most painstaking, careful breeders 
we have. Hie is using on this offering 


the two grand young boars, Roval Knight 
and Full o’ Pep. The former is without 
doubt the greatest son of Cerro Gordo. He 
is his highest selling son. The latter is a 
Sincopep boar personally selected by Mr. 
Addy on account of his ruggedness, heavy 
bone and general conformation for a good 


feeder. Note the display ad in last week’s 
issue and ask for the catalog.—Holmes 


Cantine, Adv. 
LAKEWOOD SALE OF CHESTERS 
As many Wallaces’ Farmer renders now 
know, Mr. F. W. La Doux, of Spirit Lake, 
Towa, whose annual sale of Chester White 
bred gilts is to take place at his Lake- 
wood Farm, February 9% has recently 


i been adjudged one of the fourteen Master 


Farmers in lowa, in which there were 
eighty farm folks nominated. This is a 
mark of distinction that any farmer might 
well be- proud of. When one understands 
what the requirements are to qualify un- 
der a Master Farmer banner, those who 
attain to it are entitled to recognition. 
For nearly twenty vears we have known 
Fred La Doux to be a high type of a 
man, and we are delighted now to know 
that every one else knows it, or can 
know it if they read Wallaces’ Farmer. 
The big factor in Mr, La Doux’s approach- 
ing sale _ is his marvelous herd boar, 
Lakewood Pilot, a boar of such extreme 
scale and quality that he was first prize 
junior yearling everywhere shown last 
fall. Mr. La Doux has a better lot of gilts 
this year than usual, and we attribute 
that fact largely to Lakewood Pilot. We 
strongly recommend that those wanting 
brood sows attend Mr. La Doux’s sale, 
where they can get gilts bred to Lake- 


‘February 8, 





FKEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


22 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 

74 Wt. around 725 lbs. 81 Wt. around 625 lbs. 

45 Wt. around 550 lbs. 50 Wt. around 500 Ibs. 

Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
are usually market toppers when finished. WiI! sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. Cao 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
Hereford and Angus Steers—_Good Ones 


Fifty head of Shorthorns, weight about 1,100 pounds. 

90 Hereford yearlings, 50 Angus calves, 60 Hereford 

calves. All well bred. The low down biocky kind. 

They will suit anyone wanting cattle for bis own use. 
* Write, wire, or call and see. 

Frank A. Khynas, Stockport, lowa 


HOLST EINS. 


OUR HOLSTEIN BULLS from 6 to 12 
months. Sire, Cherokee Piebe Undine, with 
official record right at 900 lbs. Dames with C. T. A. 
records from 423 to 594.5 Ibs. fat, and sired by National 
Grand Champion of 1921, and who sired first get of 
1926 National. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 
An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 27 30 Miron “ay 
Pletje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ka. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Mospers, lowa 


ANGUS 


NGUS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bulls, Low down, thick set, the regular 
Angus type We invite inspection. We know they 
will please 1f you want Angus Bulls with type and 
quality. Priced from $100 to $200 and worth the 

money. Call, come or write. 
Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, Iowa 


SHEEP. 





























Registered Shropshire Ewes beet te 


ring winners, also a few Hampshire 
bred ewes ; and 8 grand-daughters of 
Avondale bred to Imp. Collynia 
» Radiant. Bred by Wm. Duthie. 

HEATHERALL FARMS, Kellerion, lowa 


OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 


Bred to rams as good as money could buy. 
W. K. Hauser, Unton, lowa. 














HORSES 


Percherons Wanted 
I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 











Route 7, Chariton, lowa 
AUCTION KEKS 
LIVE STOCK 
oGe AUCTIONEER 
Marian, lowa 








wood Pilot, or daughters of his bred to 
Lakewood Lad, a combination of Beulah 
and Boyer breeding. There is good time 
to procure the catalog by writing Mr. 
La Doux promptly. Note his announce- 
ment in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Ady. 


DON’T FORGET 

the Missouri sale circuit, which includes 
three of the most prominent breeders of 
the Poland China fraternity. Ted Butler 
sells February 1, at Kansas City, and any 
order will reach me there sent in care of 
Ted. There are many outstanding sows 
in this offering, and bred to the Wall 
Street boar should be attractive buys.—- 
Guy Ll. Bush, Adv. 


THE SECOND SALE 

on the Missouri circuit, February 2, will 
be Sol L. Leonard's. Mr. Leonard owns 
The Knight, the sire of so many popular 
boars in 1925-1926, both as show animals 
and those who head herds. The sale is 
on the farm, close to St. Joseph, and you 
can reach me thru Sol, who, by the way, 
is one of the best students of mating and 
breeding that I have had the pleasure of 
meeting, which accounts for the remark- 
able success of the products of this firm. 
-—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


THE THIRD SALE 
of the Missouri circuit, February 3, is 
Arch T. Anderson, who sells close to St. 
Joseph. Several attractive individuals will 
be b po here, including a sow of known, 
show producing caliber. Keep this sale in 
mind, asy considering the individuals and 
the matings, some attractive buys will he 
sold here. Those contemplating making 
this circuit will do well to plan to attend 
this sale.—-Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
SPOTS 

You will have time to telephone or tele- 
graph your order for that Spotted sow 
at Jim Stone’s, at Nehawka, Neb. Re- 
member, sows purchased last winter here 
wer top sellers thruout the Season and 
should be equally poular this season. Both 
boars that were heading this herd are 
dead and are folowed by two popularliv 
bred boars that are worthy of support as 
individuals. The sale is January 29.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ANNUAL POLLED HEREFORD SHOW 
- Entries for the twelfth annual PoHed 
Hereford Week show, Des Moines, lowa, 
closed recently with a total 
of 145 head nominated for the exhibition. 
Representative animals from 35 herds in 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and South Dakota are listed for 
the show. Junior bull calves, junior year- 
ling bulls and junior yearling heifers will 
comprise the largest classes, with twenty 
or more individuals in each lineup. Ten 
groups show for get of sire and eighteen 

irs of bulls are listed. TT. F. (**Tom’’) 
‘Paterson, of Boulder Hill Stock Farm, 
Aurora, Ill., will judge the show, and $820 
in cash prizes and several valuable tro- 
phies will be awarded. Results of the 
show will be broadcast Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 8 at Pp. m., from WHO, Des 


2: 
Moines; at 6:00 to 6:15 p. m., from WLS, 
and at 7:00 p. m. from KFKX,’ Hastings, 
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Neb. Interested readers should tune in 
on one or more of these stations and learn 
the winners. 


BULLION POLLED HEREFORD 
DISPERSION 

The old established herd of Bullion bred 
Polled Herefords, of Messrs. Heemstra & 
Sons, of Orange City, Iowa, numbering 
62 head, is to be dispersed. The sale will 
take place at the heated sales pavilion, 
Le Mars, Iowa, February 10. There are 
16 very high class bulls, including Don 
Bullion, the sire and grandsire of the 
greater part of the offering. Also Don 
Bullion Jr., an April two-year-old show 
and breeding bull and whose dam was by 
Beau Mischief. Don Bullion 27th is a 
September two-year-old. There are nine 
October yearlings and five coming one 
year in the spring, all either sons or 
grandsons of Don Bulion, he by Bullion 
4th. There are 35 young cows and heif- 
ers “with 15 calves at fot, 20 are bred and 
jhere are 11 open heifers. Messrs. Heem- 
stra have sold their farm, and Mr. Heem- 
stra, Sr., is retiring. It should be re- 
membered that this firm was one of the 
prime instigators in the movement to or- 
ganize the Northwest Iowa Polled Here- 


ford Breeders’ Association, and it has 
been their contributions to the annual 
sales held by this association that has 


helped to make and to hold the prestige 
it has attained. There should be wide- 
spread interest in this sale, as it affords 
an opportunity to procure the best of 
this noted herd. The illustrated catalog 
should be freely asked for. Note the an- 
ttolmes Cantine, Adv. 


ALLERTON FARMS’ SECOND SALE 

On Saturday, February 19, Allerton 
Farms, of Monticello, lL, will hold their 
second bred sow sale. Into this sale go 
forty head of young sows and gilts that 
are simply superb specimens of the Po- 
land breed. Every one will be carrying 
a litter by that ‘‘masterpiece of Poland 
production,” Night Hawk. In the first 
Night Hawk sale, on January &, the breed- 
ers of the hog belt attended this sale and 
paid an average of over $390 per head for 
sows bred to him. This in itself shows 
the breeders’ opinion of Night Hawk. 
They realize that with his outstanding in- 
dividuality and his breeding ability, Night 
Hawk litters will be easily sold and be 
money makers as-+well as breed builders 
of the future, and were willing to back 
their judgment by buying litters in dam 
by thi sboar, at a record price of recent 
vears. These sows bred to Night Hawk 
were purchased by breeders from several 
states. With the daily increasing demand 
for this line of breeding, there is not go- 
ing to be enough Night Hawk litters far- 
rowed in 1927 to meet the demand, so it 
would seem to me that buying one of 
these litters would be good business judg- 
ment. The sows going into this second 
sale are ver® choice. Some of them were 
prize winners at the world's largest 
shows. In fact, the offering is the kind 
of sows you would expect to be mated to 
a boar such as Night Hawk. It would 
seem to me by buying a Night Tlawk lit- 
ter you are insuring the success of your 
1927 fall sale.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


McCORMICK SELLS PROFITABLE 
POLANDS 
Cc. A. MeCormick, of Mechanicsville, Ta., 


is again offering Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers a splendid lot of bred sows and gilts. 


Twice each year Mr. MeCormick offers 
well bred and well grown Polands. Each 
year these Polands go out and make 
money for the men who buy them. This 
year the offering is good. At the head 
of this herd is Major Domo, top son of 


the noted boar, The Robber. Major Domo, 
outside of being a real individual, is a 
real sire—siring big, strong, rugged, heavy 


honed pigs that turn corn into pork at 
a real profit. That is the reason for the 
demand for hogs from this herd; they 
‘go out and make good. When you see 
the big, growthy spring gilts by Major 
Domo you will want a litter or two by 
him. The young boar by C.’s Redeemer in 


use in this herd has been mated to Major 
Domo gilts, and this should prove a real 
the catalog and 


cruss. Don’t fail to get 
then be at the sale.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


PETERSON’S HORSE SALE 

Forty-five head of purebred Percherons, 
high-grade Percheron geldings and sad- 
dle horses of different gaited training will 
be sold by Mr. Clarence E, Peterson, of 
‘Peterson, Iowa, February 15. Included 
is the herd stallion, Bromo, an Internu- 
tional prize winner'‘and a son of the very 
noted stallion, Superior. Bromo is the 
sire of a dozen weanling stallions and 
mares, and the mares old enough, of the 
twenty selling, are bred to him, and in 
most instances showing their foals. Many 
are of the ton type. There are fyurteen 
geldings rising four years, some well- 
matched pairs among them. They are 
strictly a drafty lot. The six saddle 
horses are trained in their work. Note 
the announcement in this issue and ask 
for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


GRIFFIN & SON’S POLAND SALE 

The Thos. Griffin & Son’s annual bred 
sow sale will take place this year in their 
new sales pavilion recently erected by 
these gentlemen on their fine farm near 
Manson, Jowa, on February 11. A boar 
that will cause people to want sows from 
this herd this year is Seissors. He is a 
junior yearling purchased upon the rec- 
ord he had made both as a sire and as a 
show boar. To remember the many really 
hieh-class herd boars this firm has owned 
—champions among them, and to be in- 
formed by these people that Scissors is 
the best boar they ever owned, is a far- 
reaching statement. Knowing this, you 
can not attend the sales without at least 
expecting to find a great boar. Scissors 
is a son of Western Express. He is an 
intensely Orange bred boar. Then there 
is another boar called Ethical, a pig that 
will surely please many people. He is a 
litter mate to the David Miller boar, Gin- 
ger, and to the John Conrad boar, their 
being Ethics. The offering includes 
some real attractions. Among them will 
be sold the choice of two champions— 


sire 





Sioux City and Spencer. For further par- 
ticulars, ask for the catalog. Read the 
announcement in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

ENGEL’S POLAND SALE 


A last reminder of the A. C. Engel sale 
of prize winning bred gilts, to be sold in 
his annual sale, February 2, at Rockwell, 
Iowa. While there are quite a few that 
many would class as attractions, Mr. En- 
gel has one sow in particular, Sorceress, 
that it is just possible there will not be 
another of her equal to sell this winter. 
Surely she is a wonderful sow with cham- 
pionship ribbons galore to her credit. 
Then there is the senior yearling, Miss 
Helper, that was junior champion at Sioux 
City a year In short, it is one of 
the very select lots to be sold during the 
entire winter. Such a boar as The High- 
lander, sire of many of the gilts, and 
many more bred to him, are rare indeed, 
He is a boar that comes as near pleasing 
everybody as any boar we know“of. His 
six championships show him to be in gen- 
eral favor. The young boar, Revenue 
Stamp, by Revenue, was purchased with 
the belief that he was the proper boar to 
follow The Highlander. He has been 
mated with daughters of The Highlapder, 
The Spy, Play Boy and others. See final 
announcement in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

GAFFEY’S CHESTERS WILL ATTRACT 

The 8th of February, Mr. W. E. Gaffey, 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, will sell forty of his 
famous big Chester White gilts. It will 
be remembered by some that Mr. Gaffey 
is the breeder of the sensational yearling 
boar, Laketvood Pilot, owned by F. W. 
La Doux, of Spirit Lake, Iowa. In this 
connection, we might say that Mr. -Gaffey 
has listed three or four full sisters to 
Lakewood Pilot, also two outstanding 
gilts by The Architect and out of a litter 
sister to Lakewood Pilot. The big end of 
the offering is bred to The Architect, a 
boar Mr. Gaffey selected a year ago from 
the Guy Biack herd, of Tilinois, he being 
the top boar of that sale. A good part 
of the offering {Is by High Jack, the sire 
of the aL Doux boar, so that the blod of 
Lakewood Pilot is general thruout the of- 
fering. Mr. Gaffey’s gilts are big, but 
not on being corn fed. They are on a 
splendid balanced ration of aifalfa, oats, 
bran and a little corn, and with a lot of 
exercise. They will weigh from 300 to 400 
pounds, and some even more. Be sure to 


ago. 


ask for the catalog. See announcement 
in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
DORR & SONS’ POLAND SALE 
We are just in receipt of the Henry 
Dorr & Sons’ catalog of the forty excel- 
lent fall and spring gilts to pe sold in 
their annual sale at Marcus, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 4, and from it one can easily dis- 
eern thet these poulaur breeders are 


bringing to the public a wonderful offer- 


ing. It is hard to wrtte anything new 
about this herd when trying to bring to 
the reader’s mind the excellence of the 


offering, as year after year fof the past 
quarter of a century and more the char- 
acter of the Poland Chinas offered from 
this herd has heen at the top. Each year 
there is 2. new boar to talk about, and 
this vear it is Knight's Equal, a Sol Leon- 
ard bred hoar and got by The Knight, 
that is so prominent a sire that” breeders 
from nine states purchased sons of his 
for herd boars. He is a wonderful pig. 


Leave it to Henry Dorr to pick the right 
kind. He personally selected this boar. 
Get the catalog if you haven’t one.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


IOWA GENTLEMAN HAMPSHIRE SALE 

Opportunity will be offered at the O. W. 
Jones Hampshire sale at Ute, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 14, to buy bred gilts of very fine 
quality that are sired by and bred to Towa 
Gentleman, a hoar we regard as one of 
the outstanding boars of the breed. The 
unfortunate part of the career of this 
boar is that he has never been shown at 
the big state fairs. At the county fairs 
he has alwavs won grand championship. 
He has unusual seale, and with it all the 


evenness and smoothness that go with 
purple ribbon winners. His daughters 
have heen mated with Pride’s Type, a 


junior champion at the big shows the past 
season, and 2 boar for which much might 


be said. Read Mr. Jones’ announcement 
in this issue, and ask for the catalog.— 
Holmes Cantine. Adv. 


ED ANDERSON’S CHESTER SALE 

Mr. Ed Anderson, of Alta, Towa, will 
hold his annual bred gilt sale February 7, 
and will sell around forty head, largely 
by his great breeding boar, Alfalfa Prince, 
that was responsible for one of thé most 
successful boar sales last fat—one of his 
sons going to Mr. C. Swanson, at $225, 
and another, Lakewood Lad, going to F. 
W. La Doux, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, to as- 
sist in his splendid herd. Others are by 
King’s Model 24, a first prize and junior 
champion boar at the American Royal a 
year ago. Everything selling is bred to 
these two boars. Ask Mr. Anderson for 
a catalog. See his ecard in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SPOTTED HERD TO BE DISPERSED 
On February 9, Mr. W. H. Bartz, of 
Westgate, Iowa, will close out his entire 
herd of eighty-two head of Spotted Po- 
land China hogs, together with thirty- 
two hea dof high-grade Holsteins. The 
Spotted Polands are carrying the breed’s 
best bloodlines. There will be real bar- 
gains at this sale, so be sure you are on 
hand. Don't forget the date, and don’t 
forget to come.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
WILL HENRY’S DUROC SALE 
Some of the very best of the fifty mam- 
moth spring gilts to sell in the Will Henry 
sale, at Ute, Iowa, February 7, are bred 
for March farrow, and which should be a 
decided attraction. Remember, they are 
all daughters of Monona Colonel, the 
Great Colonel boar that sired the phe- 
nomena! offering of boars Mr. Henry sold 
last October, that averaged $63 per head. 
And these gilts are bred to the two good 
bars, one Smooth Wildfire, the Interstate 
junior champion of last fall, the other 
Snapper’s Giant, a smoth, high-backed 
son of The Snapper, by the world’s cham- 














Chester White Gilts 


At Public Auction 

















Storm Lake, la., Tuesday 
February 8, 1927 


In the twenty-three years of our 
efforts in producing Chester Whites 
we are now able to list forty spring 
gilts that eclipse all foymer offer- 


ings. They are BIG and they are 
GOOD. Daughters of HIGH JACK, 
THE ARCHITECT and ELE- 





VATOR 2d; three or four are full 
sisters to LAKEWOOD PILOT, the 
sensational yearling of the age. 
All are bred for early farrow to 
TH EARCHITECT and HILLSIDP 
JOE—boars of REAG WORTH. 
Ask for catalog. Send buying or- 
ders to Holmes’ Cantine, of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, if unable to attend 
sale. We guarantee his purchases. 


W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, la. 


Cc. C. EVANS, Auctioneer. 
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GELDINGS AND 


REGISTERED PERCHERONS, SHOW 


45 


SADDLE HORSES 


At the Premier Farm of Clarence E. Peterson 


Peterson, lowa, Tuesday, February 15 


The herd stallion, BROMO, International winner, sells. 


A 2,100 pound son of SUPERIOR. 20 mares and fil- 


lNes—mares from 1,800 to 2,000 Ibs. and showing in foal to BROMO. 12 weanlings by BROMO, both sexes. 12 com- 


ing four years old show geldings weighing 1,800 to 2,100 pounda. Several pair matched dark greys. 


A sample 


of them was shown in the Swift Six-in-hand ac Inter-state fair at Bloux City last fall. 


Six ready-to-ride three and five-gaited saddle horses sell, thoroughly schooled and gentle. 
Come day before sale and inapect horses. You will be well entertained. 
N.G. Kraschel, auetioneer. 


(Clay County) 


business horses. 
primary No, 10, and on C. & N. W. railroad. 


Clarence E. Peterson, 


Beal pleasure or 
Peterson is on 
Address for catalog, 


Peterson, lowa 


LITTERS THAT SPELL PROFIT 


Probably as valuable Poland litters as will sell in lowa this season w!!! be sold on 
February 3, 1927, at Worthington, lowa 
Featuring Litters by 
THE KNIGHT, a Sire of Champions, and 
BOB MARVEL, Outstanding Son of ALLERTON SPECIAL 


Some of the gilts carrying litters by these boars were not defeated in four shows the past fall. 
Full statera to Bubbling Over, Oulstanding son of The Knight and four times champion 


fn 1926 and sold by ua to the Rawletgh Co. 


A sale of attractions. 


Come to the aaie If possibile. 


Otherwise send all buying orders to Frank ©. Storrs, who represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 
We guarantee bis selections to please. Lee Baum, Herdsman. 


0. J. Hess, 


Worthington, lowa 





Ed. Anderson’s Annual 


Ghester White Bred Sow Sale 
Alta, lowa, Monday, Feb. 7 _- 


An offering of sowe and gilts sired by and bred to ALFALFA PRINCE, sire of our top 
offering of boars last fall, several of which went to head purebred herds, one at 6225.00 to 


Carl Swanson and Lakewood Lad to F. W. La Doux. 
Offering ta bred to above two boars for March, 


junior champton at the 1925 American Royal. 


Others by KING'S MODKL, 24, 


April and May farrow. Some very typy gilts among them, and I am sure breeders will be 
pleased when they see them sale day. Ask for the catalog. 


Ed. Anderson, 


C. C. Evans, Auct. 


Alta, lowa 





Thurm’s Greatest Spotted 
Selis February 10, 1 


foland Offering 


Bred to 


LIBERATOR LEADER 


An outstanding aire. 


MOTOR COP 


&@ perfect production. 


and 


Sows and giita by Atta Fashion, Pride’s Pathfinder, Le Roy Booster, Liberator’s Giant. Domino, 


Post Dispatch, Gee Whiz, Jack O’ Diamonds and Gentleman Jr. 


An ouistanding offering bred 


to boars that necd no fixin. Get the catalog by meutioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Edw. Thurm, 


Waverly, lowa 





pion, Harvester. There is yet time for 
the catalog. See last wek’'s issue for dis- 
play ad.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


A GOOD OFFERING OF SPOTS 


On February 8, at Gelmond, Iowa, Mr. 
G. Le Roy Jenison will sell fifty head of 
Spotted Polands that will fill the bill. He 
is featuring his new boar, Sensation Har- 
vester. He was sired by the world’s ju- 
nior champion, Greater Harvester. Write 
for the catalog today, and attend the sale 
on February 8, in the town of Belmond, 
Iowa.—Advertising Notice. 


GRANT LYNN & SON’S DUROC SALE 


February 10 Is the date for these people 
to sell their annual bred sow offering, at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. Thru good years and 
bad, when times are flush and when times 
are tight, here is a firm that can be de- 
pended upon to always breed and sell 
good Durocs. They pay no attention to 
the times. They always buy good boars 
regardless. That they are pursuing the 
right course can not be questioned from 
the records of the shows each year. Last 
afil their herd won thirty-one first, fif- 
teen second, five third and tweve cham- 
pionship ribbons. Ask ofr their catalog 
and get the whole story.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

KANNENBERG’S POLAND SALE 

Remember Ernest Kannenberg’s Poland 
China sale, at Spirit Lake, Iowa, Febru- 


ary 2. He is including his great yearling 
herd boar, Wall Street Jr., a first prize 





boar and a litter mate to Night Hawk. 
Also many daughters of Wall Street sell, 
and others are bred to him. There is yet 
time for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. 


SILVERVIEW POLANDs 


Poland China gilts at private treaty are 
being offered by Mr. Geo. B. Laposky, of 
Cherokee, lowa, elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Laposky has a fine lot of gilts. And 
while they are not of the extreme big 
type they are of the size that will suit 
a lot of people. In the David Miller sale 
last fall, Mr. Laposky purchased the pick 
of all the splendid sons of The Native, 
and the gilts offered are largely bred to 
this pig, known as Super Nafjvg, A few 
are bred to Answer’s Improver, a worthy 
son of the grand champion, Answer’s 
Equal. Among the gilts offered are 
daughters of such popular and champion 
hoars as Armistice Boy, The Pilot, -Index 
Model, Big Revenue, Pleasant Hill Giant 
Jr., Trailmaker and Answer’s Improver. 
If looking for bred gilts worth the money, 
see or write George Laposky.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


OFFERING GOOD SHORTHORN, HERE- 
FORD AND ANGUS STEERS 


Mr. Frank A. Rhynas, of Stockport, “ 
Iowa, is offering choice Shorthorn, Here- 
ford and Angus steers. Mr. Rhynas says 
they will suit anyone wanting good eat- 
tle for his own use. They are the low- 
down, blocky, easy-feeding kind. If in- 
terested, get in touch with Mr. Rhynas at 





once.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
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POLANSD-CHINAS 


~ WALL STREET 


sire of the highest priced boar in recent years wi!l be 
featured in our bred sow sale Feb. 1, Send your name 
for catalog. Sale at Kansas City. 
Ted Butier, 


Sliverview Poland ChinaGilts Le for March 


row to our 2 crack boars, Super Native and Ans- 
wer’s Improver. Daughters of Big Revenue, 
Armistice Boy, Index Model, The Pilot and Ans- 
wer's Improver. A very typy lot and guaranteed to 
piease. Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Iowa 


HANCHERDALE SOWS 


At private sale. Mostly spring gilts. Bred for March 
and April farrow. $75.00 for tops for quick sale. 
Good, big, with feeding quality, 
mu. P. Mancher, 
SPOTTaD POL _POLAND.CHINAS. 


wee 


Wildfire Boars - 


and gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Bianke Bros., 





Cathoun, Me. 





Rolfe, fowa 


Tainter, lowa 





We have some teoppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service Write us your needs. 


D. ¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Armistice 


Bred sow and gilt saie, February 22. Choice gilts 
sired by or bred to this great boar. 
send for ow: 
T. M. HAWDEN, NESTON, IOWA 


BIG SPOTTED POLAND CHINA SALE 


50 Head of good young tows and gilts 
Sell February 8, 1977 
Auctioneer’s Peacock, Style Plus and Seusation Har- 
veater. A good offering bred to Real Boars. 
a. Le Roy Jenison, _ Bolmona, Iowa 





RAMPSHIRES 


were PPP PPL LL LLL LIS LI 


When in need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


write us. Our bred sow sale date is February 16. 
Visitors = welcome 

BIG FOUR FAKM Brooklyn, lewa 

Dia TYPE BHAMPSHIKRKS. Popular blood 

lines, Breeding stock for sale in season. Write 

us your wants. Andrew E, Larsen, Macksburg, lowa, 


BUBROO JERSEYS. 


PPP PIL PPP ILI IO 


“DUROC BRED GILTS 


Big. growthy, cholera {mmune, bred gilts, weigh- 
fog up to 3256 Ibs. Bred to Cherry Stilts by Fancy 
Stilts and DeLuxe Col, by Great Col. They are bred, 
fed and wii! be sold right. Write or visit us. 

@. A. SWENSON, AWYTON, IOWA 


Duroc Bred Sows and Gilts at Private Treaty 
Our fall and spring gilts are strong in the blood of 
intense Colonel and are the sort you may expect re- 
gulte from. Bred to FLASHLIGHT, a promising 
spring pig of Scissors-Sensation breeding. 

Alta, fa. 











gz. J. Kdwards, (Real fe farm prices) 
TAMWORTHS 
PRPARAPP PPS 
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TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


—for March and April, farrow 175 to 500 Ibs. Prolific 
strains raised on McLean system, developed for 
brood sows. A few late farrow boara ready for ser- 
vice now. Fall pigs either sex, everything immune. 
J.J. Newltn, Grimes, la, 1-2 mile west of Johuston. 


CHESTER WHITES 


aA eeneeeeeeeeeee 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
aiso some fall pigs, either sex. Price reasonable. 


McHKintey Bros. & Sons., Melrose, lowa 


YORKSHIRES. 


~ YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
aod prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 
Ss. ¥. Davidson, 


7ORKSHRIRE BOARS, 625 and $30. Bred gilts 
and pigs. R. C. R. 1. Red cockerele—dandies. 
Wm. Zahs, dr. Riverside, lowa 


SHORTHORNS. 
PAAR 

















Menlo, lowa 








For Sale—Shorthorn Bulls from 
the Mondamin Herd 

They will appeal to those wanting vigorous, well 
grown bulls of best breeding. Outstanding among 
them ls a white Orange Blossom sired by Fair Vis- 
itor. Another is a roun Butterfly by Mondamin 
Pride. Besides, there are several splendid roans and 
whites out of families that have been profitable 
in our herd. Herd federal accredited 

Farm located on paved road, U. 8. 76, 


from Sioux City. 
HELD BROTHERS, HINTON, IOWA 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emal! but select berd of Scotch Shorthorns headed 

by Villager’s Image, a prepotant sire. Young 

bulls of rare quality offered, one a show bull —a pro. 

nounced herd header. Wii! also spare a few heifers 

of same quality. 

fF. A. CLARK, LAUBENS, IOWA 
Herd federal accredited. 


Choice Scotch Bulls 


Red and roans; one white, priced reasonable. Low, 
thick set fellows that are sure to please. Write or 
visit our herd. Sired by Max Monarch and ont of the 
best dame of the herd. 

D. BE. LOMAS, VILLISCA, IOWA 


_ POLLED SHORTHRORNS 


i1 miles 











Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher 


S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Kunexville, la. 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too good for him. Lord 
Barmpton, and aroan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

@. LL. Kyon & Gone, Laurens, lowa 

















G. P. KLEIN HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
SALE 


One of the good sow sales of the season 
was held January 16, by G. P. Klein, pop- 
ular Poland breeder of Altoona, Iowa. Mr. 
Klein breeds and develops a type of Po- 
lands that go out and make good. The 
sows farrow large litters of big, rugged 
pigs. They make money for their owners; 
that is the reason Mr. Klein in this sale 
was able~to sell forty-four head, prac- 
tically all of his own breeding, for the 
good average of $60 per head. Now this 
was not a high average, but Mr. Klein 
made money on the offering, and the 
buyers, if they care for the litters, will 
be able to make a big profit on their in- 
vestment. Colonels Graham a Bingley 
did a neat job of seling. Below we list 
the sales: No. 1, A. T. Mann, Thurman, 
Iowa, $120; 2, F. L. Shelley, Altoona, Ia., 
$80; 4, Everett Stevenson, Mitchellville, 
Iowa, $69; 5, Roy Warderwool, Des Moines, 
Iowa, $70; 6, Steel Watts, Kellogg, Iowa, 
$67.50; 7, H. F. Stover, ‘Prairie City, Iowa, 
$67.50; 8, W. D. Jones, Norwalk, Iowa, 
71; 9, Laverne Stanley, Searsboro, Iowa, 
$72.50; 10, W. D. Jones, $57.50; 11, Martin 
Van Dehaar, Altoona, Iowa, $67.50; 12, H. 
F. Stover, $60; 13, P. H. Emmert, Newton, 


fowa, $67.50; 14, Fred Rumback, St. 
Charles, Towa, $54; 15, Oren Eastridge, 
Runnells, Towa, 55; 16, Frank Justice, 
Berwick, Towa, $55; 17, Harry FE. Shaw, 
Monroe, Towa, $67.50; 18, EF. C. Kearns, 
Pleasantville, Iowa, $66; 19, Verne Ot- 


$50.. 20, Frank Jus- 
Van Dehaar, $55: 
Harry FE. 
3ondurant, 


check, Altoona, Towa, 
tice, $57.50; 21, Martin 
22, Fred Rumback, $61; 23, 
Shaw, $67.50: 24, Bert Noller, 
Towa, $65: 25, 26, Fred Rumback, $56, $61; 
27, W. Prairie City, Towa, $55; 


H. Booth, 
No, 28, Benner Graham, Mitche liville, Ta., 


$53; 29, . C. Kearns, $61; 30, O. F. Smith, 
Mitchellville, Towa, $54; 31, Fred Rum- 
back, $51: 32, 33, W. D. Jones, $57, $52; 


34, Carl Dunnick, Lynnville, Towa, $60; 35, 


Wim. Vandekraar, Prairie City, Towa, $45; 
36, Chas. Winegar, Mitchellville, Towa, 
$46: 37, Verne Otcheck, $46; 38, W. D. 
Jones, $55: 39, Will Slusher, Runnells, Ta., 
$49; 40, N. W. Murrow, Mitchell, Towa, 
$56; 42, W. H. Booth, $50; 41, N. W. Mur- 
row, $50; 43, Fred Rumback, $53; 44, Will 
Slusher, $49; 45, Chas. Winegar, $46. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED 
JANUARY 1, 1927 

There were 365,000, or 8 per 
lambs and sheep on feed for market on 
January 1, 1927, than on January 1, 1926, 
in the principal feeding states, according 
to the estimate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The number 
this year was 4,251,000, compared to the 
revised estimate of 4,616,000 a year ago, 
There was an increase of 310,000 head, 
or 13 per cent, in the eleven corn belt 
states. All of these states had increase€é 
numbers except Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. Nebraska had a decrease of around 
200,000 head, The decrease was in the 
Scotts Bluff and Central Platte valley 
feeding areas, there being an increase in 
the eastern part of the state. The largest 


cent less 


increases were in Jowa, Michigan and 
THlinois, 
There was a decrease of 675,000 head 


in the western states. Colorado had only 
about half as many on feed this year as 
last, 730,000 compared to 1,475,000. There 
were also decreases of about 45,000 head 
in Wyoming, and 50,000 in Idaho. All of 
the other western states had more on 
feed than last year, the biggest increase 
being about 50,000 head in Montana, 

The revised estimate of numbers on feed 
in the corn belt states January 1, 1926, is 
considerably larger than the original es- 
timate made in January last year. The 
deficiency in the estimate last year was 
due largely to the heavier direct move- 
ment of feeding lambs into the corn belt 
in 1925, which did not show up in the re- 
ported movement of stockers and feeders 
from or thru markets, 

The direct movement of feeders appar- 
ently was larger the past fall than in the 
fall of 1925. The allowance for the in- 
creased movement has been made in the 
estimate for January 1, 1927, which, how- 
ever, may not have been sufficient to 
cover this direct movement, while the es- 
timated decrease in numbers on feed Jan- 
uary 1, this year, indicates a decreased 
supply of fed lambs during the five months 
January to May, 1927, compared to 1926. 
The distribution of the supplies indicates 
increased marketings during the first half 
of the period and decreased supplies dur- 
ing the second half, 





WIDE VARIATION IN LIME NEEDS OF 
Ss 





Records from the fifty or more soil ex- 
periment fields which the University of 
Tilinois maintains over the state show 
wide variations in the needs of MTllinois 
soils for limestone. Two extreme cases 
are cited where the fields are under the 
same crop rotation of wheat, corn, oats 
and clover. On one field, where the soil 
is very acid, limestone applied in addi- 
tion to manure produced an average an- 
nual increase in crop yields amounting in 
value to $8.63 an acre. During the same 
period on another field in a @ifferent part 
of the state, limestone applied along with 
manure produced, not a crop increase, but 
a decrease such that there was an average 
annual loss of 81 cents an acre. Between 
these two extremes there are all degrees 
of profit and loss on the fifty or more ex- 
periment fields, altho the balance usually 
is on the side of profit. An actual loss 
use of limestone is rather ex- 


thru the 
ceptional, 











NOME EMRE E 
ce mente 


When Better Durocs Are Bred 
Samuelson’s Will Breed Them 


Be Your Own Judge by paepesnes the Fifty Head of Wildfires We Will Sell in 
Our Bred Sow, Sale at 


Kiron, (Sac Co.) lowa, Wed., Feb. 9 


It is the blood of WILDFWRE 1, 





the winner and sire of champions, that has 
given our herd the latest and most distinguished improvement. Sons of WILD- 
FIRE 1 have made reputations for their owners in many, many herds, and 
grandsons of his have also been championship winners. Daughters of his, which 
make up the greater part of the offering, will be admired for their extreme 
scale, uniformity of type and uniformity of dark cherry color. 

Now the treat this year will be in the two boars to which these WILDFIRES 


have been mated. We take much pride in having been able to procure two such 
boars as BIG PERFECTION and INDEX CHIEF. BIG PERFECTION is the 


biggest of the famous Stoner litter that won nine firsts at Iowa and six firsts at 
the National. INDEX CHIEF was the top of the Arlie Anderson sale and a son of 
fW the 810-pound junior yearling, INDEX. We have a lot to tell you about this 
offering, and it is contained in the catalog. Be sure to ask for it. Address, 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, lowa 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Any bids sent 
to him will be guaranteed satisfactory to all persons for whom he buys. 
J. L. Mellrath, Auctioneer. 
L 

















40 POLAND CHINA GILTS BRED TO 
SCISSORS and ETHICAL 


Sell in our new, well heated sales pavilion at the farm, 


MANSON, IOWA, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


And besides being bred to the two above named outstanding boars, they con- 
tain several quite unusual specimens, We own two recent champions, one at 
Sioux City and one at Spencer. We are selling choice. Both are by INDEX 
and out of litter sister to THE ROBBER. Two splendid gilts by CERRO GORDO 
and many by THE PROFIT, by Revenue; IOWA RAINBOW and REALIZER, 
the latter a full brother to MONOGRAM, grand champion at South Dakota, 1925, 
An unusually high-class lot of fall and spring gilts thruout. 

In SCISSORS and ETHICAL a real treat awaits you. SCISSORS is a 
strongly bred ORANGE boar, that sired fifth prize litter at Des Moines, 1926, and 
himself grand champion at Perry. ETHICAL is one of ETHIC’S best sons and 
from a LIBERATOR dam, If unable to attend the sale, send buying orders to 
Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer. We guarantee any purchase he makes 
to please, Ask for the catalog. 

Thos. Griffin & Son, w. J. MURPHY, Manson, lowa 


Auctioneer 

















Lakewood Chester White Offering Par Excellent 


LAKEWOOD PILOT, the invincible, winner of first at Sioux City, and 
largest junior yearling ever shown at that fair. 


LAKEWOOD LAD, the big quality pig with a big promise, 


SPIRIT LAKE, (OWA, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9 


In LAKEWOOD PILOT we think we have the greatest junior yearling the 
breed ever produced. All who see him marvel at his scale and excellence. 
Listed are ten fall gilts by LAKEWOOD SPECIAL and bred to LAKBWOOD 
PILOT. All alike and real broody looking. Twenty-one spring gilts by LAKE- 
WOOD PILOT and bred to LAKEWOOD LAD. These will give you first-hand 
worth of LAKEWOOD PILOT as a sire, 

Write me personally if unable to attend the sale, and we will pick you a gilt 
at your price or less, if no one outbids you, and guarantee her to please. They 
are a grand lot, and we are very proud to pass them out to our friends, Address 


for catalog, 
F. W. LA DOUX, ‘6 SPIRIT LAKE, 1OWA 
EVANS, Auctioneer, 


Cc. C. 

















lowa Gentleman Hampshire Sale 
Ute, lowa, Monday, February 14 


IOWA GENTLEMAN 


An offering largely of spring gilts, and GOOD ONES, 
is BIG, and he is 


is the outstanding boar of today by Country Gentleman. He 
smooth and even from snout to heel. He sires the kind people are looking for. 
He puts more size in Hampshires, the very thing most needed. His gilts, which 
are a grand lot, have been bred to PRIDE’S TYPE, junier champion at three big 
state fairs and first at Nebraska. A wonderful senior pig of the right type. Daugh- 
ters of Yankee Climax and Nebraska Clan sell bred to IOWA GENTLEMAN, 
Ask for the catalog and learn more. WM. HENRY, Auctioneer. 


0. W. Jones, Ute, lowa 























Red Nuggets from Evergreen Spruce 
Duroc Bred Gilt Sale, Spirit Lake, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 10 


Will also sell three high grade Guernsey heifers, due to freshen shortly after 
sale As merit can best be judged by performance, we herewith submit some 
of the performances of our Durocs: At the seven shows where we exhibited 
last fall, including Sioux City, our herd won thirty-one firsts, fifteen seconds, 
five thirds, and twelve championships. How many can beat it? This offering 
is all of prize winning blood. There are forty head, mainly spring gilts, and as 
fine a lot of big, uniform gilts as we ever raised. They are by RADIO MASTER 
and GIANT COLONEL 4TH, and bred to LONG STILTS and GIANT COLONEL 
4TH. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


GRANT LYNN & SON, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA | 






































BARTZ BIG SPOTTED DISPERSION SALE 


Our entire herd of Spotted Poland China Hogs and Holstein Cattle 


THEY SELL FEB. 9, 1927 


Kighty-two head of Spots. [50 head of not sows bred for March and April farrow. 8 aged sows, 8 fall gilts, 34 
spring gilts and 30 fall pigs. TWO BERD BOAKRS—The Disturber,. grand champion Missourt, 
1925, and Twilight Leader—sows carry the breed's best bloodlines. 30 HEAD BIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEINS. Write for catalog today. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
W.H. BARTZ, WESTGATE, IOWA 








WALLACES’ FARMER, January 28, 1927 
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{2TH ANNUAL 


POLLED HEREFORD WEEK 


SHOW AND SALE 


An event of unusual importance to every farmer and stockman | 
of the country. One hundred and forty head of the breed’s best 
cattle have been entered in this show. Of these— 


48 Head of Bulls and. 
22 Head of Females 


Have Been Selected for 
This Sale of by 


s 
February 9,1927 zg0» 


It is the opportunity of the year to select the herd bull or some 
of these choice females that will not only add prestige to your 
herd, but will be a paying investment from a beef production 
standpoint. 


Selected From America’s Best Herd 


These cattle have been selected because of their individual 
merits from the best known herds in America. They range in 
age from twelve months to five years, representing all the best 
known bloodlines of the breed. Among the females will be 
good young cows with calves at foot. Several outstanding 
young heifers carrying calves by nationally known sires. Alto- 
gether an offering of outstanding individuals. Every animal 
inspected and approved as to individual merit by a representa- 
tive of this association. The show starts 8:00 a. m., February 8. 
The sale is February 9. Plan to attend both events, and the big 
banquet on night of show. Banquet at Younkers’ Tea Rooms. 
Sale and show in steam heated sale pavilion on Iowa. State Fair 
Grounds. Address for catalog, 


American Polled Hereford Breeders Assn. 
Des Moines, lowa 


B. O. Gammon, Secretary, (Dept. 710), 701-705 Old Colony Bidg. 


FRANK O. STORRS and GUY L. BUSH will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 
COLS. REPPERT & HULL, Auctioneers. 
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Complete Dispersion of the Don Bullion Herd of 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


We Are Dispersing a Herd of 62 Head That We Have Been Twenty 
Years in Producing. 


Le Mars, lowa, Thursday, February 10 


SALE IN HEATED PAVILION 


To a great extent it is a DON BULLION offering; twenty-five females and 
twelve of the sixteen bulls are by him, besides the grandsons and granddaugh- 
ters. DON BULLION is one of the outstanding breeding sons of BULLION 4TH. 
His get are all alike; deep ribbed, short of leg and very smooth. Fifteen of the 
females sell with calves, and some rare bull calves are among them. Twenty 
females sell bred to DON BULLION, or one of his sons, DON BULLION JR. 
and DON BULLION 27TH. The latter two are in the sale and are real out- 
standing. With two or three exceptions, every animal was bred by ourselves. 
The farm has been sold; hence the Herefords must go. For the past five years 
the herd has been accredited. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


A. Heemstra & Sons, Orange City, lowa 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. FRED REPPERT. Auctioneer. 
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Allerton, Farms, 
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ERTON FARMS. 


THE HOME OF CHAMPION POLANDS 


Selling a Second Sale February 19, 1927 
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Night Hawk Night Hawk 
° the 
Masterpiece Leader in 
of Peland 
Poland China 
Preduction Prestige 
THUR UL HARI 





World's Champion Junior Yearling Boar 


Entire Offering Sell Bred to NIGHT HAWK 


A FEW OF THE OFFERING: 


Three outstanding show gilts by New Hope, all bred to NIGHT HAWK 
for March litters. One of these gilts was junior and grand champion at 
Chicago, winning over the Illinois and Iowa champion sow. Another of 
these was junior champion at Philadelphia and first at Indiana. 


Selling the dam of Knighthood bred back to NIGHT HAWK, her 1926 
litter by NIGHT HAWK sold for $1,400 last fall. A real show prospect by 
LIBERATOR MEMORIAM; three by PRINCE OF WALES; four by MAS- 
TER KEY; two by MASTERPIECE; two by ALLERTON SPECIAL; oth- 
ers by REGULATOR and REAL ART. Every sow selling carrying a litter 
of pigs by NIGHT HAWK. No boar in recent years has met with the uni- 
versal favor accorded NIGHT HAWK. His popularity increases daily. 
There is bound to be a big demand for NIGHT HAWK boars in 1927. Will 
you be able to reap some of the reward by owning a litter by him? Your 
last chance to get that litter will be in this sale. Get the catalog today. 


Monticello, Ill. 


Frank QO. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 
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Duncan & Gardhouse, Auctrs. 














Again McCormick Offers Profitable 


POLANDS 


Twice a year for the past twenty years this herd hag sold Polands that have 
proved profitable for the buyers. This year, on 


February 16 They Sell 


20 Big, Growthy Fall Gilts—30 Well Grown, Typy Spring Gilts 


These big fall gilts are sired by COMMANDER JR., a boar that proved a 
good sire and a real asset to this herd. The thirty spring gilts are by MAJOR 
DOMO and AIR MAIL. They are well grown and the entire offering will be 
showing for heavy litters by sale day. The offering is bred to MAJOR DOMO, 
a big, massive, heavy boned, easy feeding son of THE ROBBER. Heré is a 
yearling boar that just suits the most critical judge. He sires the kind of pigs 
that turns corn into pork at a real profit. He sires the kind that the stockman 
likes to feed. A litter or two by MAJOR DOMO will pay big dividends. Part 
of the offering sell mated to the top son of C."S REDEEMER. If you need brood 
sows, plan now on being at this sale. Real bargains here. Get the catalog now. 


C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, lowa 


COL. W. H. COOPER, Auc’r. FRANK O. STORRS, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 
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FRENCH’S POLANDS 
WILL PLEASE U 


FRENCH, of Independence, Iowa, will offer a well grown, well conditioned 
offering of tried sows, fall and spring gilts, on 


February 15, 1927 


The offering is bred to boars that will make their litters of real value. 


FIELD MARSHALL BRIGHTER FLASH 


R. F. 


By Ethics, Dam by Black Pepper By Flash, Dam by The Robber 

The boar Field Marshall is a boar Sired by Flash and out of a Rob- 
you will have to admire. He is a boar = je» dam and individually — right, 
that appeals to you. His own individ- Bris re hie anti <3 ; 7 
uality and rich pedigree insure his srighter Fila » wi _ sult and you will 
breeding ability. want a litter by him. 


40 HEAD TRIED SOWS, FALL AND SPRING GILTS 
By BUCHANAN, by THE HIGHWAYMAN, ARMISTICE BOY JR., ARMIS- 
TICE LAD and others of choice breeding, sell mated to FIELD MARSHALL 
and BRIGHTER FLASH.” Litters here that will return a big profit on the in- 
vestment if properly cared for. The catalog tells the story; see that fou have 
your copy. Write today. Address, 


R. F. French, Independence, lowa 


COL. GARDHOUSE, Auctioneer. FRANK O. STORRS, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 




















FREEL OFFERS LITTERS BY 
FIRE BOY 


An offering of choice Poland China sows, fall and spring gilts, carrying 
litters by FIRE BOY, choice son of the champion, PLAY BOY, 


Selling on February 8, 1927 


Big, growthy fall gilts by COLONEL, he by TWIN SIX. Choice daugh- 
ters of THE STAMP, by THE ANSWER. Also some top gilts by the noted 
boar, THE ROBBER. A few good young tried sows. 

An offering bred and fed with their future usefulness in mind. If you 
are going to need some bred sows, plan on getting them in this sale bred 
to FIRE BOY. Get the catalog today and plan to be here sale day. 


C. D. Freel, Runnells, lowa 


Graham & Bingley, Auctioneers. Frank O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 
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Read what 
“Ed? Hall says 


The famous carload fat Cattle Prize 
Winner at the International Fat 
Stock Show and one of IIinois’ best 
stockmen says this about Moor- 
Man’s Minerals: 

“I am very glad to say that I am 
feeding MoorMan’s Hog Minerals to 
my hogs and MoorMan’s GroFat 
Minerals to fattening cattle. I am 
highly pleased with both products. 

“TI am also pleased and satisfied 
with the service I have received from 
the Moo: wai Mf. Co. I consider 
your company thoroughly reliable 
in every way.” 

Yours truly, 


G. f 


Mechanicsburg, Ill. 


Over 100,000 
Satisfied 
Customers 
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It Pays Big- 


[CORMAN ’S Hog Minerals will pay you a big profit just as sure 

as you feed it. And you won’t have to guess about results. It 
produces RESULTS that are sure and certain--RESULTS you can 
plainly see in the feed lot-- RESULTS that mean more money when 
you market your hogs. It always brings you extra profits. 


So you can see and examine this fine product with your own eyes and hands, 
we want to mail you a sample bag of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals, free and 
postpaid. Enough to show you the quality of MoorMan’s and to prove that your 
hogs like it. Ask for this free sample bag today--it costs you nothing. You mail 
the tag--we’ll mail the bag. 


14 ingredients correctly proportioned and carefully mixed; go into MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals. You have everything you need in a mineral feed in this fine prod- 
uct, and you will get real paying results from its use. An average of $2.00 more 
for every hog you market--that’s what you can confidently expect when you feed 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals regularly. 


Mail the Tag today and get this Free Sample Bag. We want you to see for 
yourself the BETTER quality of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. 


You Mail The Tag, 


We'll Mail The Bag. 





Moor Matis 
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